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REMOVING AN AFRICAN VILLAGE. 


JOURNEY TO THE SOURCE OF THE NILE* 


HE one great remaining problem of African 
geography has been solved. The questions, 

“© Father Nile, who thy cause can tell ? 

Or in what lands thy fountains well ”” | 
which the Roman poet asked fifteen hundred | 
years ago, echoing the inquiries of a thousand 
years before, have been answered, and in this | 
answer is involved the solution of the mystery 
of the interior of the African Continent. 

All that was known of the sacred river of 
Egypt up to a century ago can be told in a few 
words. For 1500 miles it poured its vast vol- | 
ume of waters almost due northward through a 
narrow valley, without receiving a single afflu- 
ent with water enough to slake the thirst of a 
weary traveler; and yet so copious are the sources 
from which it is fed that, notwithstanding the 
evaporation caused by an almost cloudless sun, 
the myriads of rude engines which lift the water 
from its bed, and the hundreds of canals that, 
supplied by its bounty, irrigate the lower Delta, it 
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suffers no apparent diminution. At regular pe- 
riods, which conld be calculated almost to a 
day, the great river began to rise—not in a sud- 


| den freshet, but slowly and gradually, filling its 


banks, transforming the valley into a lake, and 


| then as slowly retired, leaving behind a sediment 


which converted a region which would other- 
wise have been a desert into the garden of the 
world. ‘Egypt is the gift of the Nile,” said 
the Father of History twenty-one centuries ago. 
A miracle was resorted to in explanation of this. 
A drop of water, it was said, falling upon a rock 
far away in the unknown interior swelled into 
this mighty overflow. 

In course of centuries it was found that at 
Khartoum, 1500 miles from its mouth, the Nile 
was formed by two great affluents: the Bahr- 
Blue River,” flowing northwest- 
ward from Abyssinia, and the Bahr-el-Abiad, or 
‘White River,” flowing northeastward from the 
Both are great streams, but 
the Blue River, having the wider mouth, was 
for a long time considered the main Nile, the 
White River being a tributary. So thought 
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Bruce, when, almost a century ago, he attempt- 
ed to solve the mystery of the Nile. The pas- 
sage in which he describes how he ran barefoot 
down the hill to the spring, the undoubted source 
of the Blue River, is one of the most affecting 
in all records of explorers. 
to guess than to describe the situation of my 
mind, standing in that spot which had bafiled 
the genius, industry, and inquiry of both an- 
cients and moderns for the course of near three 
thousand years. Kings had attempted the dis- 
covery at the head of armies. Fame, riches, 
and honor had been held out for ages to any 
man who would achieve what he had done. 
‘Though a mere private Briton, I triumphed 
here, in my own mind, over kings and their 
armies, and every comparison was leading nearer 
and nearer to presumption, when the place where 
I stood—the object of my vain-glory—suggested 
what depressed my short-lived triumph.” 

The triumph was incomplete as well as short- 
lived, though Bruce never knew it. The Blue 
River is but a feeble affluent of the White. If 
the River of Egypt depended only upon it for 
water, its bed would be dry, except in flood- 
time, long before the sea was reached. 

In 1840 Mehemet Ali, Viceroy of Egypt, sent 
a large expedition to explore the course of the 
White Nile. This was accompanied by several 
European savans, one of whom, M. Werne, pub- 
lished an account of it. According to this ac- 
count the expedition went as far south as to 
within 3} degrees from the equator, and then 
turned back on account of the shallowness of 
the water. Captain Speke, upon what we think 
insufficient grounds, discredits this statement. 
He followed the river down from a point, as we 
shall see, much farther south, and found no de- 
ficiency in water. The account of the Egyptian 
expedition is, however, too minute and circum- 
stantial to warrant us in believing it a fabrica- 
tion; while Speke’s statement is also doubtless 
true. The explanation which we suggest to 
reconcile them is, that the Egyptian expedition 
turned off from the main stream and went up 
one of its branches, running from the westward. 
At all events, the expedition failed to discover 
the sources of the White River, or true Nile, 
and could only locate it conjecturally in two or 
more streams “flowing from the mountains of 
the Kombirat, on the equator or half a degree 
south of it.” The maps published in the best 
atlases attempt to reconcile the various state- 
ments, but for all practical purposes they are 
worse than useless. 


It is easier, he says, 
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To Captain Speke belongs, beyond all ques- | 


tion, the honor of having discovered the true 
origin of the main branch of the Nile—which is 
the Nile itself. Of Captain Speke personally 
we know less than we wish. He is a captain in 
the British Indian army. The portrait prefixed 
to his book shows him to be in the prime of life 
—between 30 and 40 years, apparently. He ac- 
companied Captain Burton in his exploration of 
the Lake Regions of Central Africa, in 1857-59. 
Burton, judging from his own account of this 





expedition, was a most uncomfortable man t 
get along with. He quarreled with every body, 
from his servants up to his Government. H, 
appears to have had a special dislike to Speke 
There is hardly a chapter in his ‘* Lake Regions 
of Central Africa,” from Preface te Ay pendix 
in which Speke is not mentioned or alluded 
unfavorably: He knew no French or Arabic 
and little of science; he was a ‘‘ companion, 
‘* unfit for any other but a subordinate capacity 
He gets sick more than once; has a fever. a 
liver complaint, ophthalmia; takes a knife ¢ 
prod a beetle which has crept into his ear, and 
injures his hearing; goes off on an exploring 
expedition, and ‘‘ returns moist and mildew 
and nothing done ;” and so on, paragraph afte: 
paragraph. In a word, Speke can do nothing 
which Burton does not think ridiculous. 

Burton’s scorn culminates on the 25th of Au- 
gust, 1858. On that day Speke returned from 
an expedition upon which he had been sent six 
weeks before, ‘‘ because,” according to Burton, 
‘*he was a fit person to be dispatched upon this 
duty; moreover his presence at Kazeh was by 
no means desirable.” The object of this expe- 
dition was to find out something about a certain 
Lake N’yanza, which had been reported to be a 
considerable body of water. Burton's account 
of the meeting is worth quoting in full: 


** At length my companion had been successful, his ‘ fly- 
ing trip’ had led him to the northern water, and he had 
found its dimensions surpassing our most sanguine expect- 
ations. We had scarcely, however, breakfasted before he 
announced to me the startling fact that he had discovered 
the sources of the White Nile. It was an inspiration per- 
haps ; the moment he sighted the N'yanza he felt at onc 
no doubt but that the ‘lake at his feet gave birth to that 
interesting river which has been the subject of so muctl 
speculation, and the object of so many explorers." The 
fortunate discoverer’s conviction was strong; his reasons 
were weak—were of the category alluded to by the damsel 
Lucetta, when justifying her penchant in favor of th 
‘lovely gentleman,’ Sir Proteus: 

‘I have no other but a woman's reason, 
I think him so because I think him so.’" 





Burton goes on to tell what these reasons 
were, and according to his representation they 
were feeble enough. He then proceeds to 
prove quite satisfactorily to himself—writing in 
1858—that it was morally and physically im- 
possible that Lake N’yanza could be the source 
of the White Nile. It would be curious to in- 
quire whether, now that Speke has so triumph- 
antly proved his opinion to be correct, Burton 
is quite as well satisfied with his demonstration. 
even backed up as it was by the dictum of “ Mr. 
Macqueen, F.R.G.S.” 

The motive for Burton's persistent depreca- 
tion of Speke is doubtless to be found in th 
fact that Speke published in Blackwood's Maya- 
zine an account of his explorations before Bur- 
ton had prepared his book. As head of the ex- 
pedition he wished for the honor arising from 
it; but his “companion” and ‘subordinate’ 
had not only performed the one great thing 
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which the expedition had achieved, but had put 
it before the world in a form which men read 

and noted, though Burton, when the papers f 
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reached him in Africa, consoled himself ‘ by 
supplying certain deficiencies as regards orthog- 
raphy and syntax” which he discovered in the 
account. In the preface to his ‘‘ Lake Regions” 
he sums up his grievances thus: 


“* During the expleration he (Captain Spel:e) acted in a 
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subordinate capacity; and, as may be imagined, among a 
party of Arabz, Baloch, and Africans, whose language he 
ignored, he was unfit for any other but a subordinate ca- 
pacity. Can I then feel otherwise than indignant, when 
I find that, after preceding me from Aden to England 
with the spontaneous offer, on his part, of not appearing 
before the Society that originated the expedition until my 
return, he had lost uo time in taking measures to secure 
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for himself the right of working the field which I had 
opened, and from that day he has placed himself en evi- 
dence aa the prinvwin mobile of au expedition in which he 
signed himself ‘surveyor’ —cujus pars minimum fuit.” 


So much for the quarrel—if we may so call 
an affair in which the contention is all on one 
side; for we fail to find the slightest allusion to it 
in Speke’s account of his Discovery of the Source 
of the Nile. He tells us simply that he had as- 
serted that the lake Victoria N’yanza, which 
he *‘ discovered on the 30th of July, 1858, would 
eventually prove to be the source of the Nile,” 
and that he set out upon the expedition with the 
purpose of proving the truth of his assertion. He 
doubtless had better reasons for believing this 
than those put into his mouth by Captain Bur- 
ton. If in the absence of any statement from 
him of the grounds of his belief, we may be al- 
lowed to conjecture them, we should state some 
of them thus: Here in the heart of the continent 
is a great lake of fresh water which must be sup- 
plied by many rivers. The water poured into 
it must be carried off either by evay oration or 
by an outlet. Every stream bears wjth it more 
or less salts; pure water only is taken up by 
evaporation; hence a lake filled by rivers and 
emptied by evaporation only must in time be- 
come salt, for all the saline matter received into 
it remains, while the surplus of fresh water is 
continually evaporated. A lake remains fresh 
only when its waters, with their saline solutions, 
are carried off by an outlet. The ocean is salt 
because the saline matters poured into it by all 
the rivers remain there. The Sea of Tiberias 
fed and filled by the Jordan is fresh because it 
is emptied by that river as fast as filled; while 
the Dead Sea, fed by the same river, is intense- 
ly salt, because, having no outlet, its surplus wa- 
ters are carried off solely by evaporation, leaving 
the salts behind. The Caspian is salt, because 
it has no outlet; the great American lakes are 
fresh because their overplus of waters, plunging 
down Niagara, are carried off in the St. Law- 
rence. Speke might have reasoned, and most 
likely did reason thus in his own mind, without 
explaining himself to Burton. Here is N’yanza, 
a great fresh-water lake, which must have an 
outlet in some river; that river must find its 
way to the ocean; we know now whence come 
all the African rivers except the Nile; none of 
these can drain N’yanza; but the Nile, from its 
size and the nature of its inundations, must 
drain a vast region; and this region can be 
only that around N’yanza. Therefore, by the 
process of exhaustive reasoning, I conclude 
that this lake before me is the origin of the 
Nile. 

At all events, whatever might have been the 
course of reasoning, the conclusion was correct. 
After a journey which had then lasted almost 
two years, Speke reached the place where the 
Nile pours from the lake in a stream 400 or 500 
feet broad, dashing down a fall of a dozen feet. 
This spot is called by the natives ‘‘ the Stones ;” 
but Speke, with very questionable taste, names 
it ‘‘ Ripon Falls” in honor of the nobleman who 
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presided over the Royal Geographical Society 
when his expedition was got up; the mouth of 
a little bay he calls Napoleon Channel, and Si; 
Roderick Murchison is complimented by having 
his name affixed to a creek close by ; while t 
the African name of the lake he prefixes thi 
name of the British Queen, styling it ** Victoria 
N’yanza”—a designation which we trust will not 
be adopted. It is quite as objectionable an 
likely to be quite as futile as Herschell’s 
ing the planet Uranus Georgium Sidus—“ Thy 
George Star,” or Livingstone’s attempt to sub- 
stitute ‘* Victoria Falls” for Mosiatunye, ‘The 
Smoking Water,” as the name for the magniti- 
cent cataract of the Zambesi. 

Speke’s expedition was, however, by no means 
finished with the discovery of the origin of the 
Nile. He was detained for some time among 
the savage tribes of the region, who were loth to 
part with the first white men whom they had 
seen; and when, by a deal of diplomacy, he 
succeeded in getting off, he had to follow the 
river for 300 miles down to Gondokoro, wher 
he first encountered a white man, and was again 
on the boundaries of civilization. This was in 
February, 1863, and as he fairly set out on his 
journey in October, 1860, the expedition occu- 
pied twenty-nine months. 
during this time, loosely measured on the chart, 
is about 1500 miles, not counting various de- 
tours which he was obliged to make. The sub 
sequent voyage of 2000 miles down the Nile, 
from which a traveler, who had less to say, 
would easily have made a couple of volumes, is 
dispatched by Speke in half a dozen pages. Thi 
preliminary trip from England to the Cape of 
Good Hope, and thence to Zanzibar, is dispose 
of in a half-dozen pages; the return voyage from 
Egypt to England is barely alluded to in a scor 
of lines. 

Speke’s ‘‘ Journal of the Discovery of the 
Source of the Nile,’’ therefore, is devoted main- 
ly to an account of his adventures and discoy 
eries in that portion of Central Africa lying be 
tween five degrees north and five degrees south 
of the equator, and varying little from the thir- 
ty-second parallel of longitude east from Green- 
wich. 





The space traversed 


Of this expedition we propose to give a 
rapid sketch, presenting only a few of the salient 
points. 

When Speke returned to England in 1859, 
after his expedition with Burton, and told to 
the Geographical Society what he had seen and 
what he believed, the answer was, ‘‘We must 
send you there again.” The explorer was will- 
ing to go. He said, ‘‘ Let Government give me 
£5000 for expenses, and I will undertake th: 
work.” The Society thought that Government 
would not give so much. Speke undertook th« 
work for half that sum, engaging to supply th 
remainder of the funds himself. In addition to 
the £2500, the Indian Department furnished him 
with fifty carbines and ammunition, gave sev- 
eral gold watches for presents to native chiefs, 
and aided him in sundry other ways. The cost 
of the expedition must have greatly exceeded 
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the advances made by the Government. Cap- 
tain Grant, an old friend and brother sportsman 
in India, wished to accompany Speke. The ar- 
rangement was quickly made. They worked 
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like brothers during the whole expedition. To 
Grant we owe especially the numerous sketches 
which add so much to the value of Speke’s 
Journal. 
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Captain Speke having left England to prove | All of them volunteered to go with Speke should 
the truth of his opinion, reached Zanzibar, | he ever again undertake an African journey, 


crossed from Zanzibar to the main land, and in | 
October, eighteen hundred and sixty, passed 
through the region known as Uzaramo. His | 
caravan consisted of a corporal and nine pri- | 
vates, Hottentots, small, weakly, and burden- | 
some; a jemadar and twenty-five privates, Be- | 
luchs, these latter being only an escort, offered | 
by the Sultan of Zanzibar, through Uzaramo. | 
Then again of the regular expedition there was | 
an Arab caravan captain directing seventy-five 
freed slaves, there were a hundred negro porters 
and their leader, twelve untrained mules laden 
with ammunition-boxes, three donkeys for the | 
sick, and two-and-twenty goats. ‘Ten men who 
had received bounty money ran away because 
they believed the white men to be cannibals, 
who were taking them into the interior to eat 
them. These took their money with them; | 
but another man put his hire down on the 
ground before he fled. After about a week’s | 
march eight more men decamped with the goats. | 
At different times there must have been some | 
hundreds of men engaged for longer or shorter | 
periods. Speke gives the names of one hundred 
and eight who were specially engaged for the | 
whole expedition. Of these only eighteen re- 
mained with him when he finally reached Egypt; 
about sixty had deserted at various times, tak- | 
ing off with them as much property, especially 
guns, as they could; three had been murdered, as 
many had died, and the rest had been discharged 
or sent back for various reasons, mainly on ac- 
count of sickness. The eighteen whom Speke 
calls his ‘‘ Faithfuls” were photographed in a 
group at Cairo, where they were lodged—black 
as they were—at Shepherd's, the chief hotel, 
waited upon the Viceroy, visited the principal 
places of amusement, and were made much of 
every way. Here they were paid off, all of 
them receiving an increase of wages equal to 
one year’s pay, and were sent back to Zanzibar. 


Having diverged from the direct order of 
events, we will here introduce a general sum- 
mary of Speke’s idea of the physical structur 
of the African continent, and of the character 
of the inhabitants of the equatorial region, of 
which he is the first explorer. Those of ow 
readers who remember the fierce controversy 


| raised a couple of years ago, as to the credibility 


of Du Chaillu’s account of the savage tribes with 
whom he came in contact, will find here a strong 
incidental confirmation of the statements of the 
great gorilla hunter. From what we have learned 
from quite recent travelers, such as Speke and 
Petherick, we are quite warranted in the belief 
that Central Africa, for a few degrees on each 
side of the equator, is peopled by the most th 
oughly savage tribes on the globe—the Fe 
not excepted. Speke, indeed, saw no absolute 
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| cannibals, like Du Chaillu’s Fans, or Petherick’s 


Nyam-nyams. He was told, however, that the 
Wahembe, a tribe living to the west of the region 
traversed by him, and nearer to that described 
by Du Chaillu, would give a goat in exchange 
for a sick or dying child, whose flesh they looked 
upon as the greatest possible delicacy. Of hu- 
man sacrifices, upon special occasion, he makes 


| distinct mention, as we shall see. 


Speke compares the whole continent of Afri: 
as to its ups and downs to a dish turned up- 
side down. There is a central plateau, a sw 
rounding ridge, and a slope down from that 
mountain ridge to the flat strip of land border- 
ing the sea. But of course it is not all uniform 
as a dish-bottom. There are lakes in the cen- 
tral plateau which, when the rains flood them, 
form rivers that cut through the flanking hills 
and find their way down to the sea. In the 
middle of the plateau, around the head of the 
Tanganyika Lake, are high hills of a clayey 
sandstone, probably the old Mountains of the 
Moon. At the northern end of the plateau, in- 
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stead of the rim of hills, there is a general shely- | to prevail at five degrees north. On the equa- 
ing down of the level of the country from the |tor, where there is also the rain-bearing infiu- 
equator to the Mediterranean Sea. ence of the Mountains of the Moon, it rains 

The rains that fill the lakes, at five degrees | more or less all the year round. The winds 
south latitude, last during all the six months | with an easterly tending deflect north and south, 
that the sun is in the south: a like rule is said | following the sun, and are cold enough in the 
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dry season to make the climate pleasant; be- 
sides that, the central region is on a plateau 
lifted three thousand feet above the sea level. 
The rains on the equator, under a vertical sun, 
maintain a constantly profuse growth of vegeta 
tion. ‘This gradually decreases northward and 
southward. 





Five degrees south, whtre there are six months’ 
drought, the natives suffer famine if they do not 
lay by stores during the fertile season to support 
them when the rains are gone, but they lay by 
only and barely store till the next rains, none 
caring or daring to hoard larger wealth for his 
chief or his neighbors to take from him. The 
natives are found nowhere in dense communi- 
ties, but generally distributed over the country 
in tribes under a government that is mostly 
patriarchal, some tribes being pastoral, more 
being agricultural. There are absoiute district 
chiefs, with their councils of graybeards and vil- 
lage chiefs, but except among the Wahuma, 
otherwise called Gallas, or Abyssinians, the 
travelers found no kings. In each community 
the small government revenues are only for the 
support of the chief and his graybeards; thus 
the chief may have a right of free drinking from 
the village brews, right also to a tusk and some 
of the meat of each elephant that is killed among 
his people, or all the leopard, lion, and zebra 
skins. Every chief takes toll—or Hongo, in the 
plural Wahongo—at discretion, upon merehand- 
ise brought into his country, and has a right to 
the property of all persons within his territory 
who are condemned and burned or speared for 
sorcery. 

The people of the whole region are great 
drinkers, though luckily for them distilled spir- 
its are unknown. The general name for any 
liquor seems to be pombe. Speke designates 
by it particularly a beverage made by pressing 
out the juice of the plantain and allowing it to 
ferment. In the fertile portion of the country 
this is abundant. The plantain is the food and 
its juice the drink of the people. No man of 
any standing thinks himself to have got fairly 
through the day until he has ‘‘sat upon pombé,” 
or, in our phrase, until he is ‘‘ tight.” They are 
nowise particular in their mode of drinking. 
Captain Grant gives a couple of characteristic 
sketches, one of the mode of preparing pombe, 
and another of a group of Waganda officers hay- 
ing a jolly time in drinking. 

The several tribes of Central Africa do not 
differ essentially. They all fight a great deal 
with one another; half-brothers of a polygamist 
father fight together after his death over the dis- 
tribution of his slaves and cattle; while the cus- 
tom of slavery tends also in itself to keep up a 
strife that keeps down population. Moreover, 
men who have slaves become doubly lazy through 
the dread of seeming slavish; they avoid work, 
and leave to the women the task of assisting the 
slaves in brewing, cooking, grinding corn, the 
making of pots and baskets, care of the house- 
hold, labor in the fields. Women are property. 
In the name of dowry, the price for a wife is 


paid in slaves, cows, goats, fowls, brass wire, or 
beads. A wife can return to her father by re- 
funding the dowry, or she can be sent home by 
her husband, who then has a right to receiy: 
half his dowry back. Polygamy is the rule, an 
children are wealth. Both sons and daughters 
cook for the house, the daughters more than th 
sons; then daughters become also salable as 
wives, and sons are fellow-combatants, besidc 
being supporters of their parents in old age. 
The negroes of Central Africa give up thei 
minds to the influence of their magicians, « 
M’ganga, who may hinder the movements of a 
traveler at their discretion, by prophesying ca- 
lamities if he set eyes upon the soil of any 
gion. They divine with a cow’s or antelope’s 
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horn, called Uganga, stuffed with a magic pow- 
der. Such a horn, when stuck ir the ground 
before a village, is said to ward off attacks of ai 
enemy, and, if held in the magician’s hand, is 
said to enable him to discover any thing that is 
stolen or lost. The people pay their magiciai 
for sticks, stones, or mud, which 4e has doc- 
tored for them. They believe that certain flow 
ers held in the hand will guide them to any thing 





lost; that good luck and warning come to then 
in the voice of bird or beast. They build dwart 
huts in their fields, and lay grain on them for 
the evil spirit; and their little churches for th 
spirits they call also Uganga. More rarely, whe: 
the magician has found by inspecting the blo 
and bones of an animal flayed for the purpos: 
that there will be war, a young child is flaye: 
and laid across a path where all the warriors 
may step over it as they go forth to batt 
Usually, however, they are content to step ov 
Another extreme form of bar 
barous ceremonial is to lay a small child and : 
fowl both alive on a grating of sticks over a jai 
half full of water, cover them over with a sec- 
ond jar, and steam them like potatoes for a cer- 
tain time. At the end of that time, if they b 
dead, a proposed war must be deferred; if liv 
ing, it may at once be entered on. 

In Africa, after leaving the low country by) 
the coast, one finds plenty of cows that yield a 


a flayed goat. 


little milk, from which butter is made; goats also 
are common, but there are fewer sheep, and 
those ill-bred and lanky, with long fat tails 
Fowls abound, a few Muscovy ducks are im- 
ported, also pigeons and cats. There are many 
small dogs, and in some places a few donkeys 
At the proper season there is hunting of the wild 
elephant, buffalo, giraffe, zebra, pigs, and ante- 
lopes, or shooting with arrows at small birds, 
and guinea-fowls. But with animal life and 
vegetation at their command—f only they knew 
how to command it, and had sufficient provi- 
dence and industry—-the native tribes of Central 
Africa frequently suffer from famine, and ar 
found eating dogs, cats, rats, porcupines, snakes, 
lizards, tortoises, locusts, and wild ants: or, are 
forced to seek the seeds of wild grapes, or to 
pluck wild herbs, fruits, and roots. 

The traces of the prowling, restless elephant 
are common in the woods, here and there lies a 
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tree that it has amused him to knock down, but | 
he himself is rarely seen. In every jungle there 
is the rhinoceros. The buffalo delights in the 
dark places where he can wallow in the mud, and 
browse and drink at ease. That taste for a mud- 
bath the wild pig shares with him. 
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popotamus is found wherever there is water to 
float him. In all open forests and plains, where 
the villages are not too frequent, and the grass 
is not too long, are the giraffe, the zebra, and 
the antelope. The lion, a sneakish beast, is 
seldom heard, more rarely seen. Thievish hye- 
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nas abound ; leopards, less common, are the ter- 
ror of the villagers. Foxes are not numerous, 
but the native traveler is often terrified by their 
ill-omened bark. Porcupines, although not nu- 
merous, are widely spread, and so are hares, of 








RANT DANCING WITH UKULIMA, 


GE 


no rabbits. Squirrels and monkeys keep out ot 
sight among the trees. ‘Tortvises and snakes, 
and huge and little snails in great variety, craw] 
about after the rains. Lizards abound. Wild- 
cats and animals of the ferret kind destroy the 


about half the size of English hares. There are | small game, of which guinea-fowl is the most 
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abundant. Partridges are common, but quails 
rare, and there are very many little birds where 


there is water. ‘There are few mice, but many 
rats feed in the fields, and on the stores of men. 
In open plains are the ostrich, and the bustard, 
and the florikan. Ducks and snipe do not like 
Africa; geese and storks are found only where 
there is most water. There are few vultures, 
but many hawks and crows. 

It was chiefly by help of the men freed from 
slavery, or the Wanguana, who worked for them 
as hired servants, that Captains Speke and Grant 
were enabled to assure their discovery of the 
true source of the Nile. 
born Africans, who usually, after having been 
caught in wars and sold to the Arabs for cloth, 
beads, or brass wire, have been taken to the 
Zanzibar market, and resold like horses to the 
highest bidder, then kept in bondage by their 
new master, circumcised as Mussulmans, fed, 
clothed, and kindly treated. After a time, when 
a sufficiently strong tie of mutual interest and 
regard has been established, such slaves are com- 
monly trusted far away in the interior to buy for 
their master slaves and ivory. By Moham- 
medan law, at his master’s death a slave is free, 
but in Zanzibar he is usually willed to the next 
The slaves at Zanzibar are physically 
stronger and more numerous than the Arabs who 


heir. 


The Wanguana are 


hold them; but they accept their position with- | 


out question, and even think it would be dis- 
honest to run away from a man who has bought 
them in the usual course of trade. When freed, 


at his master’s death, the slave in Zanzibar takes | 


service in some vessel: an employment he likes, 
and from which he looks down on other Africans 
as savages ; or he will serve some other merchant 
1s a porter, and when he has saved money enough 


begins a trade of his own in slaves—the com- | 
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modity most easily come by—and ivory. But 


the Wanguana are spoiled children without con- 
sciences, arrived at man’s estate ; they are strong, 
brave, frivolous, and lazy, lounging cheats. 
From this general survey we return to the di- 
rect route followed by Speke. Leaving Uzara- 
mo, the way was next through the uplands of 
Usagara, where the lean people in a fertile land 
habitually fly before the sound of an approach- 
ing caravan, warned by their long experience 
of slave-hunting treachery. Captain Grant had 
his attack of fever without loss of time; it seized 
on him before the month was out, and instead 
of passing away after the first year, as Speke’s 


| had done on the former journey, it stuck to 


him, recurring every fortnight till the journey 
ended. It was often necessary to leave Grant 
behind, while Speke went out on various ex- 
ploring trips. After one of these, which lasted 
about three weeks, Speke came back with no 
little anxiety for his friend and companion. He 
found that Grant’s health had greatly improved, 
and that he had amused himself by taking part 
in the dances of the natives. Of one of these 
entertainments he made a sketch, representing 
himself dancing with a sable belle named Uka- 
lima. 

Having mounted by the hilly Usagara rang« 
to the more level lands of the interior, the tra 








y- 
elers were in the wild region of Ugogo, where 
the people, of a ruddy brown-black, are of the 


color of a rich plum, form tembé or mud vil- 
lages about all the water-springs, keep plenty of 
cattle, and farm enough to supply both them- 
selves and the thousands who annually pass in 
caravans. But they are so avaricious and in- 
trusive that caravans never enter their vil 
but camp outside among the 
trees” that often encircle these villages with a 
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The Ugogo were found 
The springs were so dry that 
water fetched the price of the country beer; and 
the small stores of grain were being mixed with 
the monkey-bread seeds of the gouty-limbed 


ring fence of thorns. 
partly famishing. 


tree. Captain Speke shot, one night, his first 





BALE. 


THE WASUI BRINGING PROVISIONS FOR 


OAMP IN THE UTHUNGU VALLEY. 


rhinoceros, and fetched his men to get its mew 
before the hungry Wagogo could find it. But 
the tough skin could hardly be cut through be- 
fore the Wagogo had gathered about the dead 
beast like vultures, and fallen to work on it 
among the men of the exploring party ‘ with 











swords, spears, knives, and hatchets; cutting and 
slashing, thumping and bawling, fighting and 
tearing, tumbling and wrestling up to their knees 
in filth and blood in the middle of the carcass. 
When a tempting morsel fell to the possession 
of any one, a stranger neighbor would seize and 
bear off the prize in triumph. Right was now 
, matter of mere might, and lucky it was,” says 


Captain Speke, ‘‘that it did not end in a fight | 


between our men and the villagers. These 
might afterward be seen, one by one, covered 
with blood, scampering home, each with his 
spoil—a piece of tripe, or liver, or lights, or 
whatever else it might have been his fortune to 
get off with.” In one day’s buffalo shooting 
Captain Speke was three times charged upon by 
his game; then war was threatened by a native 
chief who could not extort all he desired in the 
hongo, or toll for use of the ground, that had to 
be argued over and settled at every village, as 
systematically as the European traveler must 
settle with his landlord at every hotel. Then 
followed eight successive marches through the 
wilderness, after the porters had already been re- 
duced to living on wild herbs and white ants. 

Before the end of the next January (1861), 
when they had reached Unyamuezi, the Coun- 
try of the Moon, more than half the explorers’ 
property had been stolen; the famine in the 
land had made the traveling expenses unpre- 
cedented ; twelve mules and three donkeys were 
dead; one Hottentot was dead, five had re- 
turned, and, after a reinforcement on the way, 
more than a hundred men had deserted. 

The region known as Unyamuezi, or the Coun- 
try of the Moon, is not much smaller than En- 
gland. The natives have no historical tradi- 
tions, but their forefathers were first called, in 
ancient time by the Hindus who traded with 
the east coast of Africa, Men of the Moon, asso- 
ciated with whom there first arose what was 
written of the Mountains of the Moon. These 
men are now, as they were in ancient time, the 
greatest traders in Africa; they are the only 
people of the interior who, for love of trade and 
change, will leave their own country as porters, 
and account it a pleasure to go down to the 
coast. Their country is a high plateau, three 
or four thousand feet above the sea level, with 
little outeropping hills of granite, and many 
fertilizing springs in the valleys. 
rich iron ore in sandstone, they smelt it and 
work it up expertly, make cotton cloths in looms 
of their own, and keep many flocks and herds. 
But the Men of the Moon, who are blacker than 
their neighbors, want pluck, are desperate smok- 
ers, and are much given to drink. The road to 
their country Captains Speke and Grant found 
to be held by a fine young brigand chief, Manua 
Sera, who had been a lawful chief forcibly deposed 
by the Arab traders because, on his accession, he 
laid unaccustomed tolls upon them. He was 
much liked for his generosity by the Wanya- 
muezi, who would have done any thing they 
could to restore him, and believed that he had 
a charmed life; but the Arabs, upon whom he 
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was then, in revenge, levying black-mail, were 
resolved to hunt him down. Famine was also 
among the Wanyamuezi, who were in all direc- 
tions lying about dead of starvation. 
however, was the exception. 


Famine, 
Almost every 
where the country was remarkably fertile, and 
provisions in abundance were brought to the 
camps for sale. 

| With war as well as famine in the country, 
his remaining men sick, and the necessary force 
to secure independence of the natives during the 
| rest of the march northward not procurable, Cap- 


tain Speke, after a march forward, returned to 
Kazé, where the Arabs were living in fresh ter- 
ror of the victorious Manua Sera. 
tiations for a peace were set on foot, but nothing 
came of them. Having secured a reinforcement 
| of two-and-twenty men, Captain Speke returned 
|to his comrade Grant, whom he had left sick at 
Meninga, and found greatly recovered. They 
pushed on, plagued every where with extortion 
theft, desertion, breach of faith. At the village 
of Mbisu they found peace being ratified between 
|a small and a great chief, after a war which had 
| lasted two years, during all which time the lists 
of those fallen in battle had amounted to three 
killed on each side. A caravan leader named 
Ungurue, or the Pig, was engaged here, and 
there was again delay over the difficult or vain 
search for porters. The natives were not to be 
| tempted even by three times the price usually 
| paid by Arab traders. Supplies were not inex- 
haustible, and the travelers pushed on to Nunda, 
where the chief, Ukilima, claimed of Grant four 
| yards of cloth for walking round a dead lioness, 
It destroyed a charm, said Ukilima. At Nun- 
da was a caravan of Arabs, who said they had 
never come that way before, and never would 
again. They had lost five thousand dollars’ worth 
of beads by their porters running away with the 
loads, and were at a stand-still for want of men. 
Captain Speke himself, abandoning all hope of 
getting a sufficient force about him, left Grant 
behind, with the most honest man in the compa- 
ny for his attendant, and pushed on, reaching 
on the 9th of June the “ palace” of M’yonga, 
the chief extortioner in those parts, and making 
terms with him for his own passage through the 
land, and for his sick brother's passage after- 
| ward to join him, free of all further charge. 
Through such experience, then, the explorer 
made his way across the Country of the Moon, 
and entered the next region of Uzinza, which is 
ruled by two Wahuma chieftains descended from 
the Abyssinian stock. The country here rises 
in high rolls that swell as they approach the 
Mountains of the Moon. Here there was the 
old weary story of petty extortion. ‘‘The Pig” 
was offered ten necklaces a day in extra pay if 
he would avoid the villages and march steadily 
ten miles a day. Instead of doing’so, he led the 
traveler into every robbers’ den, where the chief 
must have his drums beaten in token that the 
hongo had been paid before more progress could 
be made. After being especially fleeced in So- 
rombo by a chief named Makaka, the next ob- 
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PRESENTING SPOILS TO BUMANIKA, 


stacle was the steady refusal of the whole camp | and cloths were written for, with fifty armed 


to advance into what was regarded as an enemy’s men, which it would cost a thousand pounds to 
country. Speke then returned to Grant, at Kazé, | get and bring up to the scene of action, Then 
with a cough, produced by the cold easterly winds news came from Suwarora, a great chief in the 
of the plateau, that daily grew worse, so that he district yet unexplored, that he had heard with 
could not lie or sleep on either side. More beads displeasure of the unfriendly reports that had 











prevented the white man from advancing to visit 
him. A certain Lumeresi, getting the traveler 
as guest in his hut when he fell sick, made the 
most of his opportunity to fleece. Nearly ten 
times the pay given by an Arab presently be- 
eame the hire of men; and as for the further 
hongo questions, seeing how sick of them the 
reader becomes, we may conceive how tedious 
thev were to the travelers. 

But at last they forced their way to the beau- 
iful country of Karague, where King Rumanika 
ordered that they should be fed in the villages 
at his own cost, and where there is no taxation 
of the traveler. His Majesty is a well-made 
man, of the best Abyssinian blood, with a fine 
oval face, large eyes, anda high nose. It is his 
custom to shake hands like an Englishman. But 
it was a great wonder to him to see Captain 
Speke sit on an iron camp-chair; he took it to 
be the white man’s throne, and cried thereat, 
“Oh, these Wazungu! these Wazungu! they 
know and do every thing!” He was still more 
astonished one day when Grant, having gone out 
hunting, shot three rhinoceroses, and had their 
heads brought and presented to the king as tro- 
phies. ‘This must have been done with some- 
thing more potent than powder,” he exclaimed. 
‘*No wonder that the English are the greatest 
men inthe world!” The wives of this king and 
of the princes are fattened carefully up to the 
highest standard of beauty. They sit on the floor 
in the bee-hive shaped hut, with wooden pots of 
milk hanging on all the poles that support it, and 
are expected to sip at the milk incessantly, the 
father sometimes standing over a daughter of six- 
teen with a stick to keep her active at the uninter- 
mitted suckling. Constant swallowing of milk 
and the complete avoidance of exercise make the 
court ladies so big that the fat hangs in puddings 
from their joints, and a great queen—a very great 
queen—thinks it much to stand upon all fours 
like a hog; to rise and stand on her two hind- 
legs only is more than, with two people to help 
her, she can always accomplish without faint- 
ing. One princess measured within an inch of 
two feet round the arm, and four feet four inches 
round the chest; height about five feet eight. 
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King Rumanika put his hospitality and good- 
will into the best form by assisting the desire of 
the travelers to learn the geography of his land, 
and the relation of the adjacent rivers and lakes 
to the Mountains of the Moon. 

Some parallels to such old pictures as one 
finds in the Romance of Alexander are to be 
met with at Karague. We think of the spear 
that none but the destined conqueror could draw 
from the earth when Rumanika tells how one 
of his peasants found in the earth an iron like 
a carrot, but dig as he might and pull as he 
might, with others to help him, it would not 
be drawn out of the ground, and yet when Ru- 
manika went he lifted it without the smallest 
exertion. When Rumanika’s father, the great 
King Dagara, died, there was placed before his 
three sons a small light drum loaded with charms. 
Rumanika lifted it with his little finger, although 
neither of his brothers could, with their whole 
force, lift it from the ground. To this fable Ru- 
manika himself was a witness. He also told how 
the body of the deceased King Dagara was sewn 
in a cowskin and set afloat in a boat upon the 
lake until it decomposed, and then three mag- 
gots were taken from it and given in charge to 
the heir-elect. One maggot turned into a lion, 
one into a leopard, and the other into a stick. 
Then the royal body was shut up in a hut with 
five living maidens and fifty cows, and the door- 
way was made fast forever. 

Dagara’s father, Rumanika’s grandfather, 
lived so long that it was supposed he would 
never die, and at last he secured death for him- 
self by the use of charms. <A young lion came 
out of the heart of his corpse and gave birth to 
other lions, who have been the defense of the 
land of Karague. When countries to the north 
threatened Dagara, he gathered together these 
lions, who were all obedient to his will, and 
swept the enemy away. Rumanika claimed also 
to have been, on his accession, to that part of 
the country where, if a prince sit down, the earth 
rises with him, telescope fashion, till it has hoist- 
ed him to the skies, whence, if he be found a 
proper person toinherit Karague, he is gently low- 
ered again: if not, he is dropped and smashed. 


RUMANIKA'’S NEW MOON LEVEE. 
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Dagara, his son told Speke, had wished to 
know what the centre of the earth was made of: 
so he dug into the ground behind his palace, a 
deep ditch that led from the palace to the cavern, 
but there he gave up the job of digging, and 
spent many days in his cavern without eating 
and drinking, turning himself sometimes into a 
young man, sometimes into an old one. One 
of Rumanika’s scientific questions was whether 
the moon made different faces to laugh at us 
upon earth. | 

Every new moon the king holds a grand levée, 
at one of which Speke was present. In the | 
court-yard of the palace thirty-five drummers 
were ranged in front of the monarch and his 
principal officers. They struck up together with | 
very good harmony. Then came another con- 
cert of hand drums and wind instruments. When 
this was over district officers came in one by one 
on tip-toe, brandishing twigs in their hands, and 
swearing fidelity at the top of their voices, and 
hoping that the king would cut off their heads 
if they ever turned back before his enemies. 
They then knelt, held out their sticks that the 
king might touch them, and retired. 

Leaving with Rumanika his friend Captain 
Grant, who was then too ill to travel, Captain 
Speke passed on into Uganda, said to be named 
after a poor sportsman who, eight generations 
ago, came into that country with a pack of dogs, 
a woman, a spear, and a shield, and killed so 
much meat that he fed the people: who invited 
him to be their king, for they said, ‘‘Of what 
use is our present king, who lives so far away 
that when we sent him the offering of a cow, 
the cow gave birth to a calf on the journey, and 
the calf becoming a cow became the mother, 
grandmother, and great-grandmother of cows, 
and the offering has not yet reached the king’s 
court!” So they made Uganda king, and gave | 
his name to the country, and called him by the 
new name of Kimera. Kimera stood on a stone, | 
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with a spear in his hand and a woman and a dog 
sitting by his side, and his footprints and th 
mark left by his spear-end, and the mark of th, 
seats of the woman and the dog, are yet to be 
seen upon that stone. The great king of Unyoro 
who was so far away, when he heard how a kin g 
had been made in that corner of his dominions. 
only said in his magnificence, ‘‘ The poor creat 
ure must be starving. Let him feed there, if }y 
likes.” 

It was now January, 1862. Fifteen months 
had been spent in the journey and the numer- 
ous delays which they had been compelled t 
make. Speke had not yet seen N’yanza. In 
his former expedition he had just seen the south- 
ern end; while the Nile was presumed to flow 
from its northern extremity. He had now fol- 
lowed very nearly his old track westward until 
he had passed beyond the longitude of the lake, 
and then turned northward parallel to its west- 
ern side, but at some distance from it, thoug! 
gradually approaching it. His first view of tl 
lake was had on the 28th of January. Of this 
he says in his quiet, undemonstrative way: ‘‘ We 
put up ina village beneath a small hill, from th 
top of which I saw the Victoria N’yanza for the 
first time on this march.” He pressed on as fast 
as possible to the capital of Mtésa, the cruel 
king of Uganda, which he reached on the 19th 
of February. 





Here he was detained for nearly 
His account of this monarch and 
his court is the most interesting part of his work. 

Spears, shields, and dogs, are the Uganda 
cognizance. These all must keep. The king 
always appears in company with two spears, dog, 
shield, and woman. He keeps strict court, 
where untidiness of dress is sometimes punished 
by decapitation. Whatever the king does, he 
must be thanked for with groveling, wriggling, 
and whining. Court ceremonies are so numer- 


five months. 


ous that they take up the greater part of every 


audience, the king having a sharp eye for every 





A QUEEN DRAGGED TO EXECUTION. 














sort of shortcoming, when he condemns the 
blunderer to lose his head, and takes in his prop- 
rty the price of his head, if he can pay it, to 
: If not, 
ll near the untidy man rise in an instant, drums 


eat to drown his cries, a dozen bind him with 


keep the royal exchequer in good order. 


ords. and he is dragged off to instant execu- 
tion. The offense may be a tie made contrary 
) court regulations, or an inch of leg accident- 
And yet his Ma- 
As for his 


ives, every slight offense or oversight in their 


lly exposed while squatting. 
sty is waited on by naked women. 
it manners is punishable by death. Cap- 
In Speke reports, after a long residence at the 

rt of Uganda, that ‘‘nearly every day I have 
seen one, two, or three of the wretched palace 
vomen led away to execution, tied by the hand 
nd dragged along by one of the body-guard, 
rving out, ‘Oh, my lord!’ ‘My king!’ ‘My 
!’ at the top of her voice in the utmost 
When the king of this delightful 
urt heard that the white men were coming, 
ie “caused fifty big men and four hundred 
small ones to be executed, because he said his 








lespair. 


subjects were so bumptious they would not al- 
low any visitors to come near him, else he would 
have had white men before.” 

The court of this equatorial king, whose coun- 
try, lying under the equator, rounds the north- 
m border of the great lake Victoria N’yanza, 


overs a whole hill with its gigantic huts. Cap- 


KING OF UGANDA RETIRING 
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tain Speke found it necessary, at first, to submit 
to much ceremonial. On the first visit he sim- 
ply had the honor of looking at his majesty. As 
evening drew on his majesty sent to ask the 
white man whether he had seen him, and on 
getting the answer, ‘‘ Yes, for full one hour,” 
he rose, spears in hand, leading his white dog, 
and waddled ceremoniously away, with a gro- 
tesque royal gait, intended to imitate the out 
ward sweep of the hind legs in the stride of 
lion. 


a 
Captain Speke had occasion to blister 
this terrible despot, and made the acquaintance 
also of the convivial queen-mother: who smoked 
her pipe, got and drank it 
like a pig out of a trough when the small wood- 
en cups ceased to content her. 

A creek of the Lake N’yanza, not very far 
from the King of Uganda’s palace, is named 
Murchison Creek ; 
of a deep rushy swamp, is the royal yachting es- 
tablishment The king 
set off for this Cowes without notix e, a day be- 
fore the time he had appointed, expecting every 


drunk upon pombé, 


and here, across the mouth 


the Cowes of Uganda. 


body instantly to fall into his place. Seeing a 
woman tied by the hands to be punished for 
some offense he combined business with pleas 
ure by firing at her and killing her. When he 
was picnicking at his Cowes he usually ate 
with both hands, gnawing his meat like a dog; 
meat that he found too 
tough he pulled out of his mouth aud gave to his 


and bits of gristle or 


pages to eat as especial dain- 
ties. 
days’ pleasure they went to an 
island in Lake N’yanza, where 
the S} irit of the lake, the Nile 
source, WAS sup] osed to dwell. 
Here one of the prettiest and 
best of the king’s wives, think- 
ing to please him, offered him 
a fruit that she had plucked. 
On which he flew into a vio- 
lent passion at the breach of 
etiquette, and ordered her off 
to instant execution, The 
other women appealed and 
implored, but the king only 
became more brutal, and, tak- 
ing a heavy stick, 


In the course of three 


beat his 
poor victim on the head with 
it. Captain Speke, for the 
first time, ventured to inter- 
cede, and the king smiled and 
released the woman instantly. 

In May Grant, who had par- 
tially regained his health, ar- 
rived, and Speke had the hon- 
or of introducing him to the 
Queen-Dowager, who is quite 
as important a personage as 
the king. Speke now urged 
his request to be allowed to 
proceed northward, assuring 
her that was the way from 
which she could get European 
goods, to which she had taken 
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a desperate fancy from the specimens which | 


Speke had given her. But it was a month 
more, and after infinite diplomacy, before the 
desired permission was granted. 

But at last in July, 1862, after nearly five 
months had been spent in Uganda, the king 





TO THE QUEEN-DOWAGER 
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granted the pass through Ungoro, and the trav- 
elers departed. Some hostility was provoked 
on the way by his native escort, and a man was 
killed; but in a fortnight the actual source of 
the Nile was reached over hills and through 
huge grasses and village plantations that had 
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been laid waste by the elephants. From the 
broad lake, partly shut out from view by a spur 
of hill, the water roars down a rock-broken fall 
of about twelve feet deep, and four or five hun- 
dred feet broad, where the passenger-fish leap, 
and the Wasoga and Waganda fishermen plant 
themselves with rod and hook von all convenient 


spots. Above the falls—‘t The Stones”—is a fer- 
rv. Belowthem the cattle come down to drink ; 
the hippopotamus and crocodile lie lazily upon 


the water. Around are grass-topped hills, with 


gardens on the slopes, and wooded valleys. 


flows the it Nile stream from the Lake 


N’yanza; 


gre 


So |} 


its remotest source or top head being | 


it the other end of the lake, close on the third | 


degree of south latitude. This makes the whok 
length of the Nile two thousand three hundred 
or more than an eleventh part of the 
round of the globe. 








— 
whou 


Speke now hoped that his wearisome foot- 


eurneyings were over, and that he had nothing | 


to do but to float quietly down the broad river. 


Procuring five rude boats he and his men em-| 


barked; but the 
posed by the natives, a fight ensued, one of the 
enemy was killed, and another wounded. 


next day their advance was op- 


Saar el 
This 


he would have nothing to do 
He ended by saying, ‘‘ I am a beg 
strings of beads]. 


self, with whom 





and want 





If you have not got 
500 to spare, you must, at any rate, 
400.’ 





simbi | 
give me 
He was sent back to his master rejoicing 
with the 500 simbi strung about his neck. Spek: 
administered a delicate bit of flattery to this 


King Kamrasi. Taking a Bible one day, he read 
to him the 14th chapter of Second Chronicles, in 
| which it is written how Zerah, the I thiopian, 
with a host of a thousand thousand, met Asa 
king of the Jews, with a large army, and had 


life. There was a camp, with three largé 


was the first instance of actual hostility which | 
they had experienced during their long journey- 


ings; and this apparently arose from their being 
mistaken for enemies. Speke then left the riv- 
er, and made his way by land to the residence 
f Kamrasi, king of Unyoro—a great rogue and 





nea 
The 
old fellow made his salaam, and then went 


Ti 


en, an old man less than three feet high. 
through a series of 
Thumb. He 
ira, or charg 
of his life. 
rasi, hearing of him, sent for him, gave him two 
women, who died, then another, who ran away, 
and at last another, a distorted dwarf like him 


performances a la 
d the 
1 


the story 


danced, sung, performe 
ig march, and then tol 
He was born in the interior 





Kam- 
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t, and the owner of the ugliest dwarf ever | 


of the soldiers; 


tam- 
| 


a later date the 
Arabs : 


owed that they were al- 


ts adding that at 
Ethiopians had fought with the 
all of which sh 


a great figh 


tuguesce ; 
ways a great people. 

They were detained, under one pretense and 
another, in Unyoro from August till November; 
but at length were permitted to proceed, ar 
a couple of weeks reached the coun } 
Madi, where the y came upon t kens of civilized 





flags over it. This th *y were sure was 
of Mr. Petherick, an ivory-merchant, : 
ish consul at 





Khartoum, who had visited En 


written a be 


gland a year or two before, ok de 
scribing his travels in Africa, and collected 


funds to enable him to fit out an expeditio 
go in search of Speke and G 
strangers proved to be a body of Turkisl 


ant 


1 troops, 


commanded by one Mahamed, who had been 
sent up here after ivory and tribute. A sad 
gang of ragamufiins they were. So brutal was 
their conduct that the poor were accus 


Madi 
tomed to remove their villages at the approactl 
no very di task, as thi 
frame-work of their huts is hardly larger than 
the expand d hooy -skirt of a fashionable belle 
in any civilized country. 


fheult 


Thence pushing on, our explorers made their 
to Gondokoro He re 
moored by the shore, and hurrying toward the 


way they saw vessels 
was a man evident! 
an. For one m | 
thought that this must be 
Petherick ; the next, he found 


t Speke 


men 





his hand claspe lin that of his 
old friend Baker — of whose 
hunting exploits in Ceylon 
the readers of th Magazine 





have heard B | had com 
with three vessels, fully equip- 
ped with men, s, cam- 
els, horses, donkeys, beads. 


brass-wire, and every thing 
necessary for a long journey, 
expressly to look after Spe ke 
he 


c qua- 


and Grant, hoping, as 
said, to find them on th 
tor and in some terrible fix, 
that he might have the pleas- 
ure of helping them out of it. 

Here at Gondokoro, just 
about five degrees north of 
the equator, the perils and 


privations of this long jour- 
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ney were over; for the voyage of two thousand | 
miles down the Nile was but a pleasure - trip. 
And here Captain Speke closes his account of the | 
most adventurous and successful exploring ex- 
pedition of modern times. We have given mere- 
ly a bare outline of some of its salient points. 
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MAHAMED'S PARTY ON THE 


To have presented any thing like a complete 
view of it we should have been obliged to quote 
almost the whole work. Opening to the world 
an entirely new region, it will rank as the most 
interesting book of travel which has appeared for 
many years. 
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} Seca fishers went sailing down to the west, 
Away to the west as the sun went down; 
Each thought of the woman who loved him the best, 
And the children stood watching them out of the town: 
For men must work, and women must weep, 
And here’s little to earn, and many to keep, 


Though the harbor bar be moaning. 


Three wives sat up in the light-house tower, 
And trimmed the lamps as the sun went down; 
And they looked at the squall, and they looked at the shower, 
While the night rack came rolling up, ragged and brown; 
But men must work, and women must weep, 
Though storms be sudden, and waters deep, 


And the harbor bar be moaning. 


Three corpses lie out on the shining sands, 
In the morning gleam as the tide went down, 
And the women are weeping and wringing their hands, 
For those who will never come home to the town. 
But men must work, and women must weep, 
And the sooner it’s over, the sooner to sleep, 


And good-by to the bar and its moaning. 
CHARLES KINGSLEY 
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WEATUERFORD LN JACKSON'S TENT. 


IX.—WAR WITH CREEK INDIANS. 
WW BEN the United States purchased Loui- 


siana from France, Spain claimed to be 
the owner of the whole territory along the Gulf 
of Mexico below the 35th parallel, from the Mis- 
sissippi River to the Atlantic Ocean, including 
its great Eastern Peninsula, under the name 
of East and West Florida. The United States 
claimed the ownership of the latter, or the re- 
gion westward of the Perdito River (now the 
States of Alabama and Mississippi), and this 
caused a dispute which was unsettled when war 
was declared by the United States against Great 
Britain in the summer of 1812. ! 


| 


proceeded to make a practical solution of the 
question by taking possession of the territory 
claimed for that government, before the British, 


| who were the friends of the Spaniards there, 


should be able to get a foothold in the land. 


| General Wilkinson and a competent number of 
| troops took possession of Mobile, and a military 


post was established at Mount Vernon, high up 
the Mobile River, toward its birth-place at the 
confluence of the Tombigbee and Alabama. The 
Spanish garrison at Mobile withdrew to Pensa- 
cola, and the Spanish authorities at the latter 
place blustered and threatened, but nothing 
more, excepting to throw open that port to the 


The former | war-vessels of the British, giving them every “aid 
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and comfort” in their power, joining with them 
in inciting the Indians of the Creek Confederacy 
to war against the United States and its citizens 
in their country, and in supplying the savages 
with weapons, ammunition, and food. At one 
time war with the Spaniards seemed inevitable, 
ind General Andrew Jackson led a large num- 
ber of Tennessee Volunteers from Nashville to 
Natchez, in the autumn and winter of 1812-'13, 
with the expectation of engaging in it. The 
cloud passed away. 

Omens of a war tempest soon appeared in the 
southern firmament, and Jackson was not al- 
lowed to remain long in quiet on his plantation. 
British emissaries, pale and dusky, were busy 
among the Indians of the Gulf region, endeavor- 
ing to stir them up to war against the Ameri- 
cans around them, hoping thereby to divide and 
weaken the military power of the United States, 
and lessen the danger that menaced Canada with 
invasions and conquests. Chief among these 
emissaries in zeal and influence was Tecumtha, 
the great Shawnoese warrior, who, as early as 
the spring of 1811, had, with patriotic designs, 
visited the Southern tribes, and labored to secure 
their alliance with Northern and Western sav- 
ages in a great confederation, whose prime ob- 
ject was to stay the encroachments of the white 
men. He went among the Seminoles in Flor- 
ida, the Cherokees and Creeks in Western 
Georgia and Alabama, and the Des Moines in 
Missouri, but accomplishing little more than 
sowing the seeds of discontent, which might, in 
time, germinate into open hostility. He re- 
turned to his home on the Wabash just after the 
battle of Tippecanoe, which his unworthy broth- 
er, The Prophet, had rashly brought on, and 


which destroyed his hopes of a purely Indian‘ 


Confederacy. Hereafter his patriotic efforts 
were put forth in alliance with the British, who 
gladly accepted the aid of the cruel savages of 
the Northwest. 

In the autumn of 1812, after the surrender of 
Detroit and the Michigan Territory promised 
long quiet on that frontier, Tecumtha went again 
to the Gulf region. He took his brother, The 
Prophet, with him, partly to employ him as an 
instrument in managing the superstitions of the 
Indians, and partly to prevent Ais doing mis- 
chief at home. 

They were accompanied by about thirty war- 
riors. The Choctaws and Chickasaws, among 
whom they passed on the way, would not listen 
favorably to Tecumtha’s seductive words; but 
the Seminoles in Florida and Georgia, and the 
Creeks in the present Alabama, lent to him 
willing ears. He was among the latter in Oc- 
tober, when he crossed the Alabama River at 
Autauga, in the lower part of the present Autau- 
ga county, and there addressed the assembled 
Creeks for the first time. His eloquence, his 
patriotic appeals, and his fame as a warrior won 
him many followers, and with these and his own 
retinue he went on to Cosawta, on the Alabama, 
and at the Hickory Ground addressed a large 
concourse of warriors who had flocked to see 
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and hear the mighty Shawnoese, whose exploits 
in the buffalo chase, on the war-path, and in the 
council had filled their ears, even in boyhood, 
with wondrous tales of achievements won. It 
was a successful day, and ‘Tecumtha was greatly 
encouraged. He crossed the Coosa and went 
boldly forward in the direction of the Great Falls 
of the Tallapoosa (in the southwest port of the 
present Tallapoosa country) to Tuckabatchee, 
the ancient Creek capital, where Colonel Haw- 
kins, the United States Indian agent, had called 
a great council of the Creeks. Hawkins was 
highly esteemed by them, and at his call full 
five thousand Indians responded in person, and 
many white people and negroes mingled with 
them at the gathering. 

Tecumtha approached this great assemblage 
with well-feigned modesty. He kept at the 
outer circle of spectators until the conclusion of 
the agent’s first day’s address, when, at the 
head of his thirty followers from the Ohio re- 
gion, he marched with dignity into the square, 
all of them entirely naked except their flaps and 
ornaments. Their faces were painted black, and 
their heads were adorned with eagle-feathers. 
White buffalo tails dragged behind, suspended 
by bands around their waists. Like appendages 
were attached to their arms; and their whole 
appearance was as hideous as possible, and their 
bearing uncommonly pompous and ceremonious. 
‘They marched around and around in the square, 
and then approaching the Creek chiefs, they cord- 
ially gave them the Indian salutation of a shake 
at arm’s-length, and exchanged tobacco in token 
of friendship. Only one chief, Captain Isaac 
of Coosawda, refused to greet Tecumtha. On 
his head were a pair of buffalo horns, and these 
he shook at the Shawnoese visitor with con- 
tempt, for he said Tecumtha was a bad man 
and no greater than he. 

Tecumtha appeared in great state in the 
square each day, but kept silence until Haw- 
kins had finished his business and departed for 
the agency on the Flint River. 
silent no longer. 


Then he was 
That night a grand council 
was held in the great round-house. It was 
packed with eager listeners. In a fiery and re- 
vengeful speech Tecumtha poured forth eloquent 
and incendiary words. He exhorted them to 
| abandon the customs of the pale faces and re- 
turn to those of their fathers. He begged them 
to cast away the plow and the loom, and aban- 
don the culture of the soil as unbecoming noble 
Indian warriors, as they were. He warned them 
that servitude or extinction at the hands of the 
white race would speedily be their doom, for 
they were grasping and cruel; and he desired 
them to dress only in the skins of beasts which 
the Great Spirit had given them, and to use for 
weapons of war only the bow and arrow, the 
war-club, and the scalping-knife. . He concluded 
by informing them that their friends, the British, 
had sent him from the Great Lake to invite them 
out upon the war path for the purpose of expelling 
; all Americans from Indian soil; and that the 
powerful King of England was ready to reward 
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them handsomely if they would fight under his 
banner. The wily Prophet, at the same time, 
who had been informed by the British when a 
comet would appear, declared to the excited war- 
riors that they would see the arm of Tecumtha, 
like pale fire, stretched out on the vault of heav- 
en at a certain time, and then they would know 
by the sign when to begin war. It was almost 
dawn before this famous council adjourned, and 
then more than half of the braves present had re- 
solved on war against the Americans. 
Tecumtha, full of encouragement, went forth 
visiting ali of the important Creek towns, and 
enlisting many recruits for the British cause. 
Among the most distinguished of them was 
Weatherford, a powerful, handsome, sagacious, 
brave, and eloquent half-blooded chief. But 
others equally eminent withstood the persuasion 
of the great Shawnoese. One of the most con- 
spicuous of these was The Big Warrior of Tuck- 
abatchee, whose name was Tustinuggee-Thlucco. 
Tecumtha was extremely anxious to win him, 
but the Big Warrior remained true to the United 
States. At length the angry Shawnoese said, 
with vehemence, as he pointed his finger on the 
Big Warrior's face, “‘ Tustinuggee-Thlucco, your 
blood is white. You have taken my red-sticks 
and my talk, but you do not mean to fight. I 
know the reason. You do not believe that the 
Great Spirit has sent me. You shall believe it. 
I will leave directly and go straight to Detroit. 
When I get there I will stamp my foot upon the 
ground, and shake down every house in Tucka- 
batchee.” The Big Warrior said nothing, but 


long pondered this remarkable speech. 

It was indeed a remarkable speech. 
soon proved it to be prophetic. 
nomena—one that might be foretold by astrono- 
mers, and the other always beyond the knowl- 
edge of mortals—combined to give tremendous 


Events 
Natural phe- 


effect to Tecumtha’s words and mission. 
comet, the blazing ‘‘arm of Tecumtha” in the 
sky, appeared, and at about the time when the 
common Indians, who believed in the great Shaw- 
noese and his mystical brother, knew by calcu- 
lation that Tecumtha must have arrived at De- 
troit, there was heard a deep rumbling beneath 
the ground, and a heaving of the earth that 
made the houses of Tuckabatchee reel and totter 
as if about to fall. The startled savages ran out 
of their huts exclaiming, ‘‘ Tecumtha is at De- 
troit! Tecumtha is at Detroit! we feel the stamp 
of his foot!” It was the shock of an earthquake 
that was felt all over the Gulf region in Decem- 
ber, 1812. But it did not move the Big War- 
rior from his allegiance. 

Tecumtha’s visit proved to be a most sad one 
fer the Creeks as a nation. It brought terrible 
calamities upon them, first in the form of a civil 
war, and then in almost utter destruction at the 
handsvof the exasperated Americans. He left 
seeds of discontent to germinate and expand into 
violent agitation. Chief was arrayed against 
chief, and family against family, on the question 
of peace or war with the Americans. They 
were strong as a nation, numbering about thirty 


The | 
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thousand souls, of whom at least seven thousand 
were warriors. Yet peace was the guarantee 
of their existence. They were hemmed in by 
powerful and rapidly-increasing communities of 
white people ; and between them and the north- 
ern tribes were the Choctaws and Chickasaws 

over whom that grand old patriot, General James 
Robertson, held a powerful sway, like that of a 
kind father over loving children. These stood 
as a wall of separation between the actual fol- 
lowers of Tecumtha, north of the Ohio, and 
those in the Gulf region whom he was endeayoy 

ing to seduce from the pursuits of peace int 
the war path under the British banner. They 
were not only opposed to alliance with the Brit 
ish, but were ready to fight for the Americans 
‘¢ My heart is straight,” said the brave Tootuma- 
stubble, the ‘‘ medal chief” of the Choctaws 
‘* and I wish our father, the President, to knoy 

it. Our young warriors want to fight. Giy 

us guns and plenty of powder and lead. We 
fight your enemies; we fight much; we fight 
strong Our warriors, good Americans, fight 
You tell him so. You, General Robert- 
son, know me; my heart is straight. 
soldiers good soldiers. 

whisky—fight strong!” 

Tecumtha had enjoined the leaders of the war 
party to keep their instructions secret; and for 
many months, while civil war was kindling in 
the bosom of the Creek nation because of the 
powerful and zealously opposing peace party, 
and the land was filled with quarrels, fights, 
murders, and violence of every kind, it was difti- 
cult for the public authorities to determine with 
any certainty whether or no any considerable 
number of the Creeks would join the British 
standard. Colonel Hawkins, the agent, believed 
that nothing more serious than a war between 
native factions would ensue. It was well known 
that Peter M‘Queen, a half-blood of Tallase, 
who was one of the leaders of the war party, was 
doing every thing in his power to accomplish 
that result; while Big Warrior was equally act- 
ive in efforts to avert so great a calamity. On 
one hand was seen the hideous war-dance of the 
lakes. taught them by Tecumtha, and on the oth- 
er the peaceful, quiet, anxious, determined de- 
portment of men resolved on peace. The whole 
Creek nation became a seething caldron of pas- 
sion, of angry words and threatenings, which 
were soon developed into sanguinary deeds. 

On account of the civil war raging here and 
there and every where in the Creek country the 
white settlers were placed in great peril. In the 
spring of 1813 they were made to expect an ex- 
terminating blow. They knew that a British 
squadron was in the Gulf, and in friendly inter- 
course with the Spanish authorities at the post at 
Pensacola. They knew that the fiery M‘Queen 
and other leaders had gone to that post with 
about three hundred and fifty warriors with man 
pack-horses, intended, doubtless, for the convey- 
ance of arms and supplies from the British to th 
war party in the interior. Every day the cloud 
of danger palpably thickened, and the inhabit- 
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ants of the most populous and more 1mmediate- 
ly threatened districts of the Tombigbee and 
Tensaw, petitioned the Government of Missis- 
sippi for a military force sufficient for their pro- 
tection. The Governor was willing, but Gen- 
eral Flournoy, who succeeded General Wilkin- 
son in command of the Seventh Military Dis- 
trict, persuaded by Colonel Hawkins, the Indian 
agent, of the c:vilization and triendly disposition 
of the Creeks, would not grant their prayer. 
Left to their own resources the inhabitants of 
the menaced districts prepared to defend them- 
selves as well as they might. They sent spies to 
Pensacola, who returned with the positive and 
startling intelligence that British agents, under 
the sanction of the Spanish Governor, were dis- 
tributing supplies freely to M‘Queen and his fol 
lowers, that leader having exhibited to the chief 
magistrate of Florida a list of Creek towns ready 
to take up arms for the British, in which in the 
aggregate were nearly five thousand warriors. 
On hearing this report, Colonel James Caller, of 
Washington County, called on the militia to go 
out and intercept M‘Queen and his party on their 
return from Pensacola. There was a prompt 
response, and he set out with a few followers, 
crossed the Tombigbee into Clarke county, passed 
through the present Jackson, and bivouacked on 
the right bank of the Alabama River, at Sise- 
more’s Ferry, opposite the southern portion of the 
present Monroe county, Alabama. He crossed 
the river on the following morning and marched 
in a southeasterly direction over the Escambia 
tiver into the present Connecuh county, Ala- 


bama, toward the Florida frontier. He had been | 


joined in Clarke county by the famous borderer 
Captain Sam Dale, and fifty men who were en- 
gaged in the construction of Fort Madison, to- 
ward the northeast part of Clarke, and was now 
reinforced by others from Tensaw Lake and Lit- 
tle River, under various leaders, one of whom 
was Captain Dixon Bailey, a half-blood Creek, 
who had been educated at Philadelphia. Cal- 
ler’s command now numbered about one hun- 
dred and eighty men, divided into small com- 
panies well mounted on good frontier horses, 
and provided with rifles and shot-guns. During 
that day they reached the Wolf Trail, crossed 
Burnt Corn Creek, and bivouacked. 

On the morning of the 27th Caller reorgan- 
ized his command. Captains Phillips, M‘Far- 
lane, Wood, and Jourdan were appointed Ma- 
jors, and Captain William Grew was created 
Lieutenant-Colonel. They were now on the 
main route for Pensacola, and were moving 
cheerily forward down the east side of Burnt 
Corn Creek, when a company of fifteen spies, 
under Captain Dale, who had been sent in ad- 
vance to reconnoitre, came gallop:ng hurriedly 
back with the intelligence that M‘Queen and 
his party were only a few miles distant encamped 
upon a peninsula of low pine barrens formed by 
the windings of Burnt Corn Creek, and engaged 
unsuspectingly in cooking and eating. <A hur- 
ried council was held, and it was determined to 
attack them. For this purpose Caller arranged 
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his men in three columns, the right led by Cap- 
tain Smoot, the left by Captain Dale, and the 
centre by Captain Bailey. They were upon a 
gentle height, overlooking M‘Queen's camp, and 
down its slope the white men moved rapidly and 
fell upon the foe. M‘Queen and his party were 
surprised. They fought desperately for a few 
minutes, when they gave way and fled toward 
the creek, followed by a portion of the assail- 
ants. 

Colonel Caller was brave, but overcautious. 
and called back the pursuers. The remainder 
of his command were engaged in capturing the 
well-laden pack-horses of the enemy, and when 
those in advance came running back the for- 
mer, panic-stricken, turned and fled in confu 
sion but carrying away their plunder. Now the 
tide turned. M‘Queen's Indians rushed from 
their hiding-places in a cane-brake with horrid 
yells and fell upon less than one hundred of 
Caller’s men at the foot of the eminence. A 
severe battle ensued. Captain Dale was severely 
wounded by a ball that struck his breast-bone, 
followed the ribs around, and came out near th 
spine, yet he continued to fight as long as any 
body. Overwhelming numbers at length com- 
pelled him and his companies to retreat. They 
fled in disorder, many of them leaving their 
horses behind them. The flight continued all 
night in much confusion, and the victory in the 
Battle of Burnt Corn Creek—the first in the 
Creek war—rested with the Indians. Only two 
of Caller’s command were killed and fifteen 
wounded. The casualties of the enemy were 
unknown. For a while it was supposed that 
Colonel Caller and Major Wood had been lost. 
They became bewildered in the forest and wan 
dered about there some time. When they were 
found they were almost starved and were nearly 
senseless. They had been missing fifteen days. 
Caller’s command never re-assembled. M‘Queen’s 
retraced their steps to Pensacola for more mili 
tary supplies. But for the fatal word ‘‘ retreat”’ 
the Indians might have been scattered to the 
winds. 

While these events were transpiring in the 
Indian country above Mobile, General F. L. 
Claiborne, who had been a gallant soldier in 
Wayne's army, in the Indian country, north of 
the Ohio, was marching by orders of General 
Flournoy from Baton Rouge to Fort Stoddart, 
on the Mobile River, with instructions to direct 
his principal attention to the defense of Mobile. 
He reached Mount Vernon, in the northern part 
of the present Mobile county, three days after 
the battle of Burnt Corn Creek. He found the 
whole population trembling with alarm and ter- 
rible forebodings of evil. Already a chain of 
rude defenses called forts had been built in the 
country between the Tombigbee and Alabama 
rivers a short distance from their confluence 
where they form the Mobile River, and were 
filled with affrighted white people, friendly In- 
dians, and negroes, who had sought shelter in 
them from the impending storm of war. 

Claiborne’s first care was to afford protection 
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to the menaced people. He was anxious to} 
march his whole force into the heart of the Creek | 
nation in the region of the Coosa and Tallapoosa, 
but this Flournoy would not allow. “If Governor 
Holmes, of the Mississippi Territory, should send | 
his militia into the Indian country,” he wrote, | 
“he, of course, would act on his own responsi- 
bility; the army of the United States and the 
officers commanding it must have nothing to do 
with it.” 

Claiborne was compelled to do nothing bet- 
ter than to distribute his troops throughout the 
stockades for defensive operations. He sent Col- | 
onel Carson with two hundred men to the con- 
fluence of the Tombigbee and Alabama rivers, 
and dispatched Captain Scott with a company 
to St. Stephen’s, in the northeast part of Wash- 
ington county, where they occupied an old 
Spanish block-house. Major Hinds, with dra- 
goons, was ordered to scour the country in vari- 
ous directions for information and as a check; 
and some of the militia of Washington county 
were placed in the stockades in Clarke county, 
between the Tombigbee and Alabama. Captain 
Dent was sent to Okeatapa, within a short dis- 
tance of the Choctaw frontier, and assumed the 
command of a fort there. 

Previous to Claiborne’s arrival, wealthy, half- 
blood families had gone down the Alabama in 
boats and canoes, and secreted themselves in the 
thick swamps around Tensaw Lake. There they 
united with white refugees in constructing a 
strong stockade around the house of Samuel 
Mims, an old and wealthy inhabitant of that re- 
gion, situated a short distance from the Boat 
Yard on Tensaw Lake, a mile east from the 
Alabama River, ten miles above its junction with 
the Tombigbee, and about two miles below the 
Cut Off. The building was of wood, spacious 
in area, and one story in height. Strong pickets 
were driven around it, and fence rails placed be- 
tween them ; and at an average distance of three 
feet and a half from the ground, five hundred 
port-holes for musketry were made. ‘The pickets 
inclosed an acre of ground, and the stockade was 
entered by two powerful gates, one on the east, 
and the other on the west. Besides Mims’s 
house there were several other buildings within 
the pickets, also cabins and board shelters. At 
the southwest corner was a partially finished 
block-house. The whole work, which was called 
Fort Mims, was upon a slight elevation, yet not 
eligibly situated; but such confidence had the 
people of the surrounding country in its strength 
that as soon as it was finished they poured into 
it in large numbers with their effects. It soon 
became the scene of a terrible tragedy that dis- 
pelled the pleasant dreams of Creek civilization 
and friendship, and inflamed the people west- 
ward of the Alleghanies, who had suffered much 
from savage cruelty and treachery, with a thirst 
for vengeance. 

Two days after he reached Mount Vernon 
General Claiborne asked Flournoy’s permission 
to call for the militia. “I am not myself au- 
thorized to do so,” his commander replied, ‘‘ as 
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you will perceive if you turn to the late regula. 
tions of the War Department.” Again foiled in 
his generous endeavors by official interference, 
Claiborne resolved to do what he might in 
strengthening Fort Mims. Already Lieutenant 
Osborn, and sixteen soldiers under him, had 
taken post there. He now dispatched Major 
David Beaseley thither, with one hundred and 
seventy-five volunteers. He was accompanied 
by Captains Jack, Batchelder, and Middleton, 
They found seventy citizens there on volunteer 
duty under Captains Dunn and Palmer, who 
were inexperienced officers. On the following 
day the little garrison were cheered by the pres- 
ence of General Claiborne, who had come to 
make a personal inspection of the fort. He 
saw its weakness, and issued orders for it to be 
strengthened by the addition of two  block- 
houses. ‘*To respect an enemy,” he said, 
wisely, ‘‘and prepared in the best possible way 
to receive him, is the certain means of success.” 
He also authorized Major Seaseley to receive 
any citizens who would assist in the defense of 
the station, and to issue rations to them with 
the other soldiers under his command. Under 
this order the seventy citizens just mentioned 


| were enrolled, and they immediately elected 


the brave Dixon Bailey their Captain — the 
half-blood who distinguished himself at the bat- 
tle of Burnt Corn Creek. Claiborne at once or- 
ganized a small company of scouts under Cornet 
Rankin, composed of that officer, one sergeant, 
one corporal, and six mounted men. 

Every day the war clouds thickened. Rumors 
came to Claiborne that the Choctaws were show- 
ing signs of hostile feeling toward the Ameri- 
cans, and he addressed himself to the important 
task of securing their neutrality. ‘There were 
indications of a general Indian war in the 
Southwest, and the little stockades were filled 
with refugees from apparently impending dan- 
ger. Through Pushmataha, the principal chief 
of the Choctaws, Claiborne secured not only 
the neutrality of that people but promises of 
active co-operation. Having accomplished this, 
he went into the country between the forks of 
the Tombigbee and Alabama rivers (now Clarke 
County, Alabama) to give protection to the sct- 
tlers there. 

Two slaves who were out feeding cattle fled 
to Fort Mims, on the morning of the 29th of 
August, with the startling intelligence that more 
than twenty painted savages had been seen by 
them in the swamps near by. Major Beaseley 
ordered them to be flogged for lying, after a re- 
connoissance by some horsemen failed to confirm 
the story. Beaseley considered his post secure 
from any attack, but on the very next day he 
was undeceived soon after the drum had beaten 
for the inmates of the fort to dine. At that 
time the soldiers were loitering listlessly about, 
or were playing cards, or lying on the ground 
asleep; and almost a hundred children were 
playing among the tents and cabins, and young 
men and maidens were dancing. At that very 
hour, in a ravine not far off, overshadowed by 
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trees and filled with luxuriant vegetation, lay a | 
thousand savage warriors prepared to fall upon 





the fort like famished tigers. They were led by 
William Weatherford and Josiah Francis, both 
half-bloods, the latter a son of a Creek woman 
by a Scotchman named Francis, and the former 
a child of a Georgia planter by the beautiful 
Sehoya, a half-sister of the Creek half- blood | 
chief, General M‘Gillavray. M‘Queen and his | 
followers had returned from Pensacola with | 
ample supplies from the British and Spanish 

there; and when, at a council of all on the 

Tallapoosa, it was determined to strike a blow 

on the Lower Alabama, Weatherford assumed | 
the command of the expedition. He went down 
the Alabama with his followers, and on the night 
of the 
just mentioned to watch the best opportunity 
for surprising the garrison at Fort Mims. 

The first tap of the dinner-drum at Mims, 
at noon on the 30th, was the signal for the sav- | 
ages to rise from their With horrid | 
yells they rushed toward the fort, on the eastern | 
side, where the gates of the outer court and inner | 
area stood wide open. Beaseley rushed forward 
to close the outer gate and was slain, when the 
savages pressed through it and half-filled the 
outer court, which had been formed by making a 
new and extended line of pickets. A severe 
conflict ensued. Captain Middleton, who was 
in charge of the eastern section, was slain with 
all his command, while Captain Jack and his 
riflemen maintained the conflict nobly in the 
south wing of the inclosure. 

The situation was terrible. 
two inclosures separated by a row of log pick- 
ets with port-holes, and an open gate. On 
one side were unarmed men, women, and 
children thickly crowded, with few soldiers, 
for a larger portion of them were in the out- 
er inclosure with Middleton and Jack. On 
the other side were lusty savages maddened 
by the sight of blood and ravenous for plun- 
der; and all around were human fiends fill- 
ing the open field and eager for slaughter and 
spoils. Victory by fighting, or death was the 
alternative offered to the inmates of the fort. 
After the first shock of surprise their courage 
returned, and, under the directions of the in- 
trepid Bailey, those who had arms manned 
the dividing pickets, and through the port- 
holes poured volleys that made wide lanes in 
the thick ranks of the foe. 

These, however, were immediately filled, 
and the terrible conflict went on. Sometimes 
the guns of a Christian and Pagan would cross 
in a port-hole and both would fall. Old men 
and even women and boys fought with des- 
peration. Bailey’s voice constantly encour- 
aged them. ‘* Hold on a little longer,” he 
said, ‘‘and all will be well. The Indians 
seldom fight long at a time.” He endeav- 
ored to induce some of them to join him in 
a sortie, and a dash through the enemy to 
Fort Pierce, to procure reinforcements, and, 
returning, attack the foe in the rear and raise 
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covert. 


There were 


determined to g 
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the siege. The movement seemed too perilous 
and hopeless, and none would follow him. He 
so alone, and was actually climb- 
ing the picketing for the purpose when his friends 
pulled him back. 

The horrid battle raged for three hours when, 
as Bailey expected, the Indians began to tire. 
Their fire slackened, their howlings were less 
savage, and they began to carry off plunder 
from the head-quarters of Major Beaseley and 
the other buildings in the outer inclosure. The 
people in the main fort were thrilled with a hope 
that the That 
hope was soon extinguished. Weatherford was 


savages were about to depart. 


| not a man to accept of half a victory when a 
| complete one was within his grasp. 


He beheld 


29th of August led them to the ravine ¢with scorn the conduct of many of his warriors, 
| who were more intent on plunder than conquest. 
| Seated upon a fine black horse he rod 


after the 
departing braves, addressed them vehemently 
with words of rebuke and persuasion, 
led them back to complete the business in hand. 
With demoniac yells the savages resumed the 
work of destruction. They soon filled the outer 
inclosure again, but were kept at bay by broth- 


and soon 


ers of Captain Bailey and other sharp-shooters 
who had made port-holes in Mims’s house by 
knocking off some shingles, and from these sent 
deadly bullets into many a lusty warrior who 
was endeavoring to press tl h the 
gate. very soon, er directi 


inner 


Sut under the on of 


fire was sent to Mims's roof on the 


Weatherf ord, 


wings of arrows, 


and it burst intoa flame. Some 
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of the scorched inmates of the house fled to! 


other buildings, and some were roasted in the 
horrid oven. The house was soon in cinders, 
with its extensive sheds and outbuildings. The 
fire spread to other buildings, and in a few 
minutes almost the entire area of the fort was 
scathed by the crackling flames, The shrieks 
of women and children added to the horrors of 
the scene. 

Only one place of refuge now remained, and | 
to it the doomed people rushed frantically. It 
was Patrick’s loom-house (7 in the accompany- 
ing diagram), on the north side of the fort, which 
had been inclosed with strong pickets and called 
The Bastion. This was Captain Bailey’s orig- 
inal stand; and there he and the survivors of | 
his company now took position and poured fatals| 
volleys upon the savages. 

The assailants were now in the main fort, | 
and every inmate pressed frantically toward the | 
Bastion. In doing so many were killed by the 
Indians, while the weak, wounded, and aged 
were trampled under foot and pressed to death. 
The venerable Samuel Mims, when tottering 
toward this last place of refuge, was shot, and 
while he was yet living the knife of his assassin 
was passed around his head, and his scalp, with 
its hoary locks, was waved exultingly in the air! 

The fire and the savages attacked the Bastion 
at the same time. The former was more merci- 
ful than the latter. The Indians broke down 
the pickets and butchered the inmates in cold 
blood. The children were seized by the legs 
and their brains knocked out against the stock- 
ades. Women were disemboweled and their 
unborn children were flung in the air. The 
British agent at Pensacole, had offered five dol- 
Jars apiece for scalps, and the long tresses of | 
women as well as the coverings of men’s heads | 
were speedily in the hands of the savages as | 
marketable commodities in a Christian mart! | 

In the midst of the performance of these hor- | 
rid deeds Weatherford rode up. Like Tecum- 
tha, he was noble and humane. He reproached 
his followers for their cruelty, and begged them | 
to spare the women and children at least. His 
interference nearly cost him his life. Many 
clubs were raised threateningly over his head, | 
and he was compelled to retire. In after-years 
the scene he then witnessed filled him with re- 
morse, for he was chief author of the calamity. 
He had raised the storm, but was unable to con- 
trol it. ‘* My warriors,” he said, ‘ were like fam- 
ished wolves, and the first taste of blood made 
their appetites insatiable.” 

At noon on that fatal 30th of August, when 
the drum was beaten for dinner, there were five 
hundred and fifty persons in Fort Mims, happy 
in the belief that they were secure from danger; 
at sunset of the same day four hundred of them | 
were dead! Not one white woman nor one | 
child escaped. Every avenue for flight from 
the horrid slaughter-pen was sentineled. Yet | 
twelve of the garrison did cut through the pick- 
ets and escape to the swamp. Among these | 
was Captain Bailey; but he was severely wound- 








| ball in her breast, had followed them out. 


| fort was a smoking ruin. 
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ed and died by the side of a cypress stump 
Hester, a negro woman, who had received 


She 


reached a canoe in Tensaw Lake, paddled j; 
into and down the Alabama to Fort Stoddard. 
which she reached on Tuesday night, and wa 


the first to give information to General Clai- 
borne of the horrid tragedy. 

Most of the negroes were spared by the In- 
dians and were made their slaves. The batt] 
lasted from twelve o'clock until five, when thy 
The savages then re- 
tired about a mile east of the fort, where they 
slept that night after smoking their pipes and 
trimming their scalps. They had suffered se- 
verely, for the garrison had sold their lives as 
dearly as possible. 

Not less than four hundred Creek warriors 
were slain or wounded. On the morning after 
the conflict they commenced burying their dead, 
but soon abandoned the labor. Putting their 
wounded into canoes a part of the warriors went 
up the river; some staid in the neighborhood to 
plunder and kill, and others went to Pensacola 
with their trophy scalps on poles to receive their 
reward from the British agents there. 

The massacre at Fort Mims created the most 
intense excitement and alarm throughout the 
Southwest. This was increased by the opera- 
tions of the powerful Prophet, Francis, who, at 
the same time, was spreading destruction and 
consternation over the country between th 
Alabama and Tombigbee rivers from the forks 
northward in Clarke County. 

The little stockades were filled with the af- 
frighted inhabitants, and sickness and death 
were their constant companions. The distress 
in the Creek country can scarcely be imagined. 
A fearful cry for help went northward, not as it 
would now on the wings of the lightning, but by 
couriers on swift horses. Yet they were tardy 
messengers measured by travel-speed to-day. It 
took thirty-one days to carry the news to the 
city of New York, where it produced very little 
sensation, for the heart of the whole country was 
yet tremulous with the joyous emotions created 
by the recent victory won by Perry on Lake 
Erie, and excited by intense interest in the 
movements of General Harrison, who was then 
penetrating Canada, and nobly retrieving the na- 
tional misfortunes at Detroit the previous year. 
These absorbed the public attention northward 
of the Ohio and eastward of the Alleghany 
Mountains, while the fiercely-kindling Creek 
war equally absorbed the attention and awak- 
ened the most fervid sympathies and hottest in- 
dignation of the people of the Mississippi and 
Gulf regions. 

The sons of Tennessee quickly and nobly re- 
sponded to the cry for help from below. A pub- 
lic meeting was held in Nashville at about the 
middle of September. General Andrew Jackson 
was then there, confined to his room by a severe 
wound received in an affray in the streets with 
deadly weapons, with the late Senator Thomas 
H. Benton. He at once issued an appeal to the 





























































[ennessee volunteers, who, the year 
before, had followed him to Natchez 
and back, urging them to go forward 
in a cause **so worthy of the arm of 
everv brave soldier and true citizen,” 
und expressing the hope that he would 
soon be able to join them, and share 
‘the dangers and glory of prostrating 
those hell-hounds” who had committed 
such atrocities at Fort Mims. Gov- 
nor Blount also promised all the 
sxecutive aid in his power; and he 
was seconded by the Legislature of 
Tennessee, then in session. The lat- 
ter authorized the calling out of three 
thousand five hundred men of the State 
to march into the Creek country, chas- 
tise the hostile savages, and end the 
war so horridly begun. 

The appeal of Jackson made Ten- 
nessee blaze with enthusiasm. Volun- 
teers flocked to his standard in large 
numbers. General Cocke raised the 
ensign in East Tennessee, and was 
equally successful. On the 26th of 
September Colonel John Coffee, with 
a regiment of dragoons five hundred 
strong, marched for Huntsville, now 
in Upper Alabama; and at the close 
of the same month, General Cocke, 
with his division, was at Knoxville. 
The remainder of Jackson’s division 
soon followed Coffee, and the General 
himself, with his wounded arm in a 
sling, pressed forward in the direction 
of the Tennessee River. He overtook 
his little army at Huntsville early in 
October, and exhorted them to be obe- 
dient, vigilant, and brave. He had 
already received the pleasing intelli- 
gence from Coffee that the Indians, 
instead of going toward the Gulf to 
attack Mobile, were pressing north- 
ward toward the Tennessee, and would probabl) 
meet the invaders on the Coosa. He crossed 
the swift-flowing Tennessee at Ditto’s Landing 
on the 12th of October, and encamped his army, 
now twenty-five hundred strong, upon a high 
bluff, overlooking the beautiful river for several 
miles. There he impatiently waited for sup- 
plies, which General Cocke had promised to 
send down the Tennessee. 

The supplies came not. The contractors were 
tardy and the water of the Tennessee remained 
too low for laden boats to navigate it in many 
places. Jackson stormed, but in vain. He did 
a better thing by sending to Nashville for sup- 
plies, and ordering Coffee, with his mounted men, 
to’scour the adjacent country in quest of food. 
Cocke was coming forward. He had already 
passed the site of Chattanooga and the now 
famous Lookoyt Mountain, and might be ex- 
pected on the border of the Creek country in a 
few days. 

Word now reached Jackson that a fort filled 
with friendly Indians, at the Ten Islands of the 
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Coosa, was about to be attacked by hostil 
Creeks. Without waiting for supplies he pushed 
on through an alpine region in that direction. 
On the Tennessee, more than twenty miles above 
his crossing-place, he built Fort Deposit, to pro- 
tect his supplies when they should arrive; and 
on the evening of the 24th of October he started 
for the Ten Islands of the Coosa, fifty miies dis- 
tant. It was a terrible march, over mountains 
and through forests; and they were supplied 
with food only by foraging parties making wide 
circuits. On the Ist of November they reached 
the right bank of the Coosa, at the mouth of 
Canoe Creek, and there encamped. 

But Jackson did not remain idlelong. There 
was wide-spread consternation in all the coun- 
try below, created by the Massacre at Mims’s 
and the subsequent hostile movements of large 
bodies of the Creeks. He was now informed 
that considerable numbers of them were at Tal- 
lassehatchie, a town in an open woodland only 
thirteen miles from the camp. He immediately 
ordered Coffee, who had lately been promoted to 
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Brigadier-General, to take a thousand mounted 
men and fall suddenly and fiercely upon them. 
Coffee promptly obeyed, and, followed by some 
friendly Indians, he crossed the Coosa, and on 
the 3d of November halted within half a mile 
of the doomed town. There he quickly divided 
his forces into two columns, the right composed 
of cavalry commanded by Colonel Alleorn, and 
the left of mounted riflemen under Colonel Can- 
non. With the latter the newly-made General 
marched. Allcorn was directed to encircle one 
half of the town with his cavalry, while Cannon 
and his riflemen should encircle the other half. 
This was promptly accomplished at sunrise, when 
the foe sallied out with beat of drums and 
savage yells, their Prophets being in the ad- 
vance. 

The battle, that speedily begun, was brought on 
at about eight o’clock by the companies of Cap- 
tain Hammond and Lieutenant Patterson, who 
had made a manceuvre for the purpose of decoy- 
ing the foe from the shelter of their houses. It 
was successful. The Indians fell upon them 
furiously, when the two companies, according 
to instructions, fell back pursued by the enemy 
until the latter encountered the right of Coffee's 
troops. These first gave the Indians a deadly 
volley of bullets, and then charged them violent- 
ly, while the left division closed in upon the 
doomed foe. Never did men fight more gallant- 
ly than did the Creeks. Inch by inch they were 
pushed back to their houses by the ever-con- 
tracting circle of assailants. They fought des- 

They were shot 
and bayoneted in and out of their houses. Not 
one would ask for quarter, but fought as long as 
he had strength to wield a weapon. None sur- 
vived. Every warrior was killed. In falling 
back to their dwellings they mingled with the 


perately, and with savage fury. 
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women and children, and in the fury of the con- 
test some of these were slain. 

The victory for the assailants was complete; 
and at the close of this short, sharp, and decisiy, 
battle one hundred and eighty-six Indian way 
riors lay dead around the victors. It was by 
lieved that full two hundred perished. Eivhtr- 
four women and children were made prisone rs 
The loss of the Americans was only five kill 
(no officers) and forty-one wounded, most of 
them slightly. 

Having destroyed the town and buried his 
dead the victorious Coffee marched back in tri 
umph to the camp on the Coosa, followed by a 
train of sorrowful captives. 
sight for the eye of pity. Retributive justice, 
evoked by the memory of the slain at For 
Mims, was satisfied. 


It was a terrible 


Tallassehatchie was Wiped 
from the face of the earth, and every survivor 
was sent a prisoner to Huntsville. 

Thus commenced the fearful chastisement of 
the infatuated Creeks, who had listened to th 
siren voice of Tecumtha and the wicked sugges- 
tions and false promises of the Spaniards and 
British. 

Strong pickets and block-houses soon began 
to rise, and the work on Fort Strother was well 
advanced when, just at sunset on the 7th of 
November, an Indian chief from the Hickory 
Ground, who by stratagem had made his way 





from the beleaguered fort, came with swift foot 
and informed the General-in-chief that one hun- 
dred and sixty friendly Creek warriors, with thei 

families, were hemmed in at Talladega, in Las! 

ley’s Fort, thirty miles distant, with no hope ot 
escape. .The besiegers were a thousand strong 
and they so completely watched the little stock 

ade that no man could leave it unobserved. The 
|inmates had but little food and water, and must 
soon perish. ‘The foe was well provided ; 
and, feeling sure of their prey at the hands 
of famine if by no quicker way, were dan 
cing around the doomed people with de- 
moniac jov. This messenger, who was a 
prominent man, had made his escape by 
covering himself with the skin of a hog, 
and in the darkness of night, while imi- 
tating its gait, and grunting, and apparent 
rooting, was allowed to pass slowly through 
the hostile camps until he was beyond the 
reach of their hearing and arrows. Then 
he cast away his disguise, and with speed 
heightened by desperation he fled to Jack- 
son’s camp on the Coosa. 

The Commander-in-chief resolved to 
zive immediate relief to the people at 
Talladega. He had just heard of th 
near approach of General White with the 
van of General Cocke’s division of East 
Tennessee troops; so he ordered his whole 
force, excepting a small guard for the 
camp, the sick, and the wounded, to make 
immediate preparation for marching. He 
wrote a hasty note to General White, in- 
forming that officer that he should expect 
him to protect Fort Strother and its in- 
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mates during his absence. At a little past 
midnight he commenced fording the Coosa, a 
mile above the fort, with twelve hundred in- 
fantry and eight hundred mounted men, the 
latter each taking a foot-soldier on his horse 
behind him. All were across at four o’clock 
in the morning, and then they commenced a 
ve wearying march through a perfect wilder- 

At sunset they were within six miles 
ot .ulladega, when the General commanded his 
followers to seek repose, for active work would 
ye required of them in the morning. 

The chief slumbered not. All night long he 
was on the alert for the reports of spies whom 
At 
midnight he received a note by an Indian run- 
ner from General White, telling him that Gen- 
eral Cocke had recalled him, and he would not 
be able to protect Fort Strother. Jackson was 
Strother and Talladega both need- 
ed his presence. He resolved to secure the lat- 
ter, and then fly to the defense of the former. 
Silently his troops were put in motion in the 
darkness, and before four o’clock in the morn- 
ing they had made a wide circuit and surround- 


he had sent out on scouting expeditions. 


perpl xed. 


ed the enemy, who, a thousand and eighty strong, | 
were concealed in a thicket that covered the mar- | 


gin of two rivulets flowing out from springs. 
Jackson disposed his troops for action so as 
to inclose the foe within a circle of armed men. 
The infantry were in three lines—the militia on 
the left and the volunteers on the right. The 
cavalry formed the two extreme wings, and were 
ordered to advance in a curve, keeping their 
rear connected with the advance of the infantry 
lines, so that there should be no break in the 
circle. In this position were the troops at sun- 
rise, when Colonel William Carroll was sent 
forward with the advanced-guard, composed of 
the companies of Captains Dederick, Caperton, 
and Bledsoe, to commence the attack. He de- 
livered a heavy fire when the savages rushed 
forth, with horrid yells and screams, in the di- 
rection of the militia under Colonel Roberts, 
from whose brigade Carroll had been detached, 
and who, pursuant to orders, had fallen back so 
as to bring the enemy upon the main body. 
Their horrid noise and devilish appearance so 
terrified the militia that some of them gave way. 
Seeing this, Jackson ordered Colonel Bradley 
to fill the chasm with his regiment, which was 
lagging behind the line. Bradley failed to obey, 
and Lieutenant-Colonel Dyer, in command of 
reserves, composed of the companies of Captains 
Smith, Morton, Axune, and Edway, was order- 
ed to that duty with his men. These were im- 
mediately dismounted, and met the yelling sav- 


ages so resolutely that the fugitive militia took | 


courage, resumed their station, and fought gal- 
lantly. The battle now became general, and 
had lasted about fifteen minutes, when the In- 
dians, who had fought well, suddenly broke and 
fled in all directions toward the surrounding 
mountains. 

But for the giving way of the militia, and the 
forming of a gap in the circle by the tardiness 
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of Bradley, and a too wide circuit made by All- 
corn and his cavalry, it is believed that not a 
warrior would have escaped. They were hotly 
pursue d, and the woods for miles be came a rest- 
ing-place for the bodies of dead savages. Two 
hundred and ninety of the slain were counted ; 
many were doubtless not seen. 
of the wounded could not be 
The loss of the Ameri- 
cans amounted to fifteen killed and eighty-five 


The number 
ascertained, but 


they were numerons. 


wounded. Few were badly hurt, and only two 
of the latter died from the effects of injuries re 
ceived. Among the wounded were Colonels 
William Pillow and James Lauderdale, Major 


Richard Boyd, and Lieutenant Samuel Barton, 
the last mortally. These and other wounded 
men were placed on litters; and when the dead 
were all buried the victorious little army march- 
ed, with the maimed, to Fort Strother, followed 
by the grateful rescued Crecks. Among the 
few trophies of victory borne back to the Coosa 
was a coarse banner, on which were the Spanish 
arms. This evidence of the complicity of the 
Spaniards with the hostile Creeks was sent by 
Jackson to the ladies of East Tennessee, who 
had presented a stand of colors to the Tennes- 
see Volunteers. 

When Jackson and his troops reached Fort 
Strother, wearied and half famished, they found 
the place almost destitute of provisions. None 
had been brought in during the absence of the 
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expedition, and now starvation threatened all. 
Almost mutinous murmurs were heard among 
the suffering soldiers, but their General’s words 
and example kept them within the bounds of 
obedience. He was ever cheerful, and he shared 
with his soldiers in all their privations, like them 
eating the acorns found in the forest to sustain 
life. It was a very critical period in the cam- 
paign, but it was passed in safety and honor to 
all concerned. 

The severe chastisement administered upon 
the Creeks at Tallassehatchie and Talladega had 
an immediate and powerful effect upon the spir- 
it and temper of the savages, and promised a 
speedy termination of the war. That desired 
end was postponed by an unfortunate circum- 
stance growing out of the ever-dangerous fact 
of a divided command in the campaign. ‘There 
was an existing jealousy between the East and 
West Tennessee troops; and notwithstanding 


Jackson was the senior officer, and properly 


Commander-in-chief of the campaign against 
the Creeks, General Cocke maintained, up to 
the time in question, a separate command, and 
attempted to operate against the Indians, at 
first, even without consultation with General 
Jackson. This produced trouble, as we shall 
observe presently. 

Many of the warriors who fought at T'allade- 
za were from the Hillabee towns on the Talla- 
poosa River, in the present Cherokee county, 
Alabama. Those who escaped to the mount- 
ains on that dreadful morning were so thorough- 
ly convinced of the futility and danger of mak- 
ing further resistance to the Tennesseeans that 
they resolved to sue for peace and reconcilia- 
tion. For this purpose they sent Robert Gray- 
son, an aged Scotchman and old resident among 
them, to make peaceful propositions to General 
Jackson at Fort Strother. Jackson cordially 
responded to the proposition, but, at the same 
time, told the messenger in firm language that 
he had ‘come to chastise those who had commit- 
ted gross wrongs toward the white people and 
friendly Indians in the Creek country, and that 
he must have full evidence of the sincerity of 
peace professions before he would consent to 
stay his hand. ‘*The prisoners and property 
which they have taken from us, and the friend- 
ly Creeks,” he said, “ must be returned; the in- 
stigators of the war and the murderers of our 
citizens must be surrendered; the latter must 
and will be made to feel the force of our resent- 
ment. Long shall they remember Fort Mims 
in bitterness and tears. Upon those who are 
disposed to become friendly I neither wish nor 
intend to make war.” 

Grayson hastened back with the conciliatory 
message. It was never delivered; for destruc- 
tion had fallen upon the Hillabee people. While 
the messenger was away on his errand that de- 
struction came from the East Tennesseeans, un- 
der Generals Cocke and White, who had come 
down in a separate column and encamped on 
the banks of the Coosa, seventy miles above 
Fort Strother, late in October. There Cocke, 
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with the main body, awaited supplies and built 
a fort, which he named Armstrong in honor of 
the Secretary of War. It was in the present 
Cherokee county, Alabama, not far westward 
of the Georgia line. But the supplies cam: 
not. The continued low-water in the Tennes. 
see would not allow the contractor to fulfil] his 
promise. Famine stared the little army in th 
face. He knew 
that Jackson, who depended upon the same 
source of supplies, must be as much embarrass- 
ed as himself by lack of food. What shall be 
done? was a very serious question that needed 
an immediate answer. Jackson had called fo: 
a junction of the armies. Shall we go forward 
and increase the danger of famine by having a 
combined army of five thousand men in the 
wilderness ? was another pertinent and import- 
ant question. A council of officers was held. 
The question, Shall we follow Jackson? was 
decided in the negative by 

Shall we cross the Coosa and proceed to the 
Creek settlements on the Tallapoosa? was a 


Cocke was sorely perplexed. 


unanimous vote. 


second question, and it was unanimously de- 
cided in the affirmative. General White was 
then within a day’s march of Jackson’s camp, 
and Cocke sent an order for him to return im- 
mediately to Fort Armstrong. ‘‘It is the unan- 
imous wish of the officers and men also,” h 
said. ‘If we follow General Jackson’s army,’ 
he continued, ‘* we must suifer for supplies, nor 
can we expect to gain a victory. Let us, then, 
take a direction in which we can share some of 
the dangers and glories of the field.” 
sage and the note from General Jackson already 


This mes- 


mentioned, urging him to hasten to the protec- 
tion of Fort Strother, reached White at the same 
time. He considered his obedience due first to 
his immediate superior, General Cocke, and he 
marched his half-starved brigade back to Fort 
Armstrong. 

General Cocke, too remote from General Jack- 
son to act in concert with him, was consequent- 
ly and unfortunately ignorant of the peaceful 
mood of the Hillabee people. He had been in- 
formed that one of the most energetic of the 
Creek leaders (Bill Scott, who commanded the 
Indians at Talladega) was among them, filled 
with the hellish purpose of massacring every 
white person and friendly Creek in all that re- 
gion. He accordingly dispatched General White, 
with some mounted men and a band of Chero- 
kee allies, to attack the Hillabee towns. White 
took only three days’ rations with him, and 
marched with great rapidity toward the princi- 
pal village of the Hillabees, on the border be- 
tween the present Talladega and Randolph coun- 
ties, Alabama, full a hundred miles from Fort 
Armstrong. 

White spread desolation in his path. Ock- 
fuske and Glenalga, two deserted towns, one 
of thirty and the other of ninety houses, were 
laid in ashes; and at dawn on the morning of 
the 18th of November, the very day when Gray- 
son left Jackson’s camp, White appeared before 
the chief village. The inhabitants were unsus- 
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picious of danger, and made no resistance ; and 
yet White, for the purpose of inspiring terror 
in the minds of the Creek nation, fell furiously 
upon the non-resistants, and murdered no less 
than sixty warriors before his hand was stayed. 
Then, with two hundred and fifty widows and 
orphans as prisoners in his train, he returned to 
Fort Armstrong without a drop of Tennesseean 
blood being shed. It was very cruel. 

The inhabitants of the other Hillabee towns, 
ignorant of any other commander than General 
Jackson, regarded this massacre as the most 
foul treachery on his part, and were intensely 
exasperated. They felt that their humble peti- 
tion for peace had been cruelly responded to 
only by the sword and bullet; and thenceforth 
they carried on hostilities with the most malig- 
nant feelings and fearful energy. 

Jackson’s anger against General Cocke was 
equally hot. In the absence of correct inform- 
ation he regarded him as a rival, willfully with- 
holding supplies, and seeking glory on his own 
account. ‘This was unjust, and the irate com- 
mander was convinced of the fact in the course 
of two or three weeks. Then in a friendly let- 
ter he invited the East Tennesseeans to join him 
with his army, at Fort Strother, on the 12th 
of December. Cocke cheerfully complied, and 
was there on the appointed day, having in the 
mean time scoured the Cherokee country for 
provisions, and caused a considerable quantity 
of supplies to be hauled from Tennessee to the 
Coosa for the use of the combined army. 

Cocke found Jackson’s army greatly demor- 
alized. Disappointed, starving, inactive, the 
troops at Fort Strother were dreadfully home- 
sick and filled with a mutinous spirit. This the 
courage and tact of the commander controlled, 
but with great difficulty. The militia, on one 
occasion, prepared to go back to the settlements. 
They started in a body, when the yet faithful 
volunteers, with Jackson at their head, stood in 
their path. Then the volunteers attempted to 
leave the camp and go home. They were the 
very men to whose fortunes their leader had so 
tenaciously adhered at Natchez the year before. 
Now the militia, with Jackson at their head, 
stood in the path of the new mutineers, At 
length almost the entire army of West Tennes- 
see, despairing of relief, determined to abandon 
the expedition and go home. Some of the 
militia actually started, and the volunteers were 
about to follow. The General had no sufficient 
force to restrain them, and he was compelled to 
rely upon himself alone. He mounted his horse, 
seized a musket with his right hand, while the 
disabled arm was yet in a sling, and, placing 
himself in front of the malcontents with the 
weapon resting upon his horse’s neck, he de- 
clared that he would shoot the first man who 
should take a step in advance. Amazed at his 
boldness, they gazed at him in silence. For- 
tunately at that moment Coffee and two com- 
panies of faithful mounted men came up, and 
the mutineers, after consultation, agreed to re- 
turn to duty. Yet discontent was not allayed ; 
Vor. XXVIII.—No. 167.—Q Q 
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and Jackson finally allowed all volunteers, so 
disposed, to return to their homes, and he or- 
ganized a force out of other materials. Could 
he have had sufficient supplies after the battle 
at Talladega, and been met by immediate con- 
cert of action by the East Tennessee troops, he 
might have ended the war within a fortnight 
It was protracted for months, and for ten long 
and weary weeks he was compelled to lie in 
idleness at Fort Strother, suffering the vexation 
which grew out of positive demonstrations of dis- 
content, 

In the mean time the Creek country was in- 
vaded from another quarter. The cry for help 
had filled the ears of the Georgians ; and late 
in November Brigadier-General John Floyd, at 
the head of nine hundred and fifty militia of 
that State, and four hundred friendly Indians, 
guided by Mordecai, a Jew trader, entered the 
region of the hostiles from the east. He crossed 
the Chattahoochie into the present Russell Coun- 
ty, Alabama, on the 24th of November, and 
pushed westward toward the Tallapoosa, where 
he was informed a large number of hostile In- 
dians had collected in the village of Auttose, or 
the “holy ground,” which the Prophets had 
taught the Indians to believe no white man 
could set foot and live. This town was on the 
left bank of the Tallapoosa, about twenty miles 
above its confluence with the Coosa, at the mouth 
of the Colebee or Chillebee creek. Floyd en- 
camped within a few miles of it on the evening 
of the 28th, and at an hour past midnight marched 
to the attack. At dawn he was before the town, 
with his troops arranged for battle in three col- 
umns. The right was composed of Colonel 
Booth's battalion, the left of Colonel Watson's, 
and the centre of the rifle companies of Cap 
tains Adams and Merriweather—the latter com 
manded by Lieutenant Hendon. The artillery, 
under Captain Thomas, was posted in front of 
the right column. The friendly Indians were 
led by William M‘Intosh (a half-blood) and a 
chief called the Mad Dog’s Son. 

Floyd intended to surround the town, but the 
morning light revealed the fact that there were 
two villages in front of the invading columns, 
and that it was necessary to change at once the 
disposition of the forces. This was skillfully 
done. One town was below the other. They 
were a hundred rods apart. ‘To the lower one, 
three companies of infantry, Merriweather’s 
rifles, and two troops of dragoons, under Irwin 
and Steele, were sent, while the remainder of 
the troops marched upon the upper town. Im- 
mediately after the attack commenced the battle 
became general. The Indians appeared at all 
points, and fought gallantly for a while, when 
the booming of heavy artillery and a furious 
bayonet charge so terrified them that they fell 
back and sought shelter in the outhouses, thick- 
ets, and copses in the rear of the town. Over- 
whelming numbers pushed them hard, and they 
at length fled to the covering of caves cut in the 
bluffs of the river. Their dwellings, about four 
hundred in number, some of them commodious 
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and containing valuable articles, were fired and | 
destroyed ; and the poor, smitten, and dismay- 
ed savages were hunted and butchered with a | 
fiendish barbarity, which ought to have made 
the cheeks of the actors burn with the blushes 
of shame. It was estimated that full two hun- 
dred Indians were murdered. Floyd lost eleven 
killed and fifty-four wounded. The loss of the 
friendly Indians, who held back at the begin- 
ning but fought bravely toward the last, is not 
mentioned in the official reports. 

In the space of seven days Floyd had marched 
one hundred and twenty miles, and committed 
the massacre. He was now sixty miles from a 
deposit of provisions, and his rations were near- 
ly exhausted; so, after burying his dead and 
preparing litters for his wounded, he hastened 
back to Fort Mitchell on the Chattahoochee. 
On his departure, and when a mile eastward of 
the ruined towns, his rear was attacked by some 
desperate survivors of Auttose. They were dis- 
persed after receiving a few volleys. 

While these events were transpiring in the 
upper country of the Creeks, stirring scenes were | 
witnessed in the present Clarke County in the 
forks of the Tombigbee and Alabama and vicin- 
ity. The Indians, under the direct influence 
of Weatherford, and the British and Spanish, 
were very active and sanguinary in that region ; | 
and General Flournoy, who had kept General 
Claiborne on the defensive, was at last aroused 
to a sense of the necessity of offensive measures 
Accordingly, on the 12th of October, he ordered 
that officer to advance with his army into the 
heart of the Creek country, for the purpose of | 
defending the citizens while gathering their 
crops yet in the field, to drive the enemy from 
the frontiers, to follow them up to their con- 
tiguous towns, and to kill, burn, and destroy all 
their negroes, horses, cattle, and other property 
that could not conveniently be brought to the 
dépéts. This sanguinary order was justified in 
the mind of the Georgia General by the con- 
duct of Great Britain and the acts of her Indian 
allies. 

Claiborne instantly obeyed. He crossed the 
Tombigbee from Fort Stephens, and scoured the 
country on its eastern side in all directions with 
his detachments, meeting and dispersing bands 
of Indians here and there, but without bringing 
them to battle any where. In the mean time 
Captain Sam Dale, who had recovered from his 
wounds, was preparing for active operations. 
He had held Fort Madison, and on the return | 
of Colonel Carson to that post early in Novem- 
ber, he had obtained his leave to go out and 
drive the small bands of marauding savages | 
from the frontiers. He was joined by a de- 
tachment of thirty of Captain Jones's Missis- 
sippi volunteers, under Lieutenant Montgom- 
ery, and forty Clarke County militia, having for | 
his lieutenant Gerard W. Creagh, who was at- | 
tached to his company in the battle of Burnt | 
Corn Creek. They marched southeasterly to a | 
ferry, where Cmsar, a free negro of the party, | 
had two canoes concealed. In these the party | 


|of bullets upon the savages. 


crossed the river, and, on a frosty night, with 
very thin clothing, they lodged in a cane-brake. 
At dawn they marched up the river, the boats, 
in charge of five picked men each, keeping 
abreast of the party on the shore. Some Ip. 
dians were soon encountered on land and water. 
and after a brisk skirmish the dusky foe fled up 
the stream out of sight. Dale’s party were then 
separated, some following the trail on the east 
side of the river, and others following that on the 
west side. At half past ten they reached Ran- 
don’s Landing, where they found evidences of 
Indians near. Directly a large canoe, made 
from the trunk of a great cypress-tree, came 
floating down the stream, bearing eleven naked 
and hideously painted savages. They were 
about to land at a cane-brake, when Dale, call- 


| ing his men to follow, dashed for the spot to con- 


test their landing. They shot two of the In- 
dians, and the others backed the great canoe 
out into deep water, three of the Indians swim- 
ming on the side not exposed to the bullets, and 
the remainder lying flat in its bottom.! 

A stirring scene now ensued. Dale, with two 
trusty companions, jumped into a canoe, and 
ordered Cesar to paddle it to the side of the 
huge vessel occupied by the Indians. As they 
approached, the three men raised to fire a volley 
The water had 
spoiled the priming, and each gun missed fire. 
The canoes were now alongside. Ordering 
Cesar to hold them together, Dale clubbed his 
musket, and with a foot in each vessel he as- 
sailed the savages furiously. His companions 
assisted him, in like manner, for a few mo- 
ments, when the strong current separated th 
vessels, and Dale was left alone with the say- 
ages in their boat. A terrible hand-to-hand 


| fight now occurred between that powerful bor 


derer and five Indians, one of them severely 
wounded. By the strength of muscle and the 
adroit use of his bayonet Dale slew them all 
and took possession of their great canoe, after a 
desperate struggle of ten minutes. The fame 
of this exploit made Dale a hero of history; 
and the Canoe Fight is yet a theme for romance 
and song among the common people in the 
Southwest. 

At about this time General Claiborne, with 
three hundred volunteers, some dragoons and 
militia, and a band of Choctaw Indians, under 
General Pushmataha and Chief Mushallatubba, 


| marched across the country to the Alabama, and 


on the site of Claiborne, the present capital of 
Monroe County, Alabama, erected a strong work 
which was named Fort Claiborne. He was 
joined on the way by Colonel Russell with the 
third regiment of National troops, and with his 
combined forces he marched northward, after 
completing the fort, to strike a blow in the heart 
of the Creek nation, and share with Jackson 
and Coffee the honors of bringing the war to a 
close. After marching eighty miles he halted 
and built a station for provisions, which he call- 
ed Fort Deposit. It was in the present Butler 
County, Alabama. When this was completed 
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he pushed on nearly thirty miles further through 
a pathless wilderness, with as little baggage and 
provisions as possible, and approached Econa- 
chaca, or Holy Ground, which was situated upon 
a bluff on the left bank of the Alabama, just 
below the present Powell’s Ferry in Lowndes 
County. The village had been built in an ob- 
seure place by Weatherford a few months be- 
fore, and dedicated by the Shawnoese prophets, 
whom Tecumtha had left to inflame the Creeks, 
as a place of refuge for the wounded and dis- 
persed in battle—fugitives from their homes— 
and women and children. No path or trail led 
to it, and the prophets assured their dupes that 
the ground on which Econachaca, like that of 
Auttose, stood, was so holy that no white man 
could tread upon it and live. There these sav- 
age priests performed horrid incantations; and 
in the square in the centre of the town the most 
dreadful cruelties had been already practiced. 
White prisoners, and Creeks friendly to them, 
had been burned to death there by the direction 
of those ministers of the Evil Spirit. 


Claiborne was before Econachaca in battle or- | 


der on the morning of the 23d of December. 
It was pretty strongly guarded in the Indian 
manner. The inmates had no suspicion of dan- 
ger. The prophets were busy with their in- 
cantations; and at that very hour a number of 
friendly half-bloods of both sexes were in the 
square, surrounded by resinous wood, ready to 
be consumed. 

The troops advanced in three columns, with 
mounted men under Captains Lester and Wells 
acting as reserves. The right column was com- 
manded by Colonel Carson, and consisted of 


twelve-months’ volunteers; the centre was com- | 


posed of a detachment of the Third United States 
Infantry, and some mounted riflemen under Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Russell; and the left of militia, 
and some Choctaws under Major Smoot. Their 
duty was difficult, for the town was almost sur- 
rounded by swamps and deep ravines; and the 
Indians regarding the place as holy, and having 
property there of great value, were prepared to 
fight desperately. They had, on the approach 
of the invaders, conveyed their women and chil- 
dren down to safe places in the thick forests of 
what is known as the Dutch Bend of Autauga 
County, and they had no hindrance to a vigor- 
ous defense. 

The three columns closed upon the town by a 
simultaneous movement. Carson's came in sight 
of itat noon, and Were furiously attacked. It 
resisted the assault with great spirit, and before 
those of Russell and Smoot could get fairly into 
the fight the dismayed Indians had broken and 
fled. A large portion of them escaped, owing 
to the failure of Major Cassel to occupy the 
bank of the Alabama westward of the town with 
his battalion of horse. They fled in droves along 
the bank of the river, and by swimming and the 
use of canoes escaped to the other side and join- 
ed their families in the Autauga forests. Weath- 
erford, when he found himself deserted by his 
warriors, fled swiftly on a fine gray horse for the 
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salvation of his own life. He was hotly pur- 
sued to a perpendicular bluff flanked by ravines, 
when his powerful steed made a mighty bound 
from it, and horse and rider disappeared beneath 
the water. They immediately rose, Weather- 
ford grasping his horse’s mane with one hand 
and his rifle with the other. He regained his 
saddle in a moment, and the noble auimal bore 
him safely to the Autauga shore. 

General Claiborne laid Econachaca in ashes 
after it was plundered by the Choctaws. At 
least two hundred houses were destroyed and 
thirty Indians killed. The loss of the assailants 
amounted to only one killed and six wounded. 
After spending a day and two nights in the vi- 
cinity, completing the work of destruction and 
dispersion, and suffering much from wet and 
cold, the little army turned southward, and on 
the 29th reached Fort Claiborne. They had 
suffered much on the way, the officers and men 
alike subsisting chiefly on boiled acorns until 
they reached Fort Deposit. 

The term of Carson’s Mississippi Volunteers 
and Cavalry had now expired, and they were 
mustered out of the service. By this process 
the little army of volunteers and militia melted 
away, and on the 23d of January General Clai- 
borne was compelled, in writing to the Secretary 
of War from Mount Vernon, to say that he had 
only sixty men left, and their time would soon 
expire. Colonel Russell and his regulars gar- 
risoned Fort Claiborne, and did what they could 
in furnishing supplies to the Tennessee troops 
above. At the same time they made some im- 
portant raids in the Indian country, but without 
accomplishing any great results. 

Let us now observe the movements of Jack- 
son in the region of the Coosa and Tallapoosa 
rivers. We left him at Fort Strother compara- 
tively inactive because of a lack of supplies and 
the discontents of his troops. Nor was this all. 
The terms of enlistment of most of his men were 
near expiration, and he saw before him in the 
temper of his troops the inevitable disintegration 
of his army at the moment when their services 
were most needed. 

He was urged by his chief, General Pinckney, 
to hold all the posts in his possession, for it was 
of vital importance to deprive the British of these 
new Indian allies. The skies at that moment 
appeared lowering. Seven sail of British ves- 
sels with troops and two bomb vessels were off 
Pensacola. New Orleans was menaced, and 
Mobile was in imminent danger. St. Augustine 
would doubtless be occupied soon by a British 
force, with the consent of the treacherous Span- 
iards; and in every direction clouds seemed 
gathering portentous of dismal events in the 
Southwest. 

Thus closed the year 1813, while Jackson, 
with his army substantially disbanded, was look- 
ing anxiously toward Tennessee for another. 
He had written most stirring appeals for men 
and food, and the patriotic Governor Blount was 
doing all in his power to provide both. Gen- 
eral Cocke had gone back to East Tennessee 
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with orders to raise fifteen hundred men, and 
rejoin Jackson in the Creek country; and a 
band of Cherokee Indians were garrisoning Fort 
Armstrong on the upper waters of the Coosa. 
Jackson himself was continually in motion. Al- 
most alone he traversed the wilderness between 
the Coosa and Tennessee backward and forward 
in endeavoring to hasten forward supplies for 
the new army. 

At length the advance of that army began to 
appear. First came two, mostly mounted, regi- 
ments to Fort Strother, commanded by Colonels 
Perkins and Higgins, numbering about nine hun- 
dred men, who had been enlisted for only sixty 
days. They were raw recruits, yet Jackson de- 
termined to put them in motion toward the 
banded enemy immediately. That enemy, re- 
covered somewhat from the late disaster, was 


showing an aggressive disposition which must , 


be checked, and accordingly, on the 15th of 
January, 1814, Jackson led his new troops across 
the Coosa to the late battle-field at Talladega, 


where he was joined by two hundred Cherokee | 


and Creek Indians under Chief Jim Fife. He 


had brought with him an artiliery company, | 


which had remained at Fort Strother when the 
other troops left, and a 6-pounder. His whole 
force, exclusive of the Indians, was nine hun- 
dred and thirty. With these he made a raid 


(**excursion” the General called it) toward the | 
Tallapoosa preceded by two companies of spies. | 
He was accompanied by General Coffee, whose 
men had all deserted him but about forty, who 


now followed as volunteers. He reached the 
Hillabee Creek, on the eastern line of the pres- 
ent Talladega County, on the 20th, and encamp- 
ed that night at Enotochopco, in the southern 
part of Randolph County. On the following 
morning he pushed forward to Emucfau, twelve 
miles distant, in the bend of the Tallapoosa ; 
and toward evening, when near Emuefau Creek, 
fell upon a much-beaten trail, which indicated 
the proximity of a large force of Indians. 
Jackson thought it prudent to halt and recon- 
noitre. He disposed his troops in a hollow 
square, doubled his sentinels, sent out spies, and 
in every way took measures to meet an attack 
during the night. Toward midnight the sav- 
ages were observed prowling about, and at the 


same time the General was informed that a large | 
body of Indians were encamped within three | 


miles of him, some of them engaged in a war- 
dance, and others removing the women and chil- 
dren. An immediate attack seemed impend- 


ing, and Jackson, fully prepared, calmly await- | 


ed it. 


proached, when, at six o’clock, the Indians fell 
suddenly and with great fury upon the left flank 
of Jackson’s camp, occupied by the troops un- 
der Colonel Higgins. General Coffee was with 
them, and under his direction, assisted by Col- 
onel Sitler the Adjutant-General, and Colonel 
Carroll the Inspector-General, these raw recruits 
fought gallantly, and kept the assailants in check. 
At dawn, when the whole field might be seen, 


| ter for full two miles. 
| cess, Jackson immediately detached General Cof- 


| emy. 


they were reinforced by Captain Ferrill’s com- 
pany of infantry, and the whole body were led 
to a vigorous charge upon the savages by Gen- 
eral Coffee, supported by Colonels Higgins and 
Carroll and the friendly Indians. The savages 
were discomfited and dispersed, and fled, hot}, 
pursued by the Tennesseeans with much slaugh- 
Inspirited by this suc- 


fee with four hundred men and the whole body 
of Indians to destroy the encampment of the foe 
at Emucfau. It was found to be too strongly 
fortified to be taken without artillery. So Cof- 
fee marched back for the purpose of guarding 
the cannon on its way to a position to bear upon 
the town. 

This retrograde movement encouraged the In- 
dians, and a strong party of them fell upon the 
right of Jackson's encampment. Coffee at once 
asked and obtained leave to lead two hundred 


men to the support of that wing, and to fall 


upon the left of the foe while the friendly In- 
dians should fall upon their right flank at the 
same moment. By some? mistake only fifty- 
four men followed Coffee. The gallant Gen- 
eral fell wpon the foe with these, and Jackson 
ordered two hundred of the friendly Indians to 


| co-operate with him by the right flank of the 


savages. 

‘This order was promptly obeyed,” said Jack- 
son in his report, ‘‘and on the moment of its 
execution what I expected was realized. The 
enemy had intended the attack on the right as a 
feint, and, expecting to direct my attention there, 
they meant to attack me again, and they had 
hoped to find me weakened and in disorder.” 

They were disappointed. The General, with 
wise discretion, had not only ordered his left to 
remain firm, but had repaired thither himself, 


,and directed a part of the reserves, under Cap- 


tain Ferrill, to hasten to its support. In this 
way the whole main body met the advancing en- 
They gave the foe two or three volleys, 
and then charged them vigorously with the bay- 
onet. The Indians broke and fled in confusion, 
hotly pursued for some distance ; and the friend- 
ly Indians, unable to withstand the temptation, 
left their post on the right flank and joined in 
the chase, all the while pouring a harassing fire 
upon the fugitives. 

General Coffee, in the mean time, was strug- 
gling manfully against the assailants on the 
right of the encampment. The desertion of his 
Indian supporters placed hifn in a critical situ- 
ation, for the odds were greatly against him. 


| He was soon relieved by the return from the 
The night wore away, and the dawn ap-| 


chase of Jim Fife and a hundred of his warriors, 
who were immediately sent to his support. The 
aid was timely. Coffee and his little party 
charged the savages vigorously, who, dispirited 
by the flight of their main body, gave way, and 
ran for their lives in every direction, many fall- 
ing before the destructive weapons of the pursu- 
ers. ‘The victory in the form of a repulse was 
complete ; but it had been won at the cost of a 
severe wound in his body by General Coffee, 
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and 
Donelson, and two or three others. 
the privates were also wounded. 

Jackson was astonished at the courage and 
bravery of the Creeks, and thought it prudent 
to abandon any further attempts to destroy the 
encampment at Emucfau. This movement was 
simply a raid, with the twofold object of strik- 
ing a quick and destructive blow at the enemy, 
andto make a diversion in favor of General Floyd, 
then in the vicinity of the Chattahoochie. He 
therefore determined to return to Fort Strother. 

At ten o’clock on the morning of the 23d the 
retrograde march commenced, and the little 
army reached Enotochopco Creek before sunset, 
and there planted a fortified camp for the night. 
Great vigilance was exercised, and no serious 
molestation was observed during the darkness. 
Well rested, the troops moved forward early the 
next morning. 
preted their movements as a flight, had followed 
stealthily ; and just as the advanced-guard and 
part of the flank columns, with the wounded, 
had crossed the?creek, they appeared suddenly 
in force in their rear. The firing of an alarm- 
gun brought them to a halt, when Jackson im- 
mediately changed front, and prepared to meet 
the foe in good battle order. He placed Col- 
onel Carroll at the head of the centre column 
of the rear-guard, its right commanded by Col- 
onel Perkins, and its left by Colonel Stump. 
He chose his own ground for battle, and expect- 
ed to have entirely cut off the enemy by wheel- 
ing the right and left columns on their front, 
and recrossing the creek above and in their rear. 
To Jackson’s great astonishment his troops, who 
had behaved so well at Emucfau, now failed ; 
and when the word was given for Carroll to halt 
ind form, and a few guns had been fired, the 
right and left columns of the rear-guard precip- 
itately gave way, and made a disastrous retreat. 
They drew along with them a greater part of 
the centre column, leaving not more than twen- 
ty-five men to support Carrol]. These main- 
tained the ground gallantly, and order was soon 
restored. 

The battle was now sustained by only this 
handful of the rear-guard, under Captain 
Quarles, the artillery company, under Lieuten- 
ant Robert Armstrong, and Captain Russell's 
company of spies. The solitary 6-pounder that 
composed the heavy ordnance of the expedition 
was dragged to the top of a hill in the midst of 
a galling fire from ten times the number of the 
Tennesseeans engaged, where they poured upon 
the foe a storm of grape-shot that sent them 
yelling with affright in every direction. 

They were pursued more than two miles by 
Solonels Carroll and Higgins, and Captains El- 
liot and Pipkins. The venerable Judge Cocke, 
then sixty-five years of age, was in the engage- 
ment, and joined in the pursuit with all the ar- 
dor of youth. The slaughter among the Indians 
was heavy, while that among the Tennesseeans 
was comparatively light. The exact numbers 
of casualties among the latter was not recorded. 


the lives of his aid-de-camp, Colonel A. 
Several of 


The savages, who had inter- 


| ments of Floyd below. 
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Captain Hamilton, from East Tennessee, was 
killed, and Lieutenants Robert Armstrong, Reid, 
Evans, Hiram Bradford, and Jacob M‘Givack, 
and Captain Quarles, were wounded. Evans 
and Quarles soon afterward died. In the two 
engagements (Emucfau and Enotochopco) Jack- 
son’s entire loss was twenty killed and seventy- 
five wounded. The loss of the enemy was not 
accurately ascertained. One hundred and eighty- 
nine of the warriors were feand dead. : 

Jackson made his way back to Fort Strother, 
after an absence of twelve days, not perfectly 
satisfied with the result of his raid; yet he pre- 
sented it to the public in the best aspect possible. 
His force was almost double that of the Indians; 
for at that time the larger proportion of them 
were below watching the movement of Floyd 
and his Georgians, while a considerable force 
were strongly fortifying the Horse-Shoe and oth- 
er places, preparatory to a desperate defensive 
The expedition, however, had been use- 
ful; and General 


war, 
Pinckney, in a letter to the 
War Department, said: ‘‘ Without the personal 
firmness, popularity, and exertions of that offi- 
cer [Jackson] the Indian War on the part of 
Tennessee would have been abandoned at least 
for a time.” 

We will leave Jackson at Fort Strother a few 
moments, while we again consider the move- 
We left that officer at 
Fort Mitchell, on the Chattahoochie. 

Floyd reposed more than six weeks awaiting 
supplies, and during that time recovered of his 
wound received at Auttose. Then he marched 
toward Tuckabatchee, on the Tallapoosa, with 
over twelve hundred Georgian volunteers, a com- 
pany of cavalry, and four hundred friendly In- 
dians. He established communicating posts on 
the way; and at length, on the night of the 26th 
of January, encamped on the Colebee or Chilli- 
bee River, on the high land bordering the swamps 
of that name, in Macon County, Alabama, fifty 
miles west of Fort Mitchell. The camp was care- 
fully watched; but in the gloom, more than an 
hour before dawn of the following morning, a 
band of hostile Creeks, who had stealthily as- 
sembled in the swamps during the night, shot 
the sentinels, and pounced like fierce tigers on 
Floyd's front and flank. The attack was sud- 
den, yet not unprepared for; and the savages 
were gallantly opposed in the front by the artil- 
lery under Captain Jett Thomas, riflemen com- 
manded by Captain William E. Adams, and a 
picked guard led by Captain John Broadnax. 

The foe rushed desperately up within thirty 
yards of the cannon, and smote the troops se- 
verely. Broadnax and his party were cut off 
from their companies for a while, but with the 
aid of the half-blood chief Timperchy Barnard, 
leader of some Uchees, they cut their way through 
the encircling savages. Most of the other In- 
dians took shelter in the camp, and were scarce- 
ly felt in the battle, which was contested fierce- 
ly in the darkness, which was rendered more 
intense by the umbrageous branches of the heavy 
pine forest in which they were fighting. When 
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daylight came, and Floyd was enabled to sur- 
vey the field of action, the contest was soon end- 
ed. 
little army, composed of the battalions command- 
ed by Majors Booth, Cleveland, Watson, and 
Freeman, and a troop of cavalry under Captain 
Duke Hamilton, to charge on the foe. The In- 
dians were dismayed by the glittering bayonets, 
and fled in great terror. The infantry pursued, 


and the cavalry joined in the exciting chase, fol- | 


lowed by the friendly Indians and Merriweather 
and Floyd's riflemen. They were chased through 
the swamps, and many of the fugitives were 
slain. They left thirty-seven dead in the path- 
way of their flight. 
teen killed and one hundred and thirty-two 
wounded; and the friendly Indians had five 
men killed and fifteen wounded. Colonel New- 
man, a gallant officer, was wounded by three 
bullets, and disabled, at the beginning of the 
action. 

Floyd's disabled men were so many, and the 


hostile Indians in his vicinity were so numerous, | 


and might be speedily reinforced, he prudently 
concluded not to penetrate the country further, 
but to fall back to the Chattahoochie. On the 


day of the battle he retired to Fort Hull, one of 
his newly-erected stockades, and on the follow- 
ing day the Indians occupied the late battle-field. 
Leaving a small garrison at Fort Hull, the Gen- 
eral continued his retrograde movement to Fort 
Mitchell, where his men were honorably dis- 
charged, their time of service having expired. 


No other expedition against the Creeks was or- 
ganized in Georgia, 
Let us now return to Jackson at Fort Strother. 
On his return from his twelve days’ ‘“‘ excur- 
sion” or raid to the Tallapoosa, Jackson set his 
few militia that remained constructing flat-boats, 


in which to bring supplies down the Coosa, and | 


transport them to regions below, while materials 
for his new army were rapidly approaching from 
Tennessee. He discharged the troops who had 
been with him in the late expedition, their term 
of service being about ready to expire. They 
left for home full of admiration of and enthusi- 
asm for their General, and their return gave a 
new impetus to volunteering. At the beginning 
of February two thousand troops from East Ten- 
nessee were in the shadow of Lookout Mount- 
ain pressing on toward the Coosa; and at about 
the same time as many more West Tennesseeans 
arrived at Huntsville. 


Intelligence of these approaching troops filled | 


Jackson’s heart with gladness. His joy was in- 
creased by the arrival on the 6th at Fort Strother 
of Colonel Williams and the Thirty-ninth regi- 
ment of the United States Army, six hundred 
strong, who had been induced to hasten to the 
relief of Jackson by the late Honorable Hugh L. 
White, of Fast Tennessee. Very soon after- 
ward a part of Coffee’s brigade of mounted men 
came into Fort Strother, and also a troop of 
East Tennessee dragoons. The Choctaw In- 
dians now openly espoused the cause of the 
United States; and before the close of February 


The General ordered the right wing of his | 


. | 
The Georgians lost seven- | 


| Jackson found himself at the head of an army 
| of five thousand men, lacking nothing to enable 
them to sweep the whole Creek country with the 
besom of destruction but adequate supplies of 
food. Great exertions were put forth success- 
fully to that end, and at the middle of March 
every thing was in readiness for a forward move- 
ment. 

The hostile Creeks were aware of the formida- 
ble preparations for their subjugation, and were 
at the same time taking measures to avert, if pos- 
sible, the impending blow. They had suffered 
| severely at the hands of Jackson, Floyd, and 
Claiborne, and had already begun to have such 
premonitions of national disaster that they de- 
termined to concentrate their forces and rest 
their fortunes upon the cast of the die of a 
gle battle with the foe. For this purpose the 
warriors of the Hillabee, Ocfuske, Enfau, Ca- 
hache, New Yauka, Oakchori, Hickory Ground, 
and Fish-Pond towns had gathered in the bend 
of the Tallapoosa in the northeast part of Talla- 
poosa County, Alabama, called Tohopeka or the 
Horse-Shoe, the river there as#iming the shape 
of that object, forming a peninsula of about one 
hundred acres. 

By the aid of white men from Pensacola, and 
some hostile half-bloods, they built a very strong 
breast-work of logs across the neck of the peninsu- 
la, and pierced it with two rows of port-holes, 
arranged in such a manner as to expose the as- 
sailants to a cross-fire from within. Back of 
this breast-work was a mass of logs and brush; 
and at the bottom of the peninsula, near the 
river, was a village of log-huts, where hundreds 
of canoes were moored at the banks of the 
stream, so that the garrison might have the 

means of escape if hard pushed. A greater por- 

| tion of the peninsula was covered with the for- 
est. The Indians had an ample supply of food 
for a long siege. Their number was about 
twelve hundred, one-fourth being women and 
| children. There the Indians determined to de- 
fend themselves to the last extremity. They re- 
garded their breast-works as impregnable, and 
were inspirited by recent events at Emucfau 
(four miles distant) and Enotochopco. 

When Jackson was informed by some friend- 
ly Indians of the gathering of the Creeks at the 
Horse-Shoe, he resolved to march thither imme- 
diately and strike an exterminating blow. He 
sent his stores down the Coosa in flat-boats, in 
charge of Colonel Williams and his regiment of 
Regulars; and leaving a garrison of four hun- 
| dred and fifty men in Fort Strother under Colo- 
| nel Steele, he commenced his march, with the 
| remainder of his army, toward the Tallapoosa, 
on the 16th of March, the only musical instru- 

ment to cheer them on the way being a solitar) 
drum. The journey was slowly performed, for 
much of the way a road had to be cut through 
the woods. 

On the 2Ist they were at the mouth of Ce- 
dar Creek, where they were joined by the sup- 
ply boats the next day ; and there Fort Williams 
was built, to keep open the communication with 


sin- 





| 
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Fort Strother. Then Jackson pushed on east- 
ward, and early on the morning of the 27th he 
halted within a few miles of the breast-works at 
the Horse-Shoe, and sent out parties to recon- 
noitre. His army now numbered about two 
thousand effective men. 

Jackson's spies informed him of the position 
of the Indians, and he at once comprehended 
the folly which had permitted them to assemble 
in a pen, as if offering facilities for him to car- 
ry out his threat and resolution of extermina- 
tion. He sent General Coffee, with all the 
mounted men and friendly Indians, to cross the 
river about two miles below the Bend, and take 
position on the bank opposite the village and 
boats; and when, by signal, he was certified of 
the execution of his order, he went forward with 
the main body of his army, toward the peninsu- 
la, and planted two field-pieces upon a little hill, 
within eighty yards of the nearest point of the 
fortification on the Neck.. At a little past ten 
o'clock these opened fire on the works, under 
the direction of Captain Bradford, Chief Engi- 
neer, but without seriously affecting the wall. 
As the small balls were buried in the logs and 
earth the Indians set up a shout of derision, 
and the General was fairly defied. 

Simultaneously with the attack upon the In- 


dians’ breast-works some of the Cherokees with | 


Coffee, swam across the river, seized the canoes 
and paddled back in them. Full two hundred 
men were at once conveyed over the stream in 
them, and, under the direction of Colonel Mor- 
gan and Captain Russell, set the little town on 
fire, and moved against the enemy in the rear 
of their works. 

The smoke from the burning huts assured 
Jackson that all was going on well in that quar- 
ter; but the slackening of the assailants’ mus- 
ketry gave evidence that they were too few to 
dislodge the savages, and were probably in 
peril. The General at once determined to storm 
the breast-works, which he had been battering 
for full two hours with cannon-ball almost in 
vain. The Thirty-ninth United States Infan- 
try, under Colonel Williams, formed the van of 
the storming party. They were well supported 
by General James Doherty’s East Tennessee 
brigade under Colonel Bunch; and the whole 
assailing party behaved most gallantly. They 
pressed steadily forward in the face of a deadly 
storm of bullets and arrows, and maintained for 


some time a hand-to-hand fight at the port-| 


holes. This desperate conflict lasted several 
minutes, when Major L. P. Montgomery leaped 
upon the breast-works and called upon his men 
to follow. They did so, and at the same mo- 
ment he fell dead with a bullet in his head. 
Ensign Sam Houston (afterward the hero and 
first President of Texas), a gallant youth at his 
side, was severely wounded in the thigh at the 
same time by a barbed arrow, but he leaped 
boldly down among the savages, and called his 
companions to follow. They did so, and fought 
like tigers. Very soon the dextrous use of the 
bayonet caused the Indians to break and flee in 


. 
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wild confusion to the woods and thickets. They 
had fought bravely under great disadvantages, 
and believing that torture awaited the captive, 
not one would suffer himself to be taken or ask 
for quarter. Some attempted to escape by 
swimming river, but were shot 
by the unerring bullets of the Tennesseans. 
Others secreted themselves in thickets, and were 
driven out and slain; and a considerable num- 
ber took refuge under the river bluffs, where they 
were covered by a part of the breast-works and 
felled trees. To the latter Jackson sent word 
that their lives should be spared if they should 
surrender. 


he 
ne 


across 


The summons was answered by a 


volley that sent the messenger (an interpreter) 


back bleeding from severe wounds. A cannon 
was then brought to bear upon the strong-hold, 
but it made little effect. Then the General 
called for volunteers to storm it, and the wound- 
ed Ensign Houston was the first to step out 
While reconnoitring the position above he re- 
ceived from the concealed savages two bullets in 
his shoulder, and he was borne helpless away 
Others lost their lives in attempts to dislodg: 
the foe. It was conceded that the place was 
impregnable to missiles, so the torch was ap- 
plied; and the savages, as they rashed wildly 
from the crackling furnace, were shot down 
without mercy by the exasperated riflemen. 
The carnage continued until late in the even- 
ing, and when it was ended five hundred and 
fifty-seven Creek warriors lay dead on the little 
peninsula. Of the thousand who went into the 
battle in the morning, 
dred were alive, and many of these were severe- 
ly wounded. 

Jackson’s loss was thirty-two killed and 
ninety-nine wounded. The Cherokees lost eight- 
een killed and thirty-six wounded Among 
the slain were Major Montgomery and Lieuten- 
ants Moulton and Somerville. The spoils of 
victory were over three hundred widows and or- 
The blow 
was appalling to the dignity and power of the 
Creek nation. 

On the morning after the battle Jackson 
marched back to Fort Williams, and thence to 
the Hickory Ground of the Creeks, at the 
confluence of the Coosa and Tallapoosa riv- 
There, in the heart of the Creek country, 
over the remains of the old French Fort Tou- 
louse, he raised the national standard. There, 
too, a stockade was built, and called Fort Jack- 
son. Thitherward deputation after deputation 
of humiliated chiefs made their way to sue for 
pardon and peace. The spirit of the proud na- 
tion was not only humbled but broken. They 
had no heart to attempt further resistance. 

Weatherford, the gallant leader, was one of 
the visitors to Fort Jackson. He went not as 
a suppliant for himself, but for his sorely smit- 
ten people. He was an outlaw, not to be for- 
given; yet he went boldly to the Hickory 
Ground, and appearing suddenly before Jack- 
son, in his tent, he folded his arms, and with 
the dignity for which he was remarkable, said 


not more than two hun 


phans, who were made prisoners. 


ers. 
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to his conqueror, in substance: ‘‘ You can kill 
me, if you desire. I come to beg mercy and 
charity for the wandering women and children 
of my nation, not for myself. I tried, in vain, 
to save the women and children at Fort Mims. 
I am a soldier, and have done the white people 
all the harm I could. I have fought them, and 
fought them bravely; and if I had an army I 
would yet fight and contend to the last. But I 
have none. My people are all gone. I can do 
no more than weep over the misfortunes of my 
nation.” 

Here was a man after Jackson’s own heart— 
a patriot who loved his people, and had fought 
in defense of the land of his birth. Jackson 
would not allow his exasperatéd men to harm 
the brave leader, and he sent him away to a 
place of safety. 

Soon after this General Pinckney arrived at 
Fort Jackson with some troops from North and 
South Carolina. They were not needed. ‘The 
war was at an end. The Creek Confederacy 
had become a fact of the past. By a treaty at 
Fort Jackson on the 9th of August, 1814, a 
perpetual peace was made with the sad remnant 
of the Creek Nation. ‘The British and Spanish 
authorities who, for the promotion of the inter- 
ests of their respective nations, wickedly incit- 
ed the Indians to hostilities, gained nothing for 
themselves or their masters but shame and dis- 
honor. 





SYRA. 
“QNYRA! Syra! Where upon earth is the 
gal? Here’s them milk dishes not done 
up, and the fire all ont when the pot ought to be 
a-bilin’ for dinner, and the kitchen to be readied 
up. Syra! where be you?” 

The speaker was a thin, dark, middle-aged 
woman, whose gray hair, stooping form, and 
the anxious lines furrowed deep into her not 
unkindly face, spoke of a life of toil and priva- 
tion. 

She stood in the doorway of a little brown 
New England farm-house, and above her head 
swung to the morning breeze clusters of scarlet 
and golden honey-suckles, with bees and hum- 
ming-birds wooing their honeyed kisses. The lit- 
tle garden glowed with summer roses, and sent 
up a quivering cloud of incense into the cloud- 
less sky. In the field beyond the mowers swung 
their scythes with many a merry jest, while in 
the cool meadow the cows stood knee-deep in 
the shaded pool, and looked appreciatively upon 
their slaves the men, who cut and cured and 
stacked the clover blooms that they, the sleepy 
kine, might feel no want when winter snows had 
covered their grazing grounds. 

The woman’s eye glanced over all, but saw it 
not. To her hard experience had taught, in a 
lesson of forty years, that the blithe mowers were 
but coarse and hungry men, whose dinner-hour 
was fast approaching; that the picturesque cows 
were the foundation of laborious dairy duties; 


and the garden, with its riotous bloom, was one | 


| that’s pleasant is wicked, I believe. 


of her daughter Syra’s most usual temptations 
to “‘ wasting” the time that should be devoted to 
household labor. 

‘*She ain’t there now, though,” muttered 
Mrs. Maxwell, as this last reflection crossed her 
mind. 

‘* Here, mother.” And out of the wood-lot. 
across the field, through the meadow, and up 
the garden came running a girl of seventeen, 
tall, graceful, and lovely as a poet’s fancied Peri, 
her bright hair crowned with summer blossoms, 
the freshness of the morning on her cheek and 
lips, its glory in her eyes. 

‘** Now, Desire, I ain’t a-going to put up with 
this, J can tell ye. Where hev ye ben trapse- 
ing, I should jest like to know ?” 

‘*T thought father would like some cider, and 
I went to carry it to him,” said the girl, briefly, 
‘*T didn’t mean to stay.” . 

‘* Well, what made ye if ye didn’t mean to?” 

**Tt looked so pleasant in the wood-lot, and 
I saw so many flowers that I haven’t seen this 
year before—” 

‘*Flowers! Nasty weeds. I wish they was 
all dead and buried. When there ain’t nothing 
else to toll you off from your work it’s always 
flowers. Take them silly things off your head 
this minute, and get to your work, or I'll box 
your ears fer as big as you are. I’m ashamed 
o’ ye, Syra Maxwell.” 

The glow faded from the young girl’s cheek, 
the light from her eye, as she sullenly obeyed 
the harsh command, and tore the flowers from 


‘¢ Svra !” 


her head to cast them upon the smouldering 
ashes. 

‘* Work, work, work!” muttered she, as the 
dairy door closed between her mother and her- 


self. ‘* Mother and father think that every thing 
I only wish 
the Melvins would ask me to visit them as they 
did last year. That was the kind of life I was 
made for—flowers and books and music !” 

Some great tears plashed down upon the ashes 
as Syra stooped to rake the brands together, but 
as she heard her mother’s step the girl’s face 
grew cold and hard. She cried no more, but 
she neither spoke nor smiled nor even looked up 
in answer to the various attempts of the really 
fond mother to induce a pleasant state of feel- 
ing. 

‘*T see Judge Melvin’s team go by this morn- 
ing,” said Mrs. Maxwell, after a long pause, 
and as she spoke she looked earnestly into Sy- 
ra’s face, sullenly bent over her disagreeable 
task of paring potatoes. 

No reply. 

** Miss Bartlett told me they'd come up from 
the city last night. Had you heerd of it, Syra?” 

** Yes, ma’am.” 

‘* Why didn’t you tell me then? Well, I was 
cal'lating to send up a kipple o’ pounds o’ my 
new churning to Miss Melvin. She olluz seems 
to think so much of any of our stuff. I ‘xpect 
she'll be sending fer eggs soon’s they git settled. 
You kin go and kerry the butter if you’re a mind 
to, Syra.” 








«‘T'd rather wait till it’s been asked for,” re- 
marked Syra, without turning round. 

‘Lor’, child, it’s for a present I’m a-going to 
send it. Me and Miss Melvin went to deestric’ 
school together ‘fore she went to boarding-school ; 
and though she married a Judge, and I was well 
off to get a farmer, she’s never forgot that we 
was young together, and that there wasn’t sech 
a heap 0’ difference between us in them days. 
Don’t you know them beautiful grapes she sent 
up in the winter when she heerd I was down 
with the typ’us ?” 

‘¢ For all that she never forgets the difference 
between Judge Melvin’s lady and Farmer Max- 
well’s wife; no, nor that between Lucia Melvin 
and Desire Maxwell,” said Syra, bitterly. 

‘¢Why now, Syra, I don’t see what gits inter 
you to talk so. I’m sure Miss Melvin and the 
Judge too treated you fust-rate last year when 
you was staying there; and as for Lucia, she 
couldn’t made more of you ef you'd ben her own 
sister.” 

“No, Lucia never seemed to think she was 
doing any favor by speaking pleasant, and act- 
ing pleasant, too, to me; and Mrs. Melvin meant 
to be kind,” assented Syra, more graciously, as 
she placed the dinner on the table. 

‘* Well now, Desire, I'll tell you what—you 
fix up after dinner and carry the butter and 
give it to Miss Melvin with my best respects 
Then like enough she'll ask you to stay to sup- 
per, and you kin stay if you want ter.” 

‘‘Oh, thank you, mother. I hope she will 
ask me. Now I'll blow the horn, for dinner’s 
all ready.” 

Mrs. Maxwell made no comment upon the 
sudden change of voice and manner that ac- 
companied these words; but her eyes, emerging 
from the great towel on which she was drying 
her face and hands, rested with a sort of admir- 
ing pity on the graceful figure and bright beauty 
of the young girl who now stood just beneath the 
honey-suckle, through whose shifting foliage 
flecks of sunlight slid lovingly along the wavy 
hair, the pure white neck and arm, the dainty 
waist, to kiss at last the point of the little foot 
that peeped so temptingly out to meet the warm 
caress. 

“Well, well, poor child, ’tain’t likely she’s 
going to put herself right down to work same’s 
[ do, at her age, and good-looking as she is. I 
was young once myself.” 

But the fond mother did not add, even in 
thought, that her own youth had been well-nigh 
as laborious as her middle-age, and that her 
father’s stirring second wife had never seen the 
necessity of play-days for young people. 

**There, Syra, the dishes is all done up. Now 
I'll sweep up the kitchen, and drive out the flies, 
and put up the butter, and you may go fix ye to 
start.” 

Syra’s taste in dress was perfect, although, or 
perhaps because, instinctive, and Lucia Melvin 
had the last summer been lavish of both hints 
and gifts; so that had a far more critical ob- 
server than Mrs. Maxwell scanned the figure 
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of the young girl who, half an hour later, tripped 
from under the honey-suckled porch, and down 
between the rose-bushes to the garden-gate, he 
would, like that worthy dame, have pronounced 
her faultless. 

And even might some city belle have scoffed 
at the simplicity of the wide straw-hat, with its 
floating blue ribbons, she could not have chosen 
but admire the bright showery curls that fell be- 
neath its brim—curls of a rare gossamer texture, 
falling soft and light upon each other as th 
foam of the last wave on that which went be- 
fore; while, dancing round and round each 
graceful spiral, and sparkling off at the ex 
tremity only to mount again, those same loving 
sun-rays that had peeped through the honey- 
suckle now ran riot in their lovesome play. 

Farmer Maxwell and his ‘‘ hands” were in 
bed and fast asleep, and his tired helpmate, 
drowsing alone over her knitting, had begun to 
cast very impatient glances at the clock before 
the quick rattle of carriage-wheels and their 
sudden pause at her own announced 
Syra's return. 

Tired and sleepy though she was, Mrs. Max 
well felt a thrill of satisfaction as, watching by 
the brilliant moonlight, she saw her child cere- 
moniously handed from that handsome carriage 
by Judge Melvin, while his daughter’s clear voice 
bid good-night to ‘* 


gate 


dear Syra,” with an injunc 
tion to *‘ be sure to come.’ 

** Well, Miss,” began the mother, half-vexed, 
half-pleased, as the girl ran up the path and 
threw white arms about her neck. 
you meant to stay it out this time.” 

‘*Qh, mother, I’ve had such a splendid time, 
and they’re all so kind, and see this parasol that 
Lucia gave me, and she’s got a lovely blue mus- 
lin that her own dress-maker is going to fit for 
me; and oh, mother—now don't say no—they’v« 
asked me to come and stay a whole month with 
them. Oh, mother, mayn’t I go?” 

‘* But, Desire, the haying’s just begun.’ 

The girl’s face darkened. 

‘* Well, suppose it has. 


“*T guess 


There isn't such a 
sight more to do than there is other times, and 
you can send up to the poor-house and get Sally 
to help you wash; and I’m sure I've worked hard 
enough this spring to have a little time to rest. 
Besides, I promised I'd come.” 

Mrs. Maxwell fixed her keen eyes upon her 
daughter, and although for a moment she made 
no reply, Syra, reading by the moonlight in he 
mother’s face, saw there a clearer expression of 
wounded affection, disappointed hope, grieved 
surprise, than the unskillful tongue could have 
put in words. 
cry. 

‘*You kin go, Desire,” said Mrs. 
turning to re-enter the house. 

‘*T don’t want to go,” sobbed Syra, half-in- 
dignantly. 

‘*Not want to go? 
gal?” 

“T don’t want to go and have you feel so 
about it. I couldn’t take any comfort.” 


She hung her head and began to 


Maxwell, 


Wha’ d’ye mean by that 
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Before the mother spoke again she carefully 
rolled up the knitting-work and laid it away, 
set up her chair against the wall, straightened 
the table, and bolted the front door. 

Then, groping in the ashes until she found a 
coal, she lighted a candle and took a few steps 


toward her bedroom door , but returning, placed | 
' 


the light upon the table and stood for a moment 
looking out upon the moony garden. At last 
she spoke. 

** Yes, Syra, you kin go. *Tain’t always that 
you'll have a mother to stand ‘twixt you and the 
world, and you're right to make the most of the 
time. Bimeby, when you've got gals of your 
own, you'll rec’lect "bout this, and p’r’aps it'll 
make you set more by them, to think that your 
ma’am was willing to do ‘most any way to let 
you have a good time.” 

Syra’s arms were about her mother’s neck, 
her kisses on her cheek, her tears dripping fast 
upon that withered breast so full of maternal 
love, of unselfish devotion. 

‘“‘T won't go, mother. I don’t care nothing 
about it—I wouldn't be hired to go.” 

So protested the girl, and her mother kissing 
her, with a shrewd, sad smile, put her away, 
bidding her be off to bed or she'd ‘‘ never be up 
in the morning ;” and so they parted, the one to 
sink immediately into the rosy dreams of youth, 
the other to moisten her hard pillow with the 


rare tears of middle life, and toss and turn in | 
feverish unrest till the cock’s first crow sent her 
to a brief and unrefreshing sleep. 


**T want you should finish making them cot- | 
ton clothes for yourself, Syra, ‘fore you go up to | 
said Mrs. Maxwell, quietly, the | 


” 


the Judge's, 
next day, and Syra, after a moment’s hesita- 


tion and an anxious look into her mother’s im- | 


passive face, answered with crimson cheeks, 

** Yes, mother, I will.” 

No more was said on either side, and one 
morning, about a week after this, the Judge's 
handsome carriage stopped once more before the 


farm-house, and Mrs. Melvin alighting, came in | 


to see her old schoolmate for a few moments, and 
to carry away happy, agitated Syra. 

At first the girl came often to see her mother ; 
sometimes alone, sometimes walking with Lucia 
Melvin and Robert Vane, her handsome lover ; 
sometimes, riding or driving, they stopped a 
moment at the gate to ask a draught of cold 
water, or sweet new milk; but as the weeks 
went on, these visits became more hurried and 
farther between. 

In fact, Syra was coming to live in such a 
fever of pleasure and excitement that she had 
little time, and a constantly decreasing relish 
for home-going, and the keen scrutiny of her 
mother’s eye. 

Love is blind, the poets say, but life shows 
us that Pride is blinder, else had Mrs. Melvin 
never permitted this ill-starred visit of Syra 
Maxwell’s at the very time when Robert Vane 
was beneath her roof—his quick eyes and artistic 
taste full at leisure, and with ample opportunity 
to compare Syra’s transcendent and many-sided 


| loveliness with Lucia’s sensible, kindly, but most 
| unbeautiful features. And their figures, and 
| their voices! Could Syra help it, could Robert 
help it that every time she looked, or spoke, or 
moved, the sense of her exceeding beauty thrilled 
| him through and through. 

He could not close his senses, but he could 
have turned his back; he could Itave fled the 
temptation in the first week or the second. Aft- 
| er that—ah, human nature unsanctified by trial] 
| and repentance is so very frail! 

The third week had waned and fled, when 
Suspicion came to untie Love’s fillet from Lu- 
| cia’s eyes, to scatter Pride’s thick mist from her 
| mother’s vision. 

Mrs. Melvin coming quietly into her daugh- 
ter’s chamber in the twilight, found her on her 
| knees behind the closed blinds of her window, 

tears raining down her cheeks, her eyes fixed 
devouringly on the grove that edged the lawn. 

Silently stepping behind, the mother saw, half- 
| hidden in the leafy covert, two forms sauntering 
| along the shadowy path, now pausing for a mo- 
| ment, now walking slowly on ; but still, as they 
| moved or paused, their eyes fixed on each other, 
| their heads inclined each to each until the gold- 

en ringlets of the girl mingled with the man’s 
dark beard. 

** How long has this been, Lucia?” asked the 
| stern voice of Mrs. Melvin, after a moment’s 
steady scrutiny. 

*‘T have seen it growing these many days,” 
moaned the girl, too heart-sick to be startled at 
her mother’s presence. 

‘*It has reached its growth,” said the icy voice 
of the matron, as Vane, pressing the girl’s white 
| hand to his lips, turned back into the wood, 
while Syra came slowly toward the house. 

At the hall door she was met by Mrs. Melvin. 

‘I wish to speak with you in the library, 
Miss Maxwell.” 

Syra raised eyes startled from their love 
dream to the haughty face of her hostess, half 
hesitated, and looked back to the darkening 
grove, and then followed tremblingly into the 
designated apartment, the stateliest, the gloom- 
iest, the most awful to Syra of all the rooms in 
that great house. 

Mrs. Melvin stood erect and stately as a queen, 
one hand resting lightly upon the ponderous ta- 
ble, her rich dress lying in heavy folds about her 
feet, her whole presence one of majesty and doom. 
Before her stood Syra; drooping, downcast, con- 
scious, a culprit before her judge. 

‘* Desire,” began the cold, even voice, ‘I feel 
it my duty, as your temporary guardian, to warn 
you against your conduct toward Mr. Vane. It 
is nothing unusual for gentlemen in his station 
to amuse themselves by paying some attention 
to girls in yours. But either these attentions 
mean nothing, or they mean disgrace, infamy, 
a blasted life to the girl and all belonging to 
her—to the man a passing whim, a broken toy, 
forgotten and thrown aside. 

‘*T warn you thus, for two reasons: The 
first, that your conduct is annoying to Miss Mel- 


| 











vin; the second is, that I like your mother, and 
should be sorry to see her daughter allow her- 
self to be made a fool, or—something worse.” 

The sharp silken folds trailed hissing from the 
room, and Syra, cowering more and more, sunk 
at last upon the floor, her bright hair trailing in 
the dust, her cold hands clasped across her throb- 
bing brow. 

Was it her, really her, to whom those cruel 
words had been spoken? and was it true that 
she deserved them? Was she so fallen, so vile, 
even in another’s imagination? Oh! for her 
father’s humble roof—her mother’s patient love! 

The longing strengthened till it brought back 
life and power to the nerveless limbs. Rising 
stealthily, Syra unlatched the sash-window, and 
crept out beneath the stars. The nearest route 
lay through the garden ; and as she swiftly pass- 
ed among the queenly roses, the perfumed lilies, 
the thousand odorous blossoms heavy with dew, 
faint with fragrance, she came upon a motion- 
less form standing beside the fountain, his foot 
upon its marble brim, his arms folded resolutely 
upon his breast. 

It was Robert Vane, who fought there a bat- 
tle with himself, quaffing in its pauses bitter 
draughts of penitence instead of the bright wa- 
ters of the fountain. 

‘Ts it Fate that brings her here, or her own 
free-will ?”’ thought he, as Syra’s white-clad fig- 
ure glided ghostlike into view. 

Close beside him she started back. 

**Oh! what brings you here?” cried she, turn- 
ing to fly. 

‘*And why not here, Syra? Why do you 
tear your hand away? Why do you look at me 
with such horror? Whatis it? Speak to me, 
Syra !” 

‘*Let me go—let me go this moment! 
me go to my mother!” 

Her voice, shrill, convulsive, harsh, told Vane 
that the crisis of her fate and his had come. 
Grasping both her little hands in one of his, 
with the other he raised her face to the linger- 
ing western light, and gazed attentively on the 
burning cheeks, the glittering, distended eye, 
the painfully-contracted brow, and then quietly 
asked, 

“ Syra, what has Mrs. Melvin said to you?” 

Tearing her hands from his, the girl covered 
her scarlet face, and moaned as if in bitter pain. 

“Tell me,” demanded Vane, almost fiercely. 

‘*She said that you was amusing yourself with 
my folly ; that I behaved—improperly; that you 
would—forget me; and oh! she said worse things 
that I can not tell you. Go—go back to Lucia; 
she is your wife almost. What am I ?—a poor, 
ignorant, silly girl; but oh! Iam not so wicked 
as she thought me. Mr. Vane, Mr. Vane, let 
me go: I must go to my poor mother.” 

The battle in Robert Vane’s heart raged fiercer 
and hotter, but it was almost over. Grasping 
once more those warm, soft hands, gazing at that 
lovely tearful face, that slender form writhing in 
its passion of love and mad regret, heaving those 
sobs—sobs of a heart breaking for love of him— 


Let 
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duty, honor, care for another heart as wholly his 
as this, gave way before the wild sweep of pas- 
sionate emotion. 

He clasped her strongly to his heart ; his lips 
sought hers. 

**Syra, she lied. 
from you. 
I love you. 


I will never forget or part 
I love you—you know now how well 

You shall be my wife, shall bear 
my name, and meet that proud woman face to 
face, her equal, more than her equal, in the 
world’s eye. She has defeated herself when she 
thought but to crush you. Come, I will take 
you myself to your father’s house.” 

It was a proud but hardly a happy heart that 
slept in Syra’s little bed that night. 

True, Robert Vane was hers, but had she not 
meanly stolen him from the noble friend who 
trusted her, who had done so much for her pleas- 
ure, who loved this man as well perhaps as she 
herself loved him ? 

And then her mother. When Vane, enter- 
ing the old farm-house so unexpectedly with her, 
had in brief and somewhat stately phrase an- 
nounced that he loved Syra, and would make 
her his wife, her father had hurriedly given a 
glad consent, but her mother had asked, in a 
voice that brought the blood to the young man’s 
cheek, 

‘* Has Lucia Melvin given her consent ?” 

‘*Tt has not been asked. 
ter,”’ retorted Vane. 

“But not my daughter's. Syra, go to bed.” 

Unexpected opposition, that strengthened four- 
fold the determination of Vane’s stubborn will. 
He expostulated, reasoned, vowed he would nev- 
er, at any rate, see Lucia Melvin again; prom- 
ised wealth, honor, and happiness without stint 
to the wife he wooed, and finally led Syra, blush- 
ing, weeping, trembling, and laid her arms about 
her mother’s neck. 

And yet, for all those soft kisses on her cheek, 
those winning words whispered in her ear, the 
stern sense of right and honor would have held 
the woman firm, had not her husband, whose 
narrower vision saw only his daughter's pro- 
spective wealth and station, interposed, and with 
brief authority silenced the mother’s voice, and 
given Vane assurance of success. 

Then Mrs. Maxwell, a woman of too sound 
sense to strengthen determination by vain oppo- 
sition, gave such consent as might be drawn 
from silence, and an early wedding-day was fix- 
ed by Vane, who foresaw only mortification and 
annoyance in a protracted courtship under cir- 
cumstances so peculiar. 

If Mrs. Maxwell hoped, while withdrawing all 
open opposition, to so influence her husband and 
her daughter as to break off a marriage which 
principle called dishonorable, and superstition 
named unlucky, this plan of Vane’s was a check- 
mate to her skillful move; for in the fourteen 
days that elapsed between the engagement and 
the marriage neither father nor daughter were 
able to see any thing beyond the mirage that 
closed the desert from their view. 

And so Syra Maxwell became Mrs. Robert 


I am my own mas- 
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Vane, and went with her husband on a secluded | 
bridal tour ending at her city home, where she 
was soon so engrossed in her new studies of 
etiquette and fashion, and so conscious of her 
husband's tacit disapproval of any connection 
between her present and her past life, that the 
constant intercourse she had promised to herself 
and her mother dwindled to occasional rare and 
brief visits to the farm-house, unaccompanied by 
her husband ; visits which Mrs. Maxwell success- 
fully exerted herself to prevent her husband from 
returning : and to brief letters accompanying pres- 
ents of city luxuries, always scrupulously re- 
turned by an equivalent in farm or dairy pro- 
duce, unaccompanied, however, by any written 


proof of the educational deficiencies of Mrs. | 


Vane’s parents. 

Mrs. Maxwell, in her own way, was perhaps a 
prouder woman than Mrs. Melvin, and she could 
better give up her only child altogether than to 


feel herself an encumbrance and a drawback to | 


that daughter's new honors and glory. 

Judge Melvin, his wife, and daughter went 
abroad, and the ‘‘ great house” of the village was 
closed and desolate—so desolate in its neglected 
grandeur that one would have said the curse of 
man’s faithlessness and woman's breaking heart 
hung upon the crumbling house, the tangled 
garden, the ruined fountain, and the dark woods 


The country folk began to be afraid to pass at | 


night, and talked of dim white forms seen at twi- 
light peering from the unshuttered upper win- 
dows, or flitting through the mazes of the shrub- 
bery 


And so ten years went by, and brought the 
night which recommences our history—a night 
of late autumn, wild, bleak, and dreary. 
night to draw close beside the fire and pity the 
sailors on the coast—a night when no man would 


turn a beggar from his door, or neglect to see 
that every living thing within his charge was | 


safe and comfortable—a night, as it drew on to 
midnight, to gather closer still into the chimney 
corner and tell wild stories of murders and of 
ghosts, of mysterious adventure and unexplained 
phenomena—a night when winter, impatient of 
delay, snatched hungrily at autumn’s few last 
hours of life, and raved his disappointment that 
he might not hurl her from the throne so soon 
to be his own. 

John Maxwell and his wife sat beside their 
lonely hearth. Ten years had laid a heavy 
hand upon the mother’s life, and she showed the 
burden in whitened hair, bowed figure, and 
wrinkled face. But the gray eyes were as keen, 
and the thin lips as firm, as when, ten years be- 
fore, her daughter married a rich man against 
her mother’s will. And though Syra had of- 
fered again and again to provide a woman to 
lighten her mother’s labors, Mrs. Maxwell had 
steadfastly refused to accept such aid, and still 
toiled on alone in the old monotonous track, 
which to so many women has but one turning 
off—that leading to the grave. 

** John, didn’t a wagon stop before our house ?” 


A| 


“Eh? Wagon? No, I guess not, 'thout it's 
Cephas come from mill. Ef it’s him he'll be in 

| with the grist pooty soon.” 

The old-fashioned iron latch of the kitchen 
door rose slowly, and a woman entered, closing 
the door behind her. 

Throwing off a muffling hood and veil she 
| stood before them, a splendid woman in her 

ripest and fullest beauty—no one charm dimmed 
by time, but each enhanced by that assured 
grace, that quiet self-possession a woman never 
gains until the timidity of girlhood has fled for- 
; ever. Beautiful, yes, fearfully beautiful; for eyes 
never glittered, cheeks never burned, lips never 
glowed and quivered as did those of that fair 
face, unless a breaking or a guilty heart lay 
underneath. ‘ 

Mrs. Maxwell gazed one moment in astonish- 
ment, then rising with a mother’s instinct she 
took her daughter in her arms, and kissed her 
as she had not done in ten long years. 

The lovely face bowed itself upon that strong, 
true heart. 

‘*Mother, I’ve come home to you,’ 
pered. 

‘*T vow, Syra, I didn’t know ye at fust, you 
come in so softly like,” interposed the father, 
recovering a little from his first surprise. 
| ** Where’s yer husband ?” 

**T don’t know, father,” 
so coldly. 

** Don't know ? 
left ye, hes he?” 

“No, Sir. It is I that have left him.” 

** Left yer husband, and he sech a rich man 
|too! Why, Syra woman, what’s got inter ye? 
asked the old man, in high displeasure. 

** Never mind that now, Mr. Maxwell,” came 
in the decisive tones of the wife, on whose opin- 
}ion he relied more every year. 

‘*'The child's cold and tired, and has rid twelve 
miles, I suppose, in a open wagon. You come by 
| way of the railroad to Franklin, didn’t ye, dear, 

and so rid over?” 

** Yes, mother.” 

‘Then you must be clean wore out, and fa- 
| ther sha’n’t ask ye a question, nor don’t you 
| speak a word till you’ve ate and drank. The 
kettle biles, and I’m going to make ye a cup 0’ 
| tea and a little cream toast. You used to be a 
great hand for cream toast, Syra.” 

But the mother’s anxious kindness had super- 
seded her usual delicate tact (for tact is as dem- 
ocratic as sunshine and singing birds), and the 
homely allusion to those childhood days over- 
| threw in a moment the barrier of pride and dig- 

nity that Syra had so painfully erected between 
her feelings and their visible expression. Fling- 
ing herself upon the floor, her face hidden on 
| one of the old wooden chairs, her hair floatin 
down in all its bright length until it swept t) 
floor beside her, the unhappy woman abandone:! 
herself to such a passion of grief, wild sobs, an:! 
scalding tears as she had not known in all her 
life before. 

The mother sought not to check or stint the 


’ 


she whis- 
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said Mrs. Vane, oh 


Why, he hain’t run off and 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 





paroxysm. Only she drew the bowed head upon 
her own lap, and, while her hard fingers thread- 
ed through and through the glittering hair, mur- 
mured, softly : 

‘Poor child! Poor lamb! There, there, 
mother’s own!” and words of love and simplest 
pity such as had many and many a year before 
assuaged the grief and calmed the pain of little 
baby Syra, and ever since had lain unused. 

Ata significant nod and look from his wife 
John Maxwell surlily gathered himself up and 
went off to bed, muttering, instead of prayers, 
some objurgations upon ‘‘ the silly ways of wo 
men folks.” 

Left alone with that tender mother, Syra’s 
sobs became more moderate, the tears flowed 
less burningly, and at last, her head still buried 
in her mother's lap, she began to tell her mourn- 
ful, bitter story. 

It was not a strange or rare one. It was not 
even a wholly unexpected one to Syra’s mother. 
Her own sagacity and unconscious knowledge 
of human nature had foreseen very much such 
an ending when she prophesied ten years before 
that the marriage would be an ‘‘ unlucky” one. 

The faithless lover had proved a more crim- 
inally faithless husband, and Lucia Melvin’s 
tears had fallen in drops of living fire on the 
heart of Syra Vane. 

Lingering love and pride of womanhood had 
kept her quiet long. She had closed her eyes 
to that which every one besides herself knew as 
well as they knew her husband's face; she had 
tried gentle remonstrance, patient love, and sub- 
mission. She had taken pains to make her 
home gay and attractive, to fill it with the peo- 
ple that he liked, and to preserve and enhance 


the beauty by which she had won his fickle | 


heart. 

Sometimes she succeeded, and for weeks and 
months he was all her own, and life seemed 
sweet and dear. But Robert Vane was an idle 
man. No necessity compelled him to use a 
moment of his life for other than his own pleas- 
ure; and many were the hours while Syra wait- 
ed anxiously to greet him that were loitered away 
in club-rooms, at billiards, at long-lingering bach- 
eler dinners, where both wine and jest flowed 
too freely, and alas! in other society so debas- 
ing that Robert Vane shrunk in shame from his 
wife’s clear eyes, and coldly avoided her pres- 
ence, for no reason but that he respected her 
pure womanhood too much to contaminate it 
with his presence. 

And so, in alternations of hope and fear, of 
anxious love, and a pity that was almost con- 
tempt, the latter years passed on, and the brill- 
iant Mrs. Vane retired nightly from the gay so- 


ciety which she frequented, partly to drown the | 


voice of her own heart, partly to allure again 
her pleasure-loving husband, to pray that she 
might die before another sun. 

For the few last months Vane had attached 
himself to a brilliant woman, once a leader of 
fashion, and the wife of a most respectable phy- 
sician, but fallen, through her own levity and 
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crime, to a level where none sought her but 
those as debased as herself. 

This woman, not content with securing Van« 
to herself, insisted upon displaying her conquest 
in public, and more than once had appeared 
with him at the opera, in the street, driving or 
riding, and at such public places as money could 
throw open to her. 

This was too much, and Syra had at last told 
her husband decisively that, unless this connec- 
tion were definitively broken, he must see her 
face no more. 

Vane, angry at what he chose to consider her 
authoritative tone, had refused to make any 
promise; and angrily leaving the house, he had 
gone to dine with Mrs. ——, and after taking a 
sufficient quantity of wine to effectually obscure 
every faculty that should have controlled him, 
had brought his companion to make a call upon 
his wife. 

Tnat was the last. Syra ordered the woman 
from her doors, saw her husband follow her, and 
then, leaving no message, making no arrange- 
ments, she had left the house that was home no 
more, and sought the mother and the roof-tree so 
cruelly neglected in her years of pride and pleas- 
ure. 

* And now, mother dear,” said the quivering 
voice at last, ‘‘ will you take me back, and let 
me be to you what I should have been but never 
was, in the old time? I am well and strong, 
and the habits of ten years are not so powerful 
but that I can break them, and return to the sim- 
ple and laborious life of my girlhood. For we 
will have none of Mr. Vane’s money if it is of- 
fered, will we, mother ?” 

And the mother, who once before had chosen 
honor rather than wealth, echoed, proudly : 

‘*No, child. We'll have none of Mr. Vane’s 
money.” 

And so the old life recommenced. Old in its 
routine, but new and strange in its development ; 
for Syra, even while retaining the refined habits 
of her later years, wrought at ali household tasks 
with a feverish energy beyond her strength, and 
seemed never content unless when exerting ev- 
ery bodily power to the utmost. 

And this distressed the mother, who, more 
earnestly than she had in the old time reproved 
the girl’s idleness, now besought her to rest and 
care for herself, and would willingly have taken 
every particular of the house duty on herself, if 
she could have seen her child at ease. 

And this mutual care and self-sacrifice, like 
other growths of sorrow and of tears, bore fair 
flowers and sweet fruit ; for while Syra’s charac- 
ter was strengthened and elevated, that of her 
mother was softened and refined. 

As Syra had anticipated, Mr. Vane, through 
his legal adviser, made offer, soon after the sepa- 
ration, of an allowance for the support of his 
wife, or to receive her back if she chose to come. 

Both these propositions were quietly but de- 
cidedly declined by Mrs. Vane, and no other 
message came, or even in the long dull winter 
that ensued, any tidings of his life. 
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A long, dull winter, broke only by strange 
news of public import—for it was the winter and 
spring of 1861, and the great voice of the nation 
calling to her sons for help echoed even in the 
little village where Syra had hidden herself. 

With the spring came a change. The ‘ great 
house” was opened one morning, and artisans 
from the city were busily at work repairing the 
ravages of time. ‘Then came servants and fur- 
niture, and finally Judge Melvin and his daugh- 
ter, for the wife and mother had been laid in a 
foreign grave. 


It was Mr. Maxwell who brought home the | 


news of this arrival, and his wife, glancing anx- 
iously at Syra, saw by the painful flush upon 
her cheek, and the sudden trembling of her hand, 
that she heard it not unmoved. 

But she said nothing, nor did Mrs. Maxwell, 
and the past, if ever present, was unnamed be- 
tween them. 

Another week went by, and Syra sat alone in 
the twilight, giving way for once to the bitter- 
ness that sometimes would have way, when the 
door of the low large room opened softly, and 
some one stood within, hesitating whether to 
enter or withdraw. 

Syra rose and approached more closely, but | 
started back at recognizing Lucia Melvin, who 
now advanced and held out both her hands. 

“Yes, dear Syra, it is I, and I have come to | 
offer you the old love and trust, if you will have 
it. Ihave heard all that the world knows of 
your life these sad years past, and this afternoon 
I have seen your mother, and persuaded her to 
tell me much that has been known alone to her. 
Dear, we both have suffered long and silently : 
we each need comfort and sympathy in the lone- 
ly ‘lives that lie before us. Shall we find it in | 
each other ?” 

**Oh, Lucia, can you forgive me?” 

And the two women, clasped in each other's 
arms, felt that existence had still a charm, or at 
least a solace for their bruised hearts. 

From this time the day rarely passed that did | 
not bring these old-new friends together; nor 
can it be denied that, spite of Syra’s sincere 
self-abnegation, it was with keen zest that she 
turned from the duties she still religiously per- 
formed to the refinements and congenial pur- | 
suits of Lucia’s home. 

And still the war-cloud deepened, and the | 
distant thunder grew nearer and more threaten- | 
ing, and the nation, waking with a start from its 
long sleep, armed itself in haste, and turned to 
seek its foe. Summer had come meanwhile, 
and the mowers were busy in the field, and bees 
and humming-birds buzzed among the honey- | 
suckle’s clusters as they had done ten years be- | 
fore, when Syra, glancing at a newspaper that | 
her father had brought home from town, start- | 
ed, turned deadly pale, and resting her head | 
upon her hand, remained for several moments | 
as one stunned by some great shock. 

She had seen Robert Vane named as captain 
of a company of volunteers about to leave im- | 
mediately for the scene of the cruel war. 


She looked through the open window, and 
the ten years that lay between that day and this 
faded like mist-wreaths before the sun. She was 
a girl again, frolicking in yonder field, crown 
ing her fair hair with flowers in the sunshine: 
gay, hopeful, careless of the present, confident 
of the future. He was the fascinating lover 
who had chosen her simple beauty from all the 
world beside, for her had cast behind him wealth. 
honor, and the love of a better woman than her- 
self. The man whom she had loved, to whom 
| she had given her all of wifely devotion. And 
he was going to this fearful battle-ground, bray: 
as she knew him to be, desperate as she felt he 
had become, and without one word of pardon or 
| farewell! 
| The summer landscape grew dim before the 
eyes that rested on it, although no cloud had 
passed before the sun ! 

Mrs. Maxwell entered quietly. 

** Syra, here is a letter for you. I just found 
it in the pocket of father’s coat. I guess he got 
it last night down to the village, and forgot to 
give it to you.” 

Without. looking too earnestly at her daugh- 


| ter’s pale face and tearful eyes, she left the room 


as quietly as she had entered, and Syra tore 
open the envelope directed in that familiar hand. 


‘“*T have waked at last,” the letter abruptly began, 
“from that long delirium in which I have made ship- 
wreck of a life that might have been so fair. I see my- 
self now as you have seen me for the last five years—a 
loathsome object of contempt. I have been ill, very ill, 
and as I lay crushed and helpless on my lonely bed I had 
time to think and to remember. 

** Syra, angel whom I have lost, I dare not ask you t 
forgive the cruel wrongs I have laid upon you; I dare not 
ask you to pity me, though you are true woman, and will do 
it, even though unconsciously; but I do long, madly long, 
before I go to that battle-field whence I will never return 


| alive, to hear you say that my evil influence has not dark- 
| ened all your life; that in your old home somewhat of its 


old peace has closed around you; that my memory is grow- 
ing to be an evil but half-forgotten dream. Even—yes, 
Syra, I even long to hear you say that, though not for- 


| given, I am forgotten. 


‘*May Icome? May I look once more upon your glori- 
ous beauty, hear once more your voice—that voice so sweet 
and bird-like once, so full of pathos and struggling tears in 
the latter days? 

‘SIf I receive no denial of my prayer I shall be at your 
feet in three days from this date.” 


Syra turned eagerly to the post-mark. The 
letter had lain in the post-office through one 
night, in Mr. Maxwell’s pocket another, and 
the third day’s sun was that moment sinking in 
the west. 

He would come. He must be even then close 
at hand. At any moment his shadow might 
darken the door! 

Syra’s brain whirled, and her vision darken- 
ed. She clasped her hands tight across her 
throbbing brow. A soft voice spoke her name, 
and, starting to her feet, she found Lucia Melvin 
bending over her. 

‘* What is it, dearest—no new sorrow?” And 
her eye glanced at the open letter, the crumpled 
newspaper. 

Syra’s heart stood still in doubt. Should she 














tell Lucia all, and leaning upon her strong heart 
réfuse the boon that letter begged—refuse to see 
him whom every moment brought nearer to her 
doors? Might she not even lay her burden upon 
her friend, and leave her to tell him that he 
was forgiven, but must not hope to see her face 
again ? 

But ah! when was Friendship stronger than 
Love, crushed, abused, neglected though he 
may have been ? 

Syra, silently kissing Lucia’s cheek, was in 
her own mind seeking how to send her away 
most tenderly, when a quick step without and 
a terrible contracting thrill at her own heart told 
her the time was past. He entered, and stood 
before them—the two,women whose youth he 
had blasted by his selfishness and falsehood. 

Lucia sank suddenly upon a chair. 

‘*You should have warned me, Syra,” mur- 
maured she, bitterly. 

Syra did not speak or hear. Her whole life 
at that moment was in the gaze she fixed upon 
that wasted face and form, on whose handsome 
lineaments disease, remorse, emotion, had placed 
their heavy seal. He was no longer the splen- 
did lover her vision had conjured up an hour 
ago; but as he stood there, not daring to ap 
proach her, there was that in the dark eyes and 
about the close-set lips that she had never seen 
before. He had truly ‘‘ waked from his long 
delirium.” 

It was the voice of Robert Vane that at last 
broke the heavy silence. 

“Tt is well and just, Syra, that you have given 
me opportunity to humble mysclf before one 
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whom I have insulted and wounded only less 
deeply than yourself. But the humiliation is 
without avail to either of us. Miss Melvin has 
long since ceased to have other feeling than 
contemptuens indifference for the man whose 
falsehood perhaps caused her some pain in oth- 
er years; and for me all other emotion is swal- 
lowed up in the bitterness of remorse as I look 
once more upon your face, as I feel the purity 
of your presence, and think on what I have 
been—what Iam now! Oh, Syra, angel whom 
once I called my own, is there hope of pardon 
here or hereafter for a wretch like me ?” 

He sunk upon his knees, and raising the hem 
of her robe to his lips, moistened it with his 
tears. 

Then Syra, all heaven in her eyes and on 
her lips, took Lucia’s hand in hers, and laying 
both on that bowed head, said, solemnly, 

**Go in peace. Your sister and your wife 
forgive, and pray God to bless and comfort you.” 

And Vane, still on his knees, pressed his lips 
on Lucia’s hand in grateful reverence, but Syra 
he clasped strongly to his heart, left on her lips 
one passionate, clinging kiss, and was gone. 
Gone, but left two hearts behind that would 
have themselves shed their own last life-drop to 
shield his from harm. 

And Syra—proud and happy wife!—carries 
ever in her bosom the last long letter, where war 
news and lover's phrases are so str¢ mgly blended. 

And day by day Lucia, alone upon her knees, 
prays God that he may pass unscathed through 
the battle and the pestilence, and that she may 
meet him no more while Time endures. 


CHAPTER LII. 


FIRST VISIT 





TO THE 





GUESTWICK 





THE BRIDGE. 


\ JHEN John Eames arrived at Guestwick 

Manor, he was first welcomed by Lady 
Julia. ‘*My dear Mr. Eames,” she said, ‘‘1 
can not tell you how glad we are to see you.” 
After that she always called him John, and 
treated him throughout his visit with wonderful 
kindness. No doubt that affair of the bull had 
in some measure produced this feeling; no 
doubt, also, she was well disposed to the man 
who she hoped might be accepted as a lover by 
Lily Dale. But I am inclined to think that the 
fact of his having beaten Crosbie had been the 
most potential cause of this affection for our hero 
on the part of Lady Julia. Ladies—especially 
discreet old ladies, such as Lady Julia de Guest 
—are bound to entertain pacific theories, and to 
condemn all manner of violence. Lady Julia 
would have blamed any one who might have 
advised Eames to commit an assault upon Cros- 
bie. But, nevertheless, deeds of prowess are 
still dear to the femalqheart, and a woman, be 
she ever so old and discreet, understands and 
appreciates the summary justice which may be 
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done by means of a thrashing. 


mitted a fault in striking Mr. Crosbie; but the 


Lady Julia, | said the earl. 
had she been called upon to talk of it, would | half broke my heart. 
undoubtedly have told Eames that he had com- | 


deed had been done, and Lady Julia became | 


very fond of John Eames. 

‘Vickers shall show you your room, if you 
like to go up stairs; but you'll find my brother 
close about the house if you choose to go out; I 
saw him not half an hour since.” But John 
seemed to be well satisfied to sit in the arm- 


| indeed! 


‘*We had to sell him, and it 
We don’t know what had 
come to him, but he became quite unruly after 
that; knocked Darvell down in the straw-yard! 
It was a very bad business—a very bad business, 
Come, go and dress. Do you remem- 
ber how you came down to dinner that day? | 
shall never forget how Crofts stared at you 
Come, you've only got twenty minutes, and you 


| London fellows always want an hour.” 


chair over the fire, and talk to his hostess; so | 


neither of them moved. 

‘*And now that you're a private secretary, 
how do you like it?” 

**T like the work well enough; only I don’t 
like the man, Lady Julia. But I shouldn’t say 


so, because he is such an intimate friend of your 


brother's.” 

‘*An intimate friend of Theodore’s! — Sir 
Raffle Buffle!” Lady Julia stiffened her back 
and put on a serious face, not being exactly 
pleased at being told that the Earl de Guest had 
any such intimate friend. 

** At any rate he tells me so about four times 
a day, Lady Julia. And he particularly wants 
to come down here next September.” 

‘* Did he tell you that, too?” 

** Indeed he did. 
goose he is! ‘Then his voice sounds like a 
cracked bell; it’s the most disagreeable voice 
you ever heard in your life. 
ways to be on one’s guard lest he should make 
one do something that is—is—that isn’t quite 
the thing for a gentleman. You understand— 
what the messenger ought to do.” 


own dignity.” 

“No, I’m not.* If Lord de Guest were to ask 
me to fetch him his shoes, I'd run to Guestwick 
and back for them and think nothing of it—just 
because I know he’s my friend. He'd have a 
right to send me. But I'm not going to do 
such things as that for Sir Raffle Bufile.” 

** Fetch him his shoes!” 

‘That's what FitzHoward had to do, and he 
didn’t like it.” 

“Isn't Mr. Fitz]loward nephew to the Duch- 
ess of St. Bungay ?” 

‘** Nephew, or cousin, or something.”’ 

‘* Dear me!” said Lady Julia, ‘‘ what a hor- 
rible man!” And in this way John Eames and 
her ladyship became very intimate. 

There was no one at dinner at the Manor 
that day but the earl and his sister and their 
single guest. The earl when he came in was 
very warm in his welcome, slapping his young 
friend on the back, and poking jokes at him 
with a good-humored if not brilliant pleasantry. 

‘**Thrashed any body lately, John?” 

“* Nobody to speak of,” said Johnny. 

‘Brought your night-cap down for your out- 
o’-doors nap?” 

*“No; but I’ve got a grand stick for the bull,” 
said Johnny. . 

‘*Ah! that’s no joke now, I can tell you,” 


‘*He’s entitled to some consideration now 
he’s a private secretary,” said Lady Julia. 


‘*Bless us all! yes; I forgot that. Come, 


Mr. Private Secretary, don’t stand on the grand- 
eur of your neck-tie to-day, as there’s nobody 
You shall have an oppor- 


here but ourselves. 
tunity to-morrow.” 
Then Johnny was handed over to the groom 


| of the chambers, and exactly in twenty minutes 


| I have arranged,” said he. 


he reappeared in the drawing-room. 

As soon as Lady Julia had left them afte: 
dinner, the earl began to explain his plan fo: 
the coming campaign. ‘I'll tell you now what 
‘*The squire is to 
be here to-morrow with his eldest niece—your 


Miss Lily’s sister, you know.” 


And one has al- | 


You can’t believe what a/|a very pretty girl, too. 


“What, Bell ?” 

‘* Yes, with Bell, if her name is Bell. She's 
I don’t know whether 
she’s not the prettiest of the two, after all.” 

‘*That’s a matter of opinion.” 

** Just so, Johnny; and do you stick to your 
own. They’re coming here for three or four 
days. Lady Julia did ask Mrs. Dale and 
Lily. I wonder whether you'll let me call her 


| Lily ?” 
> A . } 
**You shouldn’t be too much afraid of your 


| 
} 


**Oh, dear! I wish I might have the power 
of letting you.” 

‘*That's just the battle that you've got to 
fight. But the mother and the younger sister 
wouldn't come. Lady Julia says it’s all right: 
that, as a matter of course, she wouldn’t come 
when she heard you were to be here. I don’t 
quite understand it. In my days the young 
girls were ready enough to go where they knew 
they’d meet their lovers, and I never thought 
any the worse of them for it.” 

“*Tt wasn’t because of that,” said Eames. 

‘¢That’s what Lady Julia says, and I always 
find her to be right in things of that sort. And 
she says you'll have a better chance in going 
over there than you would here, if she were in 
the same house with you. If I was going to 
make love to a girl, of course I'd sooner have 
her close to me—staying in the same house. I 
should think it the best fun in the world. And 
we might have had a dance, and all that kind 
of thing. But I couldn’t make her come, you 
know.” 

“Oh no; of course not.” 
‘And Lady Julia thinks that it’s best as it 

You must go over, you know, and get the 
mother on your side if you can. I take it, the 
truth is this; you mustn’t be angry with me, 
you know, for saying it.” 

‘* You may be sure of that.” 


1S. 














“«T suppose she was fond of that fellow Cros- 
bie. She can’t be very fond of him now, I 
should think, after the way he has treated her ; 
but she'll find a difficulty in making her confes- 
sion that she really likes you better than she 
ever liked him. Of course that’s what you'll 
want her to say.” 

‘*T want her to say that she'll be my wife- 
some day.” 

*¢ And when she has agreed to the some day, 
then you'll begin to press her to agree tu your 
day; eh, Sir? My belief is you'll bring her 
round. Poor girl! why shouJd she break her 
heart when a decent fellow like you will only be 
too glad to make her a happy woman?” And 
in this way the earl talked to Eames till the 
latter almost believed that the difficulties were 
yanishing from out of his path. ‘* Could it be 
possible,” he asked Himself, as he went to bed, 
‘*that in a fortnight’s time Lily Dale should 
have accepted him as her future husband?” 
Then he remembered that day on which Cros- 
bie, with the two girls, had called at his mo- 
ther’s house, when, in the bitterness of his heart, 
he had sworn to himself that he would always 
regard Crosbie as his enemy. Since then the 
world had gone well with him; and he had no 
longer any very bitter feeling against Crosbie. 
Chat matter had been arranged on the platform 
of the Paddington Station. He felt that if Lily 
would now accept him he could almost shake 
hands with Crosbie. The episode in his life 
and in Lily’s would have been painful; but he 
would learn to look back upon that without re 
gret, if Lily could be taught to believe that a 
kind fate had at last given her to the better of 
her two lovers. ‘‘I’m afraid she won't bring 
herself to forget him,” he had said to the earl. 
**She’ll only be too happy to forget him,” the 
earl had answered, “if you can induce her to 
begin the attempt. Of course it is very bitter 
at first; all the world knew about it; but, poor 
girl, she is not to be wretched forever, because 
of that. Do you go about your work with some 
little confidence, and I don’t doubt but what 
you'll have your way. You have every body in 
your favor—the squire, her mother, and all.” 
While such words as these were in his ears how 
could he fail to hope and to be confident? While 
he was sitting cozily over his bedroom fire he 
resolved that it should be as the earl had said. 
But when he got up on the following morning, 
and stood shivering as he came out of his bath, 
he could not feel the same confidence. ‘‘ Of 
course I shall go to her,” he said to himself, 
‘‘and make a plain story of it. But I know 
what her answer will be. She will tell me that 
she can not forget him.” Then his feelings to- 
ward Crosbie were not so friendly as they had 
been on the previous evening. 

He did not visit the Small House on that, 
his first day. It had been thought better that 
he should first meet the squire and Bell at Guest- 
wick Manor, so he postponed his visit to Mrs. 
Dale till the next morning. 

‘**Go when you like,” said the earl. ‘‘There’s 
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the brown cob for you to do what you like with 
him while you are here.” 

**T'll go and see my mother,” said John; 

‘but I won't take the cob to-day. If you'll let 
me have him to-morrow, I'll ride to Allington.” 
So he walked off to Guestwick by himself. 

He knew well every yard of the ground over 
which he went, remembering every gate, and 
stile, and green-sward from the time of his early 
boyhood. And now, as he went along through 
his old haunts, he could not but look back and 
think of the thoughts which had filled his mind 
in his earlier wanderings. As I have said be- 
fore in some of these pages, no walks taken by 
the man are so crowded with thought as those 
taken by the boy. He had been early taught to 
understand that the world to him would be very 
hard; that he had nothing to look to but his 
own exertions, and that those exertions would 
not, unfortunately, be backed by any great clev- 
erness of his own. Ido not know that any body 
had told him that he was a fool; but he had come 
to understand, partly through his own modesty, 
and partly, no doubt, through the somewhat ob- 
trusive diffidence of his mother, that he was less 
sharp than other lads. It is probably true that 
he had come to his sharpness later in life than 
is the case with many young men. He had not 
grown on the sunny side of the wall. Before 
that situation in the Income-tax Office had fall- 
en in his way very humble modes of life had 
offered themselves, or, rather, had not offered 
themselves for his acceptance. He had en- 
deavored to become an usher at a commercial 
seminary not supposed to be in a very thriving 
condition; but he had been, luckily, found de 
ficient in his arithmetic. There had been som 
chance of his going into the leather-warehous: 
of Messrs. Basil and Pigskin, but those gentle- 
men had required a premium, and any payment 
of that kind had been quite out of his mother’s 
power. A country attorney, who had known 
the family for years, had been humbly solicited, 
the widow almost kneeling before him with 
tears, to take Johnny by the hand and make a 
clerk of him; but the attorney had discover 
that Master Johnny Eames was not supposed t: 
be sharp, and would have none of him Dur- 
ing those days, those gawky, gainless, unadmired 
days, in which he had wandered about the lanes 
of Guestwick as his only amusement, and had 
composed hundreds of rhymes in honor of Lily 
Dale which no human eye but his own had ever 
seen, he had come to 
a burden upon the earth. Nobody seemed to 
want him. His own mother was very anxious : 
but her anxiety seemed to him to indicate a 
continual desire to get rid of him. For hours 
upon hours he would fill his mind with castles 
in the air, dreaming of wonderful successes, in 
the midst of which Lily Dale always reigned as 
a queen. He would carry on the same story in 
his imagination from month to month, almost 
contenting himself with such ideal happiness 
Had it not been for the possession of that pow- 
er, what comfort could there have been to him 


regard himself as almost 
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in his life? 
can find happiness in study, who can busy them- 
selves in books, and be at their ease among the 
creations of other minds. These are they who 
afterward become well-informed men. It was 
not so with John Eames. He had never been 
studious. The perusal of a novel was to him, 
in those days, a slow affair; and of poetry he 
read but little, storing up accurately in his 
memory all that he did read. But he created 
for himself his own romance, though to the 
eye a most unromantic youth; and he wander- 
ed through the Guestwick woods with many 
thoughts of which they who knew him best 
knew nothing. All this he thought of now as, 
with devious steps, he made his way toward his 
old home; with very devious steps, for he went 
backward through the woods by a narrow path 
which led right away from the town down toa 
little water-course, over which stood a wooden 
foot-bridge with a rail. He stood on the cen- 
tre of the plank, at a spot which he knew well, 
and, rubbing his hand upon the rail, cleansed it 
for the space of a few inches of the vegetable 
growth produced by the spray of the water. | 
There, rudely carved in the wood, was still the 
word LILY. When he cut those Ictters she | 
had been almost a child. ‘I wonder whether 
she will come here with me and let me show it 
to her,” he said to himself. Then he took out 
his knife and cleared the cuttings of the letters, 
and, having done so, leaned upon the rail, and 
looked down upon the running water. How 
well things in the world had gone for him! 
How well! And yet what would it all be if 
Lily would not come to him? How well the 
world had gone for him! In those days when 
he stood there carving the girl’s name every 
body had seemed to regard him as a heavy bur- 
den, and he had so regarded himself. Now he 
was envied by many, respected by many, taken 
by the hand as a friend by those high in the 
world’s esteem. When he had come near the 
Guestwick mansion in his old walks—always, 
however, keeping at a great distance lest the 
grumpy old lord should be down upon him and 
scold him—-he had little dreamed that he and 
the grumpy old lord would ever be together on 
such familiar terms, that he would tell to that 
lord more of his private thoughts than to any 
other living being; yet it had come to that. 
The grumpy old lord had now told him that 
that gift of money was to be his whether Lily 
Dale accepted him or no. ‘Indeed, the thing’s 
done,” said the grumpy lord, pulling out from 
his pocket certain papers, ‘‘and you've got to 
receive the dividends as they become due.” 
Then, when Johnny had expostulated—as, in- 
deed, the circumstances had left him no altern- 
ative but to expostulate—the earl had roughly 
bade him hold his tongue, telling him that he 
would have to fetch Sir Raffle’s boots directly 
he got back to London. So the conversation 
had quickly turned itself away to Sir Rafile, 
whom they had both ridiculed with much satis- 
faction. ‘‘If he finds his way down here in 


| 


There are lads of seventeen who | 


and I do feel in such a twitter. 


September, Master Johnny, or in any other 
month either, you may fit my head with a fool’s- 
cap. Not remember, indeed! Is it not won- 
derful that any man should make himself sv 
mean a fool?” All this was thought over again 
as Eames leaned upon the bridge. He remem- 
bered every word, and remembered many othe: 
words—earlier words, spoken years ago, filling 
him with desolation as to the prospects of his 
life. It had seemed that his friends had united 
in prophesying that the outlook into the world 
for him was hopeless, and that the earnings of 
bread must be forever beyond his power. And 
now his lines had fallen to him in very pleas- 
ant places, and he was among those whom the 
world had determined to caress. And yet what 
would it all be if Lily would not share his hap- 
piness? When he had carved that name on 
the rail his love for Lily had been an idea. It 
had now become a reality which might probably 
be full of pain. If it were so—if such should 
be the result of his wooing—would not those 
old dreamy days have been better than these— 
the days of his success ? 

It was one o'clock by the time that he reach- 
ed his mother’s house, and he found her and 
his sister in a troubled and embarrassed state. 
** Of course you know, John,” said his mother, 
as soon as their first embraces were over, ‘‘ that 
we are going to dine at.the Manor this evening ?”’ 
But he did not know it, neither the earl nor Lady 
Julia having said any thing on the subject. 
‘*Of course we are going,” said Mrs Eames, 
‘and it was so very kind. But I’ve never been 
out to such a house for so many years, John, 
I dined there 
once, soon after we were married; but I have 
never been there since that.” 

‘*Tt’s not the earl I mind, but Lady Julia,” 
said Mary Eames. 

‘* She’s the most good-natured woman in the 
world,” said Johnny. 

**Oh dear; people say she is so cross!” 

‘*That’s because people don’t know her, | If 
I was asked who is the kindest-hearted woman 
I know in the world, I think I should say Lady 
Julia de Guest. I think I should.” 

** Ah! but then they're so fond of you,” said 
the admiring mother. ‘ You saved his lord- 
ship’s life—under Providence.” 

‘*That’s all bosh, mother. You ask Dr. 
Crofts. He knows them as well as I do.” 

‘*Dr. Crofts is going to marry Bell Dale,” 
said Mary; and then the conversation was turn- 
ed from, the subject of Lady Julia’s perfections, 
and the awe inspired by the earl. 

‘Crofts going to marry Bell!” exclaimed 
Eames, thinking almost with dismay of the doc- 
tor’s luck in thus getting himself accepted all at 
once, while he had been suing with the constancy 
almost of a Jacob. 

“Yes,” said Mary; ‘‘and they say that she 
has refused her cousin Bernard, and wat, there- 
fore, the squire is taking away the house from 
them. You know they're all coming into Guest- 
‘ wick.” 

















‘© Yes, I know they are. But I don’t believe 
that the squire is taking away the house.” 

‘* Why should they come, then? Why should 
they give up such a charming place as that ?” 

‘Rent free!” said Mrs. Eames. 

**T don’t know why they should come away, 
but I can’t believe the squire is turning them 
out; at any rate not for that reason.” The 
squire was prepared to advocate John’s suit, and 
therefore John was bound to do battle on the 
squire’s behalf. 

‘* He is a very stern man,” said Mrs. Eames, 
‘‘and they say that since that affair of poor 
Lily’s he has been more cross than ever with 
them. As far as I know, it was not Lily’s 
fault.” 

‘‘Poor Lily!” said Mary. ‘‘I do pity her. 
If I was her I should hardly know to show my 
face; I shouldn't, indeed.’ 

‘And why shouldn’t she show her face?” 
said John, in an angry tone. ‘* What has she 
done to be ashamed of? Show her face indeed! 
I can not understand the spite which one wo- 
man will sometimes have to another.” 

“ There is no spite, John; and it’s very wrong 
of you to say so,” said Mary, defending hersear. 
‘*But it is a very unpleasant thing for a girl to 
be jilted. All the world knows that she was 
engaged to him.” 

“ And all the world knows—” But he would 
not proceed to declare that all the world knew 
also that Crosbie had been well thrashed for his 
baseness. It would not become him to men- 
tion that even before his mother and sister. 
All the world did know it; all the world that 
cared to know any thing of the matter—except 
Lily Dale hersc’S. Nobody had ever yet told 
Lily Dale of that occurrence at the Paddington 
Railway Station, and it was well for John that 
her friends and his had been so discreet. 

**Oh, of course you are her champion,” said 
Mary. ‘‘And I didn’t mean to say any thing 
unkind. Indeed I didn’t. Of course it was a 
misfortune.” 

‘‘T think it was the best piece of good fortune 
that could have happened to her not to marry a 
d scoundrel like—” 

“Oh, John!” exclaimed Mrs. Eames. 

“T beg your pardon, mother. But it isn’t 
swearing to call such a man as that a d—— 
scoundrel.” And he particularly emphasized 
the naughty word, thinking that thereby he 
would add to its import and take away from 
its naughtiness. ‘* But we won’t talk any more 
about him. Ihate the man’s very name. I hated 
him the first moment that I saw him, and knew 
that he was a blackguard from his look. And I 





don’t believe a word about the squire having | 


been cross to them. Indeed I know he has 


been the reverse of cross. So Bell is going to 


marry Dr. Crofts!” 


“There is no doubt on earth about that,” 
said Mary. ‘‘ And they say that Bernard Dale 


is going abroad with his regiment.” 


Then John discussed with his mother his 
duties as private secretary, and his intention 
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of leaving Mrs. Roper’s house. ‘‘I suppose it 
isn’t nice enough for you now, John,” said his 
mother. 

‘*It never was very nice, mother, to tell you 
the truth. There were people there— But 
you mustn't think [ am turning up my nose be- 
cause I'm getting grand. I don't want to live 
any better than we all lived at Mrs. Roper’s; 
but she took in persons that were not agreeable. 
There is a Mr. and Mrs. Lupex there.” Then 
he described something of their life in Burton 
Crescent, but did not say much about Amelia 
Roper. Amelia Roper had not made her ap- 
pearance in Guestwick, as he had once feared 
that she would do; and therefore it did not 
need that he should at present make known to 
his mother that episode in his life. 

When he got back to the Manor House he 
found that Mr. Dale and his niece had arrived. 
They were both sitting with Lady Julia when 
he went into the morning room, and Lord de 
Guest was standing over the fire talking to them. 
Eames as he came among them felt terribly con- 
scious of his position, as though all there were 
aware that he had been brought down from Lon- 
don on purpose to make a declaration of love; 
as, indeed, all of them were aware of that fact. 
Bell, though no one had told her so in direct 
words, was as sure of it as the others. 

‘* Here comes the prince of matadores,” said 





the earl. 
‘*No, my lord; you're the prince. I'm.only 
your first follower.” Though he could contrive 


that his words should be gay, his looks were 
sheepish, and when he gave his hand to the 
squire it was only by a struggle that he could 
bring himself to look straight into the old man’s 
face. 

‘*I’m very glad to see you, John,” said the 
squire, ‘‘ very glad indeed.” 

** And so am I,” said Bell. ‘I have been so 
happy to hear that you have been promoted at 
your office, and so is mamma.” 

‘*T hope Mrs. Dale is quite well,” said he; 
‘‘and Lily.” The word had been pronounced, 
but it had been done with so manifest an effort 
that all in the room were conscious of it, and 
paused as Bell prepared her little answer. 

** My sister has been very ill, you know, with 
scarlatina. But she has recovered with wonder- 
ful quickness, and is nearly well again now. She 
will be so glad to see you if you will go over.” 

‘Yes; I shall certainly go over,” said John. 

*¢ And now shall I show you your room, Miss 
Dale?” said Lady Julia. And so the party was 
broken up, and the ice had been broken. 


>-— 


CHAPTER LIL. 


LOQUITUR HOPKINS. 


Tue squire had been told that his niece Bell 
had accepted Dr. Crofts, and he had signified a 
sort of acquiescence in the arrangement, saying 
that if it were to be so, he had nothing to say 
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against Dr. Crofts. He spoke this in a melan- | 


choly tone of voice, wearing on his face that look 
of subdued sorrow which was now almost habit- 
ual to him. It was to Mrs. Dale that he spoke 
on the subject. ‘I could have wished that it 
might have been otherwise,” he said, ‘as you 
are well aware. I had family reasons for wish- 
ing that it might be otherwise. But I have no- 
thing to say against it. Dr. Crofts, as her hus- 
band, shall be welcome to nfy house.” Mrs. 
Dale, who had expected much worse than this, 
began to thank him for his kindness, and to say 
that she also would hare preferred to see her 
daughter married to her cousin. ‘‘ But in such 
a matter the decision should be left entirely to 
the girl. Don’t you think so?” 

“*T have not a word to say against her,” he 
repeated. Then Mrs. Dale left him, and told 
her daughter that her uncle’s manner of receiv- 
ing the news had been, for him, very gracious. 
“You were his favorite, but Lily will be so 
now,” said Mrs. Dale. 

‘*T don’t care a bit about that; or, rather, I 
do care, and think it will be in every way better. 
But as I, who am the naughty one, will go away, 
and as Lily, who is the good one, will remain 
with you, doesn’t it almost seem a pity that you 
should be leaving the house ?” 


she could not say so now. 
will remain,” she said. 
‘Yes, mamma; I feel sure she will.” 


“ You think Lily 


‘* She was always very fond of John Eames; | 


and he is doing so well.” 

“Tt will be of no use, mamma. She is fond 
of him, very fond. In a sort of a way she loves 
him—so well, that I feel sure she never men- 
tions his name without some inward reference to 
her old childish thoughts and fancies. If he had 
come before Mr. Crosbie it would have all been 


well with her. But she can not do it now. | 


Her pride would prevent her, even if her heart 
permitted it. Oh! dear; it’s very wrong of me 


to say so, after all that I have said before; but | 


I almost wish you were not going. Uncle Chris- 
topher seems to be less hard than he used to be ; 


and as I was the sinner, and as I am disposed | 


” 


of— 
‘*It is too late now, my dear.” 


** And we should neither of us have the cour- | 


age to mention it to Lily,” said Bell. 
On the following morning the squire sent for 


necessity came for any discussion on matters of 
business. This was perfectly understood be- 
tween them, and such sending was not taken as 
indicating any lack of courtesy on the part of 
Mr. Dale. ‘‘ Mary,” he said, as soon as Mrs. 
Dale was seated, ‘‘I shall do for Bell exactly 
what I have proposed to do for Lily. 
tended more than that once, of course. But 
then it would all have gone into Bernard's 
pocket ; as it is, I shall make no difference be- 
tween them. They shall each have a hundred 
a year, that is, when they marry, You had bet- 
ter tell Crofts to speak to me.” 


I had in- | 





‘*Mr. Dale, he doesn’t expect it. He does 
not expect a penny.” 

‘So much the better for him; and, indeed, 
so much the better for her. He won't make her 
the less welcome to his home because she brings 
some assistance to it.”’ ; 

‘*We have never thought of it, any of us. 
The offer has come so suddenly that I don’t 
know what I ought to say.” 

‘*Say—nothing. If you choose to make me 
a return for it—; but I am only doing what I 
conceive to be my duty, and have no right to 
ask for a kindness in return.” 

‘*But what kindness can we show you, Mr. 
Dale ?” 

‘*Remain in that house.” In saying these 
last words he spoke as though he were again 
angry—as though he were again laying down 
the law to them—as though he were telling her 
of a duty which was due to him and incumbent 
on her. His voice was as stern and his face as 
acid as ever. He said that he was asking for 
a kindness; but surely no man ever asked for 
kindness in a voice so peremptory. ‘‘ Remain 
in that house.” Then he turned himself in to- 
ward his table as though he had no more to say. 

But Mrs. Dale was beginning, now at last, to 


| understand something of his mind and real char- 
Mrs. Dale thought it was almost a pity, but | 


acter. He could be affectionate and forbearing 
in his giving; but when asking, he could not 


| be otherwise than stern. Indeed, he could net 


ask; he could only demand. 

‘*We have done so much now,” Mrs. Dale 
began to plead. 

‘** Well, well, well. I did not mean to speak 
about that. Things are unpacked easier than 
they are packed. But, however— Never mind. 
Bell is to go with me this afternoon to Guestwick 
Manor. Let her be up here at two. Grimes 


can bring her box round, I suppose.” 

“Oh yes; of course.” 

** And don’t be talking to her about money 
before she starts. I had rather you didn’t; you 


understand. But when you see Crofts, tell him 
to come to me. Indeed, he’d better come at 
once, if this thing is to go on quickly.” 

It may easily be understood that Mrs. Dale 
would disobey the injunctions contained in the 
squire’s last words. It was quite ont of the 
question that she should return to her daugh- 


| ters and not tell them the result of her morn- 


| ing’s interview with their uncle. A hundred a 
his sister-in-law, as it was his wont to do when 


year in the doctor’s modest household would 
make all the difference between plenty and want, 
between modest plenty and endurable want. Of 
course she told them, giving Bell to understand 
that she must dissemble so far as to pretend ig- 
norance of the affair. 

**T shall thank him at once,” said Bell; ‘‘and 
tell him that I did not at all expect it, but am 
not too proud to accept it.” 

‘*Pray don’t, my dear; not just now. Iam 
breaking a sort of promise in telling you at all— 
only I could not keep it to myself. And he has 
so many things to worry him! Though he says 
nothing about it now, he has half broken his 











heart about you and Bernard.’ 
Dale told the girls what request the squire had 
just made, and the manner in which he had 


’ 


Then, too, Mrs. 


‘*The tone of his voice as he spoke 
I almost wish we 


made it. 
brought tears into my eyes. 
had not done any thing.” 

‘‘ But, mamma,” said Lily, ‘* what difference 
can it make tohim? You know that our pres- 
ence near him was always a trouble tohim. He 
never really wanted us. He liked to have Bell 
there when he thought that Bell would marry 
his pet.” 

‘¢ Don’t be unkind, Lily.” 

**T don’t mean to be unkind. Why shouldn’t 
Bernard be his pet? I love Bernard dearly, 
and always thought it the best point in uncle 
Christopher that he was so fond ofhim. Iknew, 
you know, that itwas nouse. Of course [knew 
it, as I understood all about- -somebody else. 
But Bernard is his pet.” 

‘“‘He’s fond of you all, in his own way,” said 
Mrs. Dale. 

‘* But is he fond of you? that’s the question,” 
said Lily. ‘* We could have forgiven him any 
thing done to us, and have put up with any 
words he might have spoken to us, because he 
regards us as children. His giving a hundred a 
year to Bell won’t make you comfortable in this 
house if he still domineers over you. Ifa neigh- 
bor be neighborly, near neighborhood is very 
nice. But uncle Christopher has not been neigh 
borly. He has wanted to be‘more than an un- 
cle to us, on condition that he might be less than 
a brother to you. Bell and I have always felt 
that his regard on such terms was not worth 
having.” 

‘‘T almost feel that we have been wrong,” 
said Mrs. Dale; ‘‘ but in truth I never thought 
that the matter would be to him one of so much 
moment.” 

When Bell had gone, Mrs. Dale and Lily were 
not disposed to continue with much energy the 
occupation on which they had all been employed 
for some days past. There had been life and 
excitement in the work when they had first 
commenced their packing, but now it was grown 
wearisome, dull, and distasteful. Indeed so 
much of it was done that but little was left to 
employ them, except those final strappings and 
fastenings, and that last collection of odds and 
ends which could not be accomplished till they 
were absolutely on the point of starting. The 
squire had said that unpacking would be easier 
than packing, and Mrs. Dale, as she wandered 
about among the hampers and cases, began to 
consider whether the task of restoring all the 
things to their old places would be very disa- 
greeable. She said nothing of this to Lily, and 
Lily herself, whatever might be her thoughts, 
made no such suggestion to her mother. 

“T think Hopkins will miss us more than 
any one else,” she said. ‘‘Hopkins will have 
no one to scold.” 

Just at that moment Hopkins appeared at the 
parlor window, and signified his desire for a 
conference. 
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“You must come round,” said Lily. ‘It's 
too cold for the window to be opened. I al 
ways like to get him into the house, because he 
feels himself a little abashed by the chairs and 
tables; or, perhaps, it is the carpet that is too 
much for him. 
such a terrible tyrant, and in the green-house 
he almost tramples upon one!” 

Hopkins, when he did appear at the parlor 
door, seemed by his manner to justify Lily’s dis 
cretion. He was not at all masterful in his 
tone or bearing, and seemed to pay to the chairs 
and tables all the deference which they could 
have expected. 

“So you be going in earnest, ma’am,” he 
said, looking down at Mrs. Dale’s feet. 

As Mrs. Dale did not answer him at once 
Lily spoke: ‘‘ Yes, Hopkins, we are going in 
We shall see you some 


Out on the gravel-walks he is 


a very few days now. 
times, I hope, over at Guestwick.” 

‘*Humph!” said Hopkins. ‘*So you be 
really going! I didn’t think it’d ever come to 
that, miss; I didn’t indeed—and no more it 
oughtn’t ; but of course it isn’t for me to speak 

‘¢People must change their residence some- 
times, you know,” said Mrs. Dale, using the 
same argument by which Eames had endeav- 
ored to excuse his departure to Mrs. Roper. 

‘Well, ma’am; it ain’t for me to say any 
thing. But this I will say, I’ve lived here about 
t’ squire’s place, man and boy, jist all my life 
seeing I was born here, as vou knows, Mrs 
Dale; and of all the bad things I ever see come 
about the place this is a sight the worst.” 

“Oh, Hopkins!” 

‘*The worst of all, ma’am; the worst of all! 
It'll just kill t’ squire! 
in the world about that. 
of t’ old man.” 

“That's nonsense, Hopkins,”’ said Lily 

** Very well, miss. I don’t say but what it 
There’s Mr. 
Sernard—he’s gone away; and by all accounts 
he never did care very much for the place. 
They all say he’s a-going to the Hingies. And 
Miss Bell is going to be married—which is all 
proper, in course: why shouldn't she? And 
why shouldn’t you, too, Miss Lily?” 

“Perhaps I shall, some day, Hopkins.” 

**'There’s no day like the present, Miss Lily 
And I do say this, that the man as pitched into 
him would be the man for my money.” This, 
which Hopkins spoke in the excitement of the 
moment, was perfectly unintelligible to Lily, 
and Mrs. Dale, who shuddered as she heard 
him, said not a word to call for any explanation 
** But,” continued Hopkins, ‘‘that’s all as it 
may be, Miss Lily, and you be in the hands of 
Providence—as is others.” 

‘¢ Exactly so, Hopkins.” 

‘But why should your mamma be all for 
going away? She ain’t going to marry no one. 


There's ne’ery doubt 
It'll be the very death 


is nonsense; only you'll see. 


| Here’s the house, and there’s she, and there's 


t’ squire; and why should she be for going 
away? So mueh going away all at once can’t 
be for any good. It’s just a breaking up of 
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every thing, as though nothing wasn’t good 
enough for nobody, I never went away, and I 
can’t abide it.” 

‘* Well, Hopkins, it’s settled now,” said Mrs. 
Dale, ‘‘ and I'm afraid it can’t be unsettled.” 

**Settled; well. Tell me this: do you ex- 
pect, Mrs. Dale, that he’s to live there all alone 
by hisself, without any one to say a cross word 
to—unless it be me or Dingles; for Jolliffe’s 
worse than nobody, he’s so mortial cross hisself. 
Of course he can’t stand it. If you goes away, 
Mrs. Dale, Mister Bernard, he’ll be squire in 
less than twelve months. He'll come back 
from the Hingies, then, I suppose ?” 

**T don’t think my brother-in-law will take it 
in that way, Hopkins.” 

** Ah, ma’am, you don’t know him—not as I 
knows him—all the ins and outs and crinks and 
crannies of him. I knows him as I does the 
old apple-trees that I've been a-handling for 
forty year. There’s a deal of bad wood about 
them old cankered trees, and some folk say they 
ain’t worth the ground they stand on; but I 
know where the sap runs, and when the fruit- 
blossom shows itself I know where the fruit 
will be the sweetest. It don’t take much to kill 
one of them old trees—but there’s life in 'm yet 
if they be well handled.” 

‘*I’m sure I hope my brother’s life may be 
long spared to him,” said Mrs. Dale. 

‘** Then don’t be taking yourself away, ma’am, 
into them gashly lodgings at Guestwick. I says 
they are gashly for the likes of a Dale. It is 
not for me to speak, ma’am, of course. And I 
enly came up now just to know what things 
you'd like with you out of the green-house.” 

**Oh, nothing, Hopkins, thank you,” said 
Mrs. Dale. 

‘*He told me to put up for you the best I 
could pick, and I means to do it; and Hop- 
kins, as he spoke, indicated by a motion of his 
head that he was making reference to the squire. 

“We sha'n’t have any place for them,” said 
Lily. 

‘*T must send a few, miss, just to cheer you 
up a bit. I fear you'll be very dolesome there. 
And the doctor—he ain’t got what you can call 
a regular garden, but there is a bit of a place 
behind.” 

** But we wouldn’t rob the dear old place,” 
said Lily. 

‘* For the matter of that what does it signify ? 
T’ squire’ll be that wretched he'll turn sheep in 
here to destroy the place, or he'll have the gar- 
den plowed. You see if he don’t. As for the 
place, the place is clean done for if you leave 
it. You don’t suppose he'll go and let the 
Small House to strangers! ‘T’ squire ain’t one 
of that sort any ways.” 

‘* Ah me!” exclaimed Mrs. Dale, as soon as 
Hopkins had taken himself off. 

‘*What is it, mamma? He’s a dear old 
man, but surely what he says can not make you 
really unhappy.” 

“Tt is so hard to know what one ought to 
do. I did not mean to be selfish, but it seems 





to me as though I were doing the most selfish 
thing in the world.” 

‘*Nay, mamma; it has been any thing but 
selfish. Besides, it is we that have done it: 
not you.” 

**Do you, know, Lily, that I also have that 
feeling as to breaking up one’s old mode of 
life of which Hopkins spoke. I thought that | 
should be glad to escape from this place, but 
now that the time has come I dread it.” 

**Do you mean that you repent ?” 

Mrs. Dale did not answer her daughter at 
once, fearing to commit herself by words which 
could not be retracted. But at last she said, 
“Yes, Lily; Ithink I do repent. I think that 
it has not been well done.” 

‘Then let it be undone,” said Lily. 

The dinner-party at Guestwick Manor on that 
day was not very bright, and yet the earl had 
done all in his power to make his guests happy 
But gayety did not come naturally to his house 
which, as will have been seen, was an abode 
very unlike in its nature to that of the other 
earl at Courcy Castle. Lady de Courcy at an) 
rate understood how to receive and entertain a 
houseful of people, though the practice of doing 
so might give rise to difficult questions in th 
privacy of her domestic relations. Lady Julia 
did not understand it; but then Lady Julia wa 
never called upon to answer for the expense of 
extra servants, nor was she asked about twice a 
week who the —-— was to pay the wine-mer- 
chant’s bill? As regards Lord de Guest and 
the Lady Julia themselves, I think they had the 
best of it; but I am bound to admit, with refer 
ence to chance guests, that the house was dull 
The people who were now gathered at the earl’s 
table could hardly have been expected to be 
very sprightly when in company with each oth- 
er. The squire was not a man much given to 
general society, and was unused to amuse a ta- 
ble full of people. On the present occasion he 
sat next to Lady Julia, and from time to tim« 
muttered a few words to her about the state of 
the country. Mrs. Eames was terribly afraid of 
every body there, and especially of the ear! 
next to whom she sat, and whom she continual- 
ly called ‘‘ my lord,” showing by her voice as 
she did so that she was almost alarmed by the 
sound of her own voice. Mr. and Mrs. Boyce 
were there, the parson sitting on the other side 
of Lady Julia, and the parson’s wife on the oth- 
er side of the earl. Mrs, Boyce was very studi- 
ous to show that she was quite at home, and 
talked perhaps more than any one else; but jn 
doing so she bored the earl most exquisitely, so 
that he told John Eames the next morning that 
she was worse than the bull. The parson ate 
his dinner, but said little or nothing between 
the two graces. He was a heavy, sensible, slow 
man, who knew himself and his own powers. 
‘*Uncommon good stewed beef,” he said, as he 
went home; ‘‘whycan’t we have our beef stewed 


like that?” ‘Because we don’t pay our cook 


sixty pounds a year,” said Mrs. Boyce. ‘‘ A wo- 
man with sixteen pounds can stew beef as well 
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as a woman with Sixty,” said he; ‘‘she only 
wants looking after.” The earl himself was pos- 
sessed of a sort of gayety. There was about him 
a lightness of spirit which often made him an 
agreeable companion to one single person. John 
Eames conceived him to be the most sprightly 
old man of his day—an old man with the fun 
and frolic almost of a boy. But this spirit, 
though it would show itself before John Eames, 


was not up to the entertainment of John Eames’s | 


mother and sister, together with the squire, the 
parson, and the parson’s wife of Allington. So 
that the earl was overweighted, and did not shine 
on this occasion at his own dinner-table. Dr. 
Crofts, who had also been invited, and who had 
secured the place which was now peculiarly his 
own next to Bell Dale, was no doubt happy 
let us hope, was the young lady 
also; but they added very little to the general 
hilarity of the company. John Eames was 
seated between his own sister and the parson, 
and did not at all enjoy his position. He had 
a full view of the doctor's felicity, as the happy 
pair sat opposite to him, and conceived himself 
to be hardly treated by Lily’s absence. 

The party was certainly very dull, as were 
such dinners at Guestwick Manor. There 
houses, which, in their everyday course, are 
not conducted by any means in a sad or unsat 


enough; as, 


all 


are 


isfactory manner—in which life, as a rule, runs 
along merrily enough; but which can not give 
a dinner-party ; or, I might rather say, should 
never allow themselves to be allured into the 
attempt. The owners of such houses are gen- 
erally themselves quite aware of the fact, and 
dread the dinner which they resolve to give 
juite as much as it is dreaded by their friends. 
They know that they prepare for their guests 
an evening of misery, and for themselves cer- 
tain long hours of purgatory which are hardly 
to be endured. But they will do it. Why that 
long table, and all those supernumerary glasses 
and knives and forks, if they are never to be 
used? That argument produces all this mis- 
ery; that and others cognate to it. On the 
present occasion, no doubt, there were excuses 
to be made. The squire and his niece had been 
invited on special cause, and their presence 
would have been well enough. The doctor add- 
ed it would have done no harm. It was good- 
natured, too, that invitation given to Mrs. Eames 
and her daughter. ‘The error lay in the parson 
and his wife. There was no necessity for their 
being there, nor had they any ground on which 
to stand, except the party-giving ground. Mr. 
and Mrs. Boyce made the dinner-party, and de- 
stroyed the social circle. Lady Julia knew that 
she had been wrong as soon as she had sent out 
the note. 

Nothing was said on that evening which has 
any bearing on our story. Nothing, indeed, was 
said which had any bearing on any thing. The 
earl’s professed object had been to bring the 
squire and young Eames together; but people 
are never brought together on such melancholy 
occasions. ‘Though they sip their port in close 
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contiguity they are poles asunder in their minds 
and feelings. When the Guestwick fly came 
for Mrs, Eames, and the parson’s pony phaeton 
came for him and Mrs. Boyce, a great relief was 
felt, but the misery of those who were left had 
gone too far to allow of any reaction on that 
evening. The squire yawned, and the earl 
yawned, and then there was an end of it for 
that night. 


CHAPTER LIV. 


THE SECOND VISIT TO THE GUESTWICK BRIDGE 


Bex had declared that her sister would be 
very happy to see John Eames if he would go 
over to Allington, and he had replied that of 
course he would go there. So much having 
been, as it were, settled, he was able to speak 
of his visit as a matter of course at the break- 
fast-table on the morning after the earl’s dinner- 
party. ‘I must get you to come round with 
me, Dale, and see what I am doing to the 
land,” the earl said. And then he proposed to 
order saddle-horses. But the squire preferred 
walking, and in this way they were disposed of 
soon after breakfast. 

John had it in his mind to get Bell to him- 
self for half an hour, and hold a conference 
vith her; but it either happened that Lady 
Julia was too keen in her duties as a hostess, 
or else, as was more possible, Bell avoided th 
meeting. 
view off 


No opportunity for such an inter- 
red itself, though he hung about the 
drawing-room all the morning. ‘‘You had 
better for luncheon, now,” Lady Julia 
said to him about But this he de- 
clined; and taking himself away hid himself 
about the place for the next hour and a half. 
During this time he considered much whethe1 
it would be better for him to ride or walk. If 
she should give him any hope, he could rid 
back triumphant as a field-marshal. Then the 
horse would be delightful to him. But if she 
should give him no hope—if it should be his 
destiny to be rejected utterly on that morning- 
then the horse would be terribly in the way of 
his sorrow. Under 
could he do but 


wait 
twelve. 


circumstances what 
roam wide about across the 
fields, resting when he might choose to rest, 
and running when it might suit him to run. 
*¢ And she is not like other girls,” he 
to himself. ‘* She won't care for my boots be- 
ing dirty.” So at last he elected to walk. 
‘*Sthnd up to her boldly, man,” the earl nad 
said tohim. ‘‘ By George, what is there to be 
afraid of? It’s my belief they'll give most to 
those who ask for most. There’s nothing sets 
‘em against a man like being sheepish.” How 
the earl knew so much, seeing that he had not 
himself given signs cf any success in that walk 
of life, I am not prepared to say. But Eames 
took his advice as being in itself good, and re- 
solved to act upon it. ‘Not that any resolu- 
tion will be of any use,” he said to himself, as 


such 


thought 
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he walked along. “When the moment comes 
I know that I shall tremble before her, and I 
know that she'll see it; but I don’t think it will 
make any difference in her.” 

He had last seen her on the lawn behind the 
Small House just at that time when her passion 
for Crosbie was at the strongest. Eames had 
gone thither impelled by a foolish desire to de- 
clare to her his hopeless love, and she had an- 
swered him by telling him that she loved Mr. 
Crosbie better than ali the world besides. Of 
course she had done so at that time; but, nev- 
ertheless, her manner of telling him had seemed 
to him to be cruel. And he also had been 
cruel. He had told her that he hated Crosbie 
—calling him ‘‘that man,” and assuring her 
that no earthly consideration should induce 
him to go into ‘‘that man’s house.” Then he 
had walked away moodily, wishing him all 
manner of evil. Was it not singular that all 
the evil things which he, in his mind, had 
meditated for the man, had fallen upon him? 
Crosbie had lost his love! He had so proved 
himself to be a villain that his name might not 
be so much as mentioned! He had been igno- 
miniously thrashed! But what good would all 
this be if his image were still dear to Lily’s heart ? 
**T told her that I loved her then,” he said to 
himself, ‘‘though I had no right to do so. At 
any rate I have a right to tell her now.” 

When he reached Allington he did not go in 
through the village and up to the front of the 


Small House by the cross street, but turned by | 


the church gate, and passed over the squire’s 
terrace, and by the end of the Great House 
through the garden. Here he encountered Hop- 
kins. ‘‘ Why, if that b’aint Mr. Eames!” said 
the gardener. ‘‘ Mr. John, may I make so 
bold ?” and Hopkins held out a very dirty hand, 
which Eames of course took, unconscious of the 
cause of this new affection. 

**T'm just going to call at the Small House, 
and I thought I'd come this way.” 

**To be sure; this way, or that way, or any 
way, who’s so welcome, Mr. John? I envies 
you; [ envies you more than I envies any man. 
Il could a got him by the scuff of the neck I'd 
a treated him jist like any wermin—I would, 
indeed! Hewas wermin! [I ollayssaid it. I 
hated him ollays; I did, indeed, Mr. John, 
from the first moment when he used to be 
ging away at them foutry balls, knocking them 
in among the rhododendrons, as though there 
weren't no flower blossoms for next year. He 
never looked at one as though one were a 
Christian; did he, Mr. John?” 

**T wasn’t very fond of him myself, Hopkins.” 

‘Of course you weren’t very fond of him. 
Who was ?—only she, poor young lady. She'll 
be better now, Mr. John, a deal better. He 
wasn’t a wholesome lover — not like you are. 
Tell me, Mr. John, did you give it him well 
when you got him? I heerd you did—two 
black eyes, and all his face one mash of gore!” 
And Hopkins, who was by no means a young 
man, stiffly put himself into a fighting attitude. | 


nig- 
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Eames passed on over the little bridge, which 
seemed to be in a state of fast decay, unattend- 
ed to by any friendly carpenter, now that the 
days of its use were so nearly at an end; and 
on into the garden, lingering on the spot where 
he had last said farewell to Lily. He looked 
about as though he expected still to find her 
there; but there was no one to be seen in the 
garden, and no sound to be heard. As every 
step brought him nearer to her whom he was 
seeking, he became more and more conscious 
of the hopelessness of hiserrand. Him she had 
never loved, and why should he venture to hope 
that she would love him now? He would have 
turned back had he not been aware that his 
promise to others required that he should perse- 
vere. He had said that he would do this thing, 
and he would be as good as his word. But he 
hardly ventured to hope that he might be suc- 
cessful. In this frame of mind he slowly made 
his way up across the lawn. 

‘* My dear, there is John Eames,” said Mrs 
Dale, who had first seen him from the parlor 
window. 

‘Don’t go, mamma.” 

**T don’t know; perhaps it will be better that 
I should.” 

‘*No, mamma, no; 
can do no good. 


what good can it do? It 
I like him as well as I can 
like any one. I love him dearly. But it can 
do no good. Let him come in here, and be 
very kind to him; but do not go away and leave 
us. Of course I knew he would come, and | 
shall be very glad to see him.” 

Then Mrs. Dale went round to the other 
room, and admitted her visitor through the win- 
dow of the drawing-room. ‘‘ We are in terri- 
ble confusion, John, are we not ?” 

‘ And so you are really going to live in Guest- 
wick ?” 

‘* Well, it looks like it, does it not? But, to 
tell you a secret—only it must be a secret; you 
must not mention it at Guestwick Manor; even 
Bell does not know—we have half made up our 
minds to unpack all our things and stay where 
we are.” 

Eames was so intent on his own purpose, and 
so fully occupied with the difficulty of the task 
before him, that he could hardly receive Mrs. 
Dale’s tidings with all the interest which they 
deserved. ‘* Unpack them all again,” he said. 
‘That will be very troublesome. Is Lily with 
you, Mrs. Dale ?” 

‘*Yes, she is in the parlor. Come and sce 
her.” So he followed Mrs. Dale through the 
hall, and found himself in the presence of his 
love. 

‘*How do you do, John?” ‘* How do you 
do, Lily?” We all know the way in which 
such meetings are commenced. Each longed 
to be tender and affectionate to the other—each 
in a different way; but neither knew how to 
throw any tenderness into this first greeting. ‘‘ So 
you’re staying at the Manor House,” said Lily. 

“Yes; I’m staying there. Your uncle and 


Bell came yesterday afternoon.” 
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“Haye you heard about Bell?” said Mrs. 
Dale. . 

‘Oh yes; Mary toldme. I'm so glad of it. 
I always liked Dr. Crofts very much. I have 
not congratulated her, because I didn’t know 
whether it was a secret. But Crofts was there 
last night, and if it is a secret he didn’t seem to 
be very careful about keeping it.” 

‘¢Tt is no secret,” said Mrs. Dale. ‘I don’t 
know that I am fond of such secrets.” But as 
she said this she thought of Crosbie’s engage- 
ment, which had been told to every one, and of 
its consequences. 

‘‘Ts it to be soon ?” he asked. 

‘Well, yes; we think so. Of course nothing 
is settled.” 

‘‘It was such fun,” said Lily. ‘‘ James, 
who took, at any rate, a year or two to make 
his proposal, wanted to be married the next day 
afterward.” 

‘*No, Lily; not quite that.” 

‘* Well, mamma, it was very nearly that. He 
thought it could all be done this week. It has 
made us so happy, John! I don’t know any 
body I should so much like for a brother. I’m 
very glad you like him; very glad. I hope 
you'll be friends always.” There was some lit- 
tle tenderness in this—as John acknowledged to 
himself. 

‘I’m sure we shall—if he likes it. That is, 
if I ever happen to see him. I'll do any thing 


for him I can if he ever comes up to London. | 


Wouldn’t it be a good thing, Mrs. Dale, if he 
settled himself in London?” 

‘*No, John; it would be a very bad thing. 
Why should he wish to rob me of my daugh- 
ter?” 

Mrs. Dale was speaking of her eldest daugh- 
ter; but the very allusion to any such robbery 
covered John Eames’s face with a blush, made 
him hot up to the roots of his hair, and for the 
moment silenced him. 

** You think he would have a better career in 
London ?” said Lily, speaking under the influ- 
ence of her superior presence of mind. 

She had certainly shown defective judgment 
in desiring her mother not to leave them alone ; 
and of this Mrs. Dale soon felt herself aware. 


The thing had to be done, and no little precau- | 


tionary measure, such as this of Mrs. Dale’s en- 
forced presence, would prevent ic. Of this Mrs. 
Dale was well aware; and she felt, moreover, 
that John was entitled to an opportunity of 
pleading his own cause. It might be that such 
opportunity would avail him nothing, but not 
the less should he have it of right, seeing that 
he desired it. But yet Mrs. Dale did not dare 
to get up and leave:the room. Lily had asked 
her not to do so, and at the present period of 
their lives all Lily's requests were sacred. They 
continued for some time to talk of Crofts and 
his marriage; and when that subject was fin- 
ished, they discussed their own probable—or, as 


it seemed now, improbable—removal to Guest- | 


wick. ‘It’s going too far, mamma,” said Lily, 
‘*to say that you think we shall not go. It was 
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only last night that you suggested it. The truth 
is, John, that Hopkins came in and discoursed 
with the most wonderful eloquence. Nobody 
dared to oppose Hopkins. He made us almost 
cry, he was so pathetic.” 

‘*He has just been talking to me, toc,” said 
John, ‘‘as I came through the squire’s garden.” 

‘* And what has be been saying to you ?” said 
Mrs. Dale. 

* Oh, [don’t know; not much.” John, how- 
ever, remembered well, at this moment, all that 
the gardener had said to him. Did she know 
of that encounter between him and Crosbie ? 
and if she did know of it, in what light did she 
regard it ? 

They had sat thus for an hour together, and 
Eames was not as yet an inch nearer to his ob- 
ject. He had sworn to himself that he would 
not leave the Small House without asking Lily 
to be his wife. It seemed to him as though he 
would be guilty of falsehood toward the earl if 
hedid so. Lord De Guest had opened his house 


| to him, and had asked all the Dales there, and 


had offered himself up as a sacrifice at the cruel 
shrine of a serious dinner-party, to say nothing 
of that easier and lighter sacrifice which he had 
made in a pecuniary point of view, in order that 
this thing might be done. Under such circum- 
stances Eames was too honest a man not to do 
it, let the difficulties in his way be what they 
might. 

He had sat there for an hour, and Mrs. Dale 
still remained with her daughter. Should he 
get up boldly and ask Lily to put on her bonnet 
and come out into the garden? As the thought 
struck him he rose and grasped athis hat. ‘‘] 
am going to walk back to Guestwick,” said he, 

“Tt was very good of you to come so far to 
see us.” 

‘‘T was always fond of walking,” he said. 
‘**The earl wanted me to ride; but I prefer be- 
ing on foot when I know the country as I do 
here.” 

** Have a glass of wine before you go?” 

“Qh, dear, no. I think I'll go back through 
the squire’s fields, and out on the road at the 
white gate. The path is quite dry now.” 

**T dare say it is,’ said Mrs. Dale. 

‘**Lily, I wonder whether you would come as 
far as that with me.” As the request was made 
Mrs. Dale looked at her daughter almost be- 
seechingly. ‘Do, pray do,” said he; ‘‘it is a 
beautiful day for walking.” 

The path proposed lay right across the field 
into which Lily had taken Crosbie when she 
made her offer to let him off from his engage- 
ment. Could it be possible that she should 
ever walk there again with another lover? 
‘*No, John,” she said; ‘‘not to-day, I think. 
I am almost tired, and I had rather not go out.” 

‘Tt would do you good,” said Mrs. Dale. 

‘<T don’t want to be done good to, mamma. 
Besides, I should have to come back by myself.” 
‘Tl come back with you,” said Johnny. 

‘*Qh yes; and then I should have to go again 
with you. But, John, really I don’t wish to 
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walk to-day.” Whereupon John Eames again 
put down his hat. 

“Lily,” said he; and then he stopped. Mrs. 
Dale walked away to the window, turning her 
back upon her daughter and visitor. ‘* Lily, I 
have come over here on purpose to speak to you. 
Indeed, I have come down from London only 
that I might see you.” 

‘*Have you, John?” 

* Yes, I have. 
got to tell you. I loved you before he ever saw 
you; and now that he has gone I love you bet- 
ter than I ever did. Dear Lily!” and he put 
out his hand to her. 

‘No, John, no,” she answered. 

**Must it be always no?” 

** Always no to that. How can it be other- 
wise? You would not have me marry you while 
I love another!” 

‘But he is gone. 
wife.” 

*“T can not change myself because he is 
changed. If you are kind to me you will let 
that be enough.” 

** But you are so unkind to me!” 


He has taken another 


*“No, no; oh, I would wish to be so kind to | 


you. John, here, take my hand. It is the 
hand of a friend who loves you, and will always 
Jove you. Dear John, I will do any thing—ev- 
ery thing for you but that.” 

‘There is only one thing,” said he, still 


holding her by the hand, but with his face turn- | 


ed from her. 

““Nay, do not say so. Are you worse off 
than Iam? I could not have that one thing, 
and I was nearer to my heart’s longings than 
you have ever been. 
thing; but I know that there are other things, 
and I will not allow myself to be broken-heart- 
ed.” 2 

‘*You are stronger than I am,” he said. 

“Not stronger, but more certain. Make 
yourself as sure as I am, and you, too, will be 
strong. Is it not so, mamma?” 

**T wish it could be otherwise—I wish it could 
be otherwise! If you can give him any hope—” 

‘* Mamma!” 

‘* Tell me that I may come again—in a year,” 
he pleaded. 

“IT can not tell you so. You may not come 
again, notin this way. Do you remember what 
[ told you before, in the garden—that I loved 
him better than all the world besides? It is 
still the same. I still love him better than all 
the world. How, then, can I give you any 
hope?” 

‘* But it will not be so forever, Lily.” 

‘*Forever! Why should he not be mine as 
well as hers when that forever comes? John, 
if you understand what it is to love you will say 
nothing more of it. I have spoken to you more 
openly about this than I have ever done to any 
body, even to mamma, because I have wished to 
make you understand my feelings. I should be 
disgraced in my own eyes if I admitted the love 
of another man after—after— It is to me al- 





You know well all that I have | 


I ean not have that one | 
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most as though I had married him. I am not 
| blaming him, remember. ‘These things are dif. 
ferent with a man.” 

She had not dropped his hand, and as she 
made her last speech was sitting in her old chair 
with her eyes fixed upon the ground. She spoke 
in a low voice, slowly, almost with difficulty - 
but still the words came very clearly, with a 
clear, distinct voice, which caused them to be 
remembered with accuracy both by Eames and 
Mrs. Dale. ‘To him it seemed to be impossible 
that he should continue his suit after such a 
| declaration. To Mrs. Dale they were terrible 
words, speaking of a perpetual widowhood, and 
telling of an amount of suffering greater even 
than that which she had anticipated. It was 
| true that Lily had never said so much to her as 
{she had now said to John Eames, or had at- 
tempted to make so clear an exposition of her 
own feelings. ‘‘I should be disgraced in my 
own eyes if I admitted the love of another man!” 
They were terrible words, but very easy to be 
junderstood. Mrs. Dale had felt, from the first, 
| that Eames was coming too soon; that the earl 
j} and the squire together were making an effort to 
cure the wound too quickly after its infliction ; 
that time should have been given to her girl to 
recover. But now the attempt had been made, 
and words had been forced from Lily’s lips, the 
| speaking of which would never be forgotten by 
| herself. 

‘*T knew that it would be so,” said John. 

‘* Ah, yes; you know it, because your heart 
‘understands my heart. And you will not be 
angry with me, and say naughty, cruel words, 
as you did once before. We will think of each 
other, John, and pray for each other; and will 
always love one another. When we do meet 
let us be glad to see each other. No other friend 
shall ever be dearer to me than you are. You 
|are so true and honest! When you marry I 

will tell your wife what an infinite blessing God 
has given her.” 
** You shall never do that.” 

** Yes, Iwill. I understand what you mean 
but yet I will.” 
|  **Good-by, Mrs. Dale,” he said. 
| ‘**Good-by, John. If it could have been oth- 
| erwise with her you should have had all my best 
wishes in the matter. I would have loved you 
dearly as my son; and I will love you now.” 
Then she put up her lips and kissed his face. 
| And so will I love you,” said Lily, giving 
him her hand again. He looked longingly into 
her face as though he had thought it possible 
| that she also might kiss him; then he pressed 
| her hand to his lips, and without speaking any 
further farewell, took up his hat and left the 
| room. 

“Poor fellow!” said Mrs. Dale. 

‘*They should not have let him come,” said 
Lily. ‘* But they don’t understand. They 
think that I have lost a toy, and they mean to be 
good-natured, and to give me another.” Very 
shortly after that Lily went away by herself, and 
sat alone for hours; and when she joined her 
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“SHE HAS REFUSED ME, 


mother again at tea-time, nothing further was | 
said of John Eames’s visit. 

He made his way out by the front door, and 
through the church-yard, and in this way on to 
the field through which he had asked Lily to 
walk with him. He hardly began to think of 
what had passed till he had left the squire’s house 
behind him. As he made his way through the 
tombstones he paused and read one, as though it 
interested him. He stood a moment under the 
tower looking up at the clock, and then pulled 
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AND IT I8 ALL OVER.” 


out his own watch, as though to verify the one 
by the other. He made, unconsciously, a strug- 
gle to drive away from his thoughts the facts of 
the late scene, and for some five or ten minutes 
he succeeded. He said to himself a word or two 
about Sir Raffle and his letters, and laughed in- 
wardly as he remembered the figure of Rafferty 
bringing in the knight’s shoes. He had gone 
some half mile upon his way before he ventured 
to stand still and tell himself that he had failed 
in the great object of his life. 
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Yes; he had failed: and he acknowledged to 
himself, with bitter reproaches, that he had fail- 
ed, now and forever. He told himself that he 
had obtruded upon her in her sorrow with an un- 
mannerly love, and rebuked himself as having 
been not only foolish but ungenerous. His friend 
the earl had been wont, in his waggish way, to 
call him the conquering hero, and had so talked 
him out of his common sense as to have made 
him almost think that he would be successful in 
his suit. Now, as he told himself that any such 
success must have been impossible, he almost 
hated the earl for having brought him to this 
condition. A conquering herc, indeed! How 
should he manage to sneak back among them all 
at the Manor House, crest-fallen and abject in 
his misery? Every body knew the errand on 
which he had gone, and every body must know 
of his failure. How could he have been such a 
fool as to undertake such a task under the eyes 
of so many lookers-on? Was it not the case 
that he had so fondly expected success, as to 
think only of his triumph in returning, and not 
of his more probable disgrace? He had allowed 
others to make a fool of him, and had so made 
a fool of himself that now all hope and happiness 
were over for him. How could he escape at once 
out of the country—back to London? How 
could he get away without saying a word further 
toanyone? That was the thought that at first 
occupied his mind. 

He crossed the road at the end of the squire’s 
property, where the parish of Allington divides 
itself from that of Abbot's. Guest in which the 
earl’s house stands, and made his way back along 
the copse which skirted the field in which they 
had encountered the bull, into the high woods 
which were at the back of the park. Ah, yes; 
it had been well for him that he had not come 
out on horseback. . That ride home along the 
high-road and up to the Manor House stables 
would, under his present circumstances, have 
been almost impossible to him. As it was, he 
did not think it possible that he should return to 
his place in the earl’s house. How could he 
pretend to maintain his ordinary demeanor un- 
der the eyes of those twoold men? It would be 
better for him to get home to his mother, to send 
a message from thence to the Manor, and then 
to escape back to London. So thinking, but 
with no resolution made, he went on through 
the woods, and down from the hill back toward 
the town till he again came to the little bridge 
over the brook. There he stopped and stood 
awhile with his broad hand spread over the letters 
which he had cut in those early days, so as to hide 
them from his sight. ‘* What an ass I have been 
—always and ever!” he said to himself. 

It was not only of his late disappointment 
that he was thinking, but of his whole past life. 
Ife was conscious of his hobbledehoyhood—of 
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that backwardness on his part in assuming man- 
hood which had rendered him incapable of mak- 
ing himself acceptable to Lily before she had 
fallen into the clutches of Crosbie. As hy 
thought of this he declared to himself that if } 

could meet Crosbie again he would again thras} 
him—that he would so belabor him as to send 
him out of the world, if such sending might pes. 
sibly be done by fair beating, regardless whether 
he himself might be called upon to follow him 
Was it not hard that for the two of them—fo; 
Lily and for him also—there should be such 
punishment because of the insincerity of that 


man? When he had thus stood upon the bri 1g 


for some quarter of an hour he took out his knife, 
and, with deep, rough gashes in the wood, cut 
out Lily’s name from the rail. 

He had hardly finished, and was still looking 
at the chips as they were being carried away by 


the stream, when a gentle step came close up t 
him, and turning round, he saw that Lady Julia 
was on the bridge. She was close to him, and 
had already seen his handiwork. ‘* Has she of- 
fended you, John ?” she said. 

“Oh, Lady Julia!” 

‘Has she offended you?” 

‘** She has refused me, and it is all over.” 

‘*Tt may be that she has refused you, and that 
yet it need not be all over. I am sorry that you 
have cut out the name, John. Do you mean t 
cut it out from your heart?” 

“Never. I would if I could, but I neve: 
shall.” 

‘* Keep to it as to a great treasure. It will 
be a joy to you in after-years, and not a sorrow 
To have loved truly, even though you shall hay 
loved in vain, will be a consolation when you ar 
as oldas Iam. It is something to have had a 
heart.” 

**T don’t know. I wish that I had none.” 

*“* And, John—I can understand her feeling 
now; and, indeed, I thought all through that 
you were asking her too soon; but the time may 
yet come when she will think better of you 
wisheé.” 

**No, no; never. I begin to know her now. 

‘* If you can be constant in your love you may 
win her yet. Remember how young she is; 
and how young you both are. Come again in 
two years’ time, and then, when you have won 
her, you shall tell me that I have been a goed 
old woman to you both.” 

‘**T shall never win her, Lady Julia.” As he 
spoke these last words the tears were running 
down his cheeks, and he was weeping openl) 
in presence of his companion. It was well for 
him that she had come upon him in his sorrow. 
When he once knew that she had seen his tears, 
he could pour out to her the whole story of his 
grief; and as he did so she led him back quietl) 
to the house. 














A GOLDEN 


A GOLDEN WEDDING. 


WEDDING is always an interesting event, 


LA and there is probably nothing of so frequent 
occurrence that stirs half as much talk and draws 
so many ready guests. Every body, especially 
every woman, likes to see the bride; and the 
bridegroom, in his less romantic garb—in his 
black swallow-tail and white kids—is not wholly 
lost sight of, and, if not for his own sake at least 
for her sake, he becomes somewhat interesting, 
is he stands up beside her, as the dark lining to 
that snowy cloud, or the dusky back-ground to 
that vision of light. Why it is exactly that peo- 
ple are so interested in the affair it is not quite 
asy to say. It may be that the immensity of 
the result that follows the brief ceremony has 
the main fascination; and surely no words ever 
spoken on earth have such tremendous meaning 
as the “I will” that is interchanged between the 
wedded pair. Then a thousand questions are 
asked, and surmises are made—as to how long 
they have known each other, how they came to- 
gether, how well they are matched, what their 
prospects are at present, and how they are likely 
to get on inthe long-run. Yet the scene itself 
is most engrossing, and has vast effect in quick- 
ening the fancy and moving hope. A great 
many young people seem to think that marriage 
is little more than the wedding itself, with its 
gold ring, orange-blossoms, plum-cake, cards, 
and congratulations. We are not for disturbing 
the charm, for we believe that a certain illusion 
belongs to the method of Providence, and we are 
made, like the birds, to begin in song and play 
relations and duties that end more seriously by 
far than we spoke for. We believe that mar- 
riages in the main are good things; and if hus- 
bands and wives are not altogether what they 
should, they are far nearer the mark, generally, 
than if they had plodded on in single selfishness. 
We will not quarrel with weddings, but would 
rather magnify and multiply them, and our pres- 
ent thought is rather jubilant than mournful. 
We are thinking of the jubilee that celebrates 
the fiftieth anniversary of the first marriage, 
and a ‘* Golden Wedding” at a friend’s house has 
furnished our text. The point of view is as 
wholesome as it is novel to most readers of ro- 
mances ‘and frequenters of bridal parties. It 
puts a somewhat odd, but very searching and 
wise question to all lookers-on. How will this 
scene look, or how will these parties appear fifty 
years hence ?—what will be their destiny, what 
their relation to each other? Will they be dead 
or alive, parents or childless, happy or wretch- 
ed? These are questions not a little startling. 
Change they must in that half century; and if 
they survive to their Golden Wedding, and find 
it even a real jubilee, how strange must be 
the transformation wrought by those inexorable 
years! The stoutest and noblest bridegroom, 
the rosiest and sweetest bride, in all the ra- 
diance of their youth, must submit, if they live, 
to the weird hand of time; and those young 
faces would shrink aghast from the mirror that 
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should reflect to their eve faithfully the features 
and lines and hues that fifty years will bring to 
them. We are not for frightening young peo- 
ple, yet it is well to throw in, once in a while, a 
sombre thought to shade their garish sunshine ; 
and we are willing to ask them how are they 
making ready—by the spirit of their courtship, 
wedding, and home-life 
ary that a half century must bring. 
makes every seed bear its fruit, and fifty years 
are certainly long enough for every seed, whether 


for the grave comment- 
Time 


of good or evil, to show its colors and yield its 
harvest. Some follies that may do tolerably well 
for a year or two may need a long range to re- 
veal their full consequences; and all marrying 
or married people may profitably put their hab- 
its and impulses to this grave test, and ask how 
their wedded life will be likely to wear through 
fifty years. Instead of dealing in abstractions, 
or going into the philosophy of marriage as de- 
veloped in time, we prefer to illustrate the sub- 
ject practically, and sketch a Golden Wedding 
that we lately attended. With its antecedents 
and consequents it may have interest and in- 
struction, and, in some respects, be as striking as 
if taken out of a romance, and painted by Gold- 
smith's graphic pencil instead of our prosy pen 
The twenty-second of December, 1863, we en- 
tered our friend C.’s house, at about eight o'clock 
in the evening, and found him and his better- 
half seated upon the sofa, each with a bountiful 
bouquet in hand, and with a face radiant with 
cheerfulness and hospitality. Merry children 
were skipping to and fro, and the spacious rooms 
were soon comfortably filled with a genial com- 
pany of all ages, from the very venerable coevals 
of our hosts down to the little prattlers who, but 
for the demands of the occasion, would have been 


long since in bed, and dreaming instead of act- 
ing the gambols of those charmed hours. Let 
us take a peep at the wedding of this good couple 
half a century ago, that we may the better enter 
into the meaning of this golden jubilee. 


L—FIFTY YEARS AGO 

December 22, 1813, is a date that has interest 
for the world at large, as well as for the little 
party that met in the village of Hempstead, Long 
Island, to do honor to our friend and his bride. 
Mrs. Hemans had not yet written her Ode to 
the Pilgrim Fathers, but Plymouth Rock had 
entered upon its historic honors, and this Fore- 
fathers’ Day had become famous beyond the old 
Bay State, where it originated. Europe and 
America were in the midst of most eventful ex- 
periences, and war every where loomed up with 
a blackness and magnitude that it would be al- 
most impossible to conceive of, were it not for 
our own fearful schooling during the last three 
years. On the 18th of the previous October the 
battle of Leipsic opened the final disasters of 
Napoleon, and the death-knell of the Empire 
began to toll. The Emperor could not borrow 
| five pounds from any capitalist in France, and 
| the speech of his that is reported in the Moniteur 
| of December 22, shows that his call for a fresh 
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levy of 300,000 men had not rid him of his 
troubles and forebodings. England was putting 
forth her best energies, and Wellington was just 
closing, in front of Bayonne, the series of victo- 
ries in the Peninsula. She had expended one 
hundred and seventeen millions of pounds, and 
carried on hostilities with one million and fifty- 
three thousand men in arms at home and abroad. 
Here, in America, we were in the second year of 
the war with England. Madison had made his 
second inaugural address the previous March ; 
Henry Clay was Speaker of Congress, and Daniel 
Webster had lately made his maiden speech; 


Perry had beaten the enemy on the Lakes; Har-| ter represents the worthiest type of the Young 


rison had recaptured Detroit; Jackson was in 
the field, on the Tennessee, against the Creeks ; 


and the Mississippi troops, under Governor Clai- | 


borne, won a battle above the mouth of the Ca- 
hawba, and destroyed the new town of the Ala- 
bamas, at that place, on the very day, December 


22, 1813, and thus added one to the few successes | 


that cheered this year of disasters. 


How fully the course of the wars at home and | 
abroad was known at the farm-house in Hemp- | 


stead, where the wedding guests were assembled, 
we have no means of knowing. Sure, however, 
we are that no electric wires then flashed their 
thrilling tidings through the land, no steamers 
brought us constant news across the sea, and no 
score of daily papers with flaming extras roused 
the eye and ear of the people to every rumor of 
disaster or success. We presume that war then 
was at most not more alarming than it is now; 
and we have learned that we can eat, drink, and 
sleep, labor and feast, marry and give in mar- 
riage, with all tranquillity, in the midst of a 
civil war unexampled in history, alike in the 
numbers engaged and the interests involved. If 


we judge of the present parties by their well-| 


known temperaments, they entered quietly into 
the festivities of the occasion, and there was no- 
thing in their hilarity at all out of keeping with 
the solemn service of the Episcopal Church that 
had consecrated their union. 
was in his twenty-third year, having first seen 
the light of day February 12, 1791. 
well but not grandly born, his father being a 
Lieutenant during the Revolutionary war, and his 


maternal grandfather being Mayor of New York, | 
and Deputy Quarter-master General during the | 
Young C. began his mechanical | 
schooling by working hard in his father’s hat- | 
factory, and nobly strove to help the large fami- | 


Revolution. 


ly through hard fortune and disappointed hopes. 
Other teaching he had none, except for half a 
day during one year, when he attended school. 
At the age of seventeen he began to learn the 
trade of coach-making, and was probably fitted 
by it for his first original work—the manufac- 
ture of an improved machine for shearing cloth, 
which was in great demand during the war. Not 
long béfore his marriage he carried on this bus- 
iness at Hempstead, and his improved machine, 
which he made with the help of a single hand, 
consisted of 3000 different members. He gives 
an interesting account of his taking three of 


The bridegroom | 


He was, 


these machines up the North River in a wagon, 
hoping to secure at once a promised purchaser 
and to find a market for his extra wares. But 
the promised purchaser failed him, and the poor 
adventurer would have returned discouraged and 
penniless, had not the owner of a fulling-mil]— 
a man then, not now, unknown, Mr. Vassar of 
Poughkeepsie—given him $150 for a machine, 
and bought the right for the county for $250 
more. Thus our friend’s prosperity began, and, 
with but incidental drawbacks, it has been cul- 
minating to the present time. 

We do not know of any man whose career bet- 


America of the last half century than our friend 
C.’s. He is as good a specimen of the self-made, 
enterprising, public-spirited youth of his time as 
Benjamin Franklin was of his own time. Both 


| were much limited in early education, and made 


to work hard for a living at the age when boys 
of their condition are usually well-schooled and 
|amply supported. Both, although in different 
spheres, are admirable representatives of the 
American character in its indomitable energy, 
common sense, and hopefulness. Both have 
lived in full fellowship with the progressive 
temper, and humane principles, and philosophic 
spirit of their age; and if C. is much the plainer 
man, and nearer the lot and make of the com- 
mon people, he is none the less noteworthy on 
, that account, and has the good sense never to be 
ashamed of his affinities, and never to repudiate 
the honorable constituency of the people that 
has, by a kind of acclamation, made him their 
tribune. Both, we may add, have had a some- 
what versatile career, and, like a great many 
of the universal Yankee nation, have tried their 
hand at a little of almost every thing. C. has 
done his part at hat-manufacture, coach-mak- 
ing, cloth-shearing machines, cabinet - work, 
groceries, glue and isinglass, iron making and 
rolling. In some departments of business he 
has made his mark upon the times. His process 
of making gelatin has given him a place in the 
noble picture of American inventors now on ex- 
hibition. This iron age will record him among 
its notables by three signal achievements in iron, 
the first successful application of anthracite to the 
puddling of iron, the first rolling of wrought-iron 
beams for fire-proof buildings, and thé building 
of the first locomotive engine that was ever run 
on this continent. He has been prominent in 
the great electro-telegraph movement; and no- 
thing has seemed to jump more with his humor 
than the gigantic effort to give one net-work of 
nerves to the entire globe. He presides over 
| the Company that controls most of the home- 
| lines of the telegraph, and is head of the great 
| association that is still agitating the problem of 
binding the Old World to the New by a belt of 
electric intelligence under theocean. The Croton 
Aqueduct was in the same large vein of humani- 
| ty, and it enlisted his early and late co-opera- 
|tion. In both branches of the city council he 
gave it his influence; and there, and as trustee 
of the public-school society, he labored with un- 
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tiring zeal for popular education. Our noble 
public schools are monuments of his public 
spirit and sagacity; and his own great institute 
of popular instruction, ‘* The Union for the Ad- 
yancement of Science and Art,” is the crowning 
work of his life and embodiment of his principles. 

Such is the man who was married December 
22, 1813, to the daughter of a worthy farmer of 
Hempstead, one of a goodly family of ten chil- 
dren. ‘The wedding was not ostentatious, nor 
very demonstrative, but hospitable and cheerful. 
A company of neighbors and kinsfolk graced 
the feast; and the bride, with her one attend- 
ant-maiden, was as winning and blushing as 
young ladies in such interesting positions are 
always bound to be. 


I.—THE JUBILEE. 

Fifty years have passed on, and brought chang- 
es in the nation and the world that are more 
startling than any romance. Again that bride 
and bridegroom receive their wedding-guests, 
and the gifts of gold and of flowers fitly imply 
that the match has worn well; and the love 
that bloomed so hopefully at the outset has not 
lost its sweetness upon the long journey. We 
will not try to report all that was said or done 
that pleasant evening, but must be content with 
giving the only one of the speeches that has come 
into our hands. Several others were made, but 
we can not recall them, nor run the risk of spoil- 
ing them. Our eloquent friend B. spoke out 
of the fullness of his enthusiasm, and closed 
with a fervent blessing upon the hosts. A 
kindly and accomplished neighbor, F., whose 
aged parents had lately gone through a similar 
ovation, opened his heart in words of happy sym- 
pathy. A genial friend of the family, M., who 
graces great mercantile ability with cultivated 
tastes and generous fellowship, added his manly 
and affectionate word. The other speaker ex- 
pressed himself somewhat in this way, and thus 
uttered his Golden Wedding philosophy. His 
words may perhaps be of some little use in pre- 
paring candidates for a similar occasion who are 
on their way to that jubilee. 

“We meet together, neighbors and friends, | 
on a most cheering occasion, and one that grows 
upon us in meaning the more we think about it. | 
Let us not forget, first of all, that this is what | 
its name implies, a wedding, and none the less, 
but all the more so, from the word that qualifies | 
it. Gold is the least corruptible of metals, and 
stands the wear and tear of the elements after 
iron and brass have rusted away. The Golden 
Wedding should symbolize that which is least 
perishable in household love, and what is this | 
but its very soul and substance? We have, in- | 
deed, a shallow and foolish way of thinking and 
speaking of manly and womanly love, as if it 
were a passing heat of young blood, or flight of 
youthful fancy, instead of an affection and abid- | 
ing principle of the true life. I mean exactly 
what I say, and am not using words vainly by | 
any such prosy notion as that friendship must | 
in time hold the place of love, and old age must ! 
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take from the heart and home all the poetry that 
bind man and woman together. Allow that a 
great and solemn change must come over life 
with the gathering shadows of half a hundred 
years, Should not tints as varied and beautiful 
paint the evening as the morning sky; and 
should not the blessed vesper hymn be as full 
of cheerful hopes as of sacred remembrances, 
and answer as truly to the matin song as the 
nightingale in twilight shades answers the merry 
note of the lark that welcomed the opening day ? 

‘Tt is the human heart, not the blood, that is 
the seat of affection; and when the senses are 
sobered and the blood is calmed the human 
heart ripens its purest fruits; and the fairest 
sentiments and ideas may cheer and charm the 
home long after the heyday of young romance 


'is over. Experience, as well as the nature of 


things, proves this tobe so. The happiest years 
of married life come when all the faculties are 
in their maturity, and the harvests of the long 
toil and anxiety are ripe. I am not speaking 
now of those who make fools of themselves in 
their latter days by affecting the manners of 
youth, and making love anew as if they were 
boys and girls, instead of being gray-heads and 
perhaps grandfathers. It is the part of wisdom, 
not of folly, to keep all the affections quick and 
active, and lift them into the higher plane of 
life, as the passions die out from below; and I 
believe that the soul of all that has been best in 
our early days survives in a genial and true old 
age. Why should it not be so? It certainly 
can not be denied that as we draw nearer the 
true aim of life, and enter more deeply into the 
Supreme Good, all the feelings, thoughts, and 
purposes must needs partake of the exalting in- 
fluence. Why exclude from this influence the 
relation between husband and wife? They are 
Sriends, and their friendship must deepen with 


| time; they are fe//ow-students of the great drama 


of existence, and their knowledge should grow 
with years, and be enriched with new remem- 
brances and hopes; they are he/pmates to each 
other, and a higher economy, more benign uses, 


| should unite them in well-doing; they are /overs 


too, and love ought to gain more than it loses in 
the strife with the envious years. Man and wo- 
man do not owe their charms in each other's eyes 
to youth alone; and there is great common sense 


| as well as deep philosophy in the faith tanght so 


conspicuously by Swedenborg, that there is sex 
in the soul, and as man is nearer to the Divine 
wisdom, and woman to the Divine love, the in- 
flow of the Divine spirit is more complete, and 
their conjugal relation is happier, as their life is 
perfected, and the interior loveliness transfigures 
the chastened senses and the wasting frame. We 
do not need any mysticism to teach us this truth; 
for we may see it before our eyes every day, and 
even in the expression of aged couples who have 
lived happily together we may read the lines of 
their interior peace. Old people certainly have 
a loveliness of their own; and when the vener- 
able grandsire sits by the side of his good wife, 
or gives her his arm for a walk in the pleasant 
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sunshine or to church, there is something with- 
in us that rises up, and calls them not only bless- 
ed but lovely. The harmony and yet contrast | 
between the two are positively beautiful ; and | 
although I have nothing to say against ruddy | 
youth, and it is no part of our morals or religion | 
to rail against a well-matched youth and maid-| 
en, who are seeking grace in euch other’s eyes, 
or making rivals envious of their nuptial joy, 
we do not allow them the palm of honor, but de- 
cidedly give the higher rank to the grace that 
should come with hallowed years, and give the 
wedded pair the moral and spiritual beauty of 
the marriage jubilee. 

**Dante speaks of the ‘second beauty now re- 
vealed,’ as the sainted Beatrice smiled upon him 
in heaven ; but we do not need his poetic vision 
to tell us what his words mean. All good and 
true people have a second beauty that comes 
with ripened character and years. Handsome 
is that handsome does, says the old proverb; 
and children, who have the second-sight that 
ean look into character through homely garb 
and features, always think those people good- 
looking who look as if they were good. Time 
brings out this interior goodness, and writes it 
on the face and manners. Hence it is that ex- 
cellent old people are often so charming. Old 
gentlemen may speak for themselves, but as to 
old ladies we may be aliowed to say that they 
can be most delightful personages; and, with- 
out slighting the blooming grand-daughters in 


their cherry cheeks, rosy lips, and raven tresses, 
we can find a charm even deeper in the benign, 
and lively, and wise, and entertaining grand- 
mother, whose neat cap, and smooth gray hair, | 





. . . | 
and kindly countenance bring to us the riches 


of so many years of God’s Providence, and open 
to us stores of comfort that youth knows little 
of. In such excellent old ladies there is often | 
a great deal of fun and not a little romance, as | 
well as experience and wisdom. A single wo-| 
man who was on the shady side of sixty years | 
remarked to me at a marriage not long since | 
that romantic sentiment did not depend much | 
upon years, but if one ever had any thing of it | 
at heart it would never die out. Why should | 
marriage be any less ideal? Why should not a | 
sensible, varied, genial, and spiritual home, with | 
its large round ‘of affections, cares, and satisfac- 
tions, nurture all the sweet blooms as well as | 
the solid utilities of life? Why should not the | 
ideal sentiment have truer vitality from whole- 
some nurture than from dreary introversion ? 

“ Let us then make merry at this Golden Wed- | 
ding, and claim for these our aged friends, the | 
privilege and the duty of loving with a true 
wedded love, and making merry now out of liv- | 
ing hearts. The stupid world is always conspir- | 
ing against the heart, and trying to impress it 
into a routine of sordid care, or stupid formalism, | 
or vapid folly. We will snap our fingers at the 
world to-night, and declare our independence of 
its code. We will insist upon our right to be | 
merry and wise, and not leave all the good | 
things to fools. Those of us who are on what 
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is called the shady side of life, we sober souls 
past fifty years of age, will not ‘allow that it has 
no sunshine ; and for our own part we like the 
evening sky as well as the rosy dawn, and think, 
with Richter, that its lengthening shadows point 
toward morning. I know what is usnally said 
about the end of life and the approach of death. 
But why urge death more upon the old than 
upon the young? ‘They who live truly have 
abolished death and entered upon the undying 
life; and the elderly people who have gone into 
the kingdom of heaven by the spirit of child- 
like faith and love, need not trouble themselves 
much about what remains of the body. They 
have already conquered death, and it is the 
young and giddy that still have that victory to 
win. 

‘*T am not disposed to play the theologian to- 
night, nor obtrude upon your festivity any grave 
speculations from the schools of divinity. Yet 
is not a good deal of the best theology taught 
in this school of home utilities, affections, and 
pleasures? There are a vast many aspects of 
religion, and manuals have been written upon 
all kinds of texts, whether from nature or man, 
history or revelation. The whole universe, from 
the tiny coral insect to the starry heavens, 
been made to teach theology. Why should 
there not be a household theology, or an argu- 
ment for the Christian religion, based upon fam- 
ily life? Chapters of such a work indeed, in 
various forms, have been written. Why is there 
not a rich chapter in the life of this family here 
before us? I will not ask our venerable friend 
to tell us what his doctrinal views are, although 
we know that they are broad and cheerful, nor 


has 


| inquire what speculations in the theological line 
| he most favors. 


But what is his home view of 
religion? What idea of God does he find formed 
within him from this half century of family ex- 
perience? Let this experience tell this family 
and us what God is, and what he asks us to do 
and be, and what he asks us to allow him to do 
and be to us; what this human life means, how 
we are to do its work and bear its crosses and 
enter into its gains; what the power of evil is, 
and how its mystery is to be solved, and its ill is 
to be overcome with good. Certainly this long 
life, with its hard struggles, and trying times, 
and momentous changes, and constant anxieties, 
as well as kind affections, and rich successes, and 
generous enterprise, and interior peace, teaches 
us some views of God’s providence and grace 


that are not always set forth in Bodies of Divinity 


and pulpit discourses. These charmed and sol- 
emn hours preach to us some lessons of cheer- 
fal trust and persistent well-doing and victori- 
ous good-will that it is good for us and our 
children to hear; and these fifty years that look 
down upon us from this venerable pair teach us 
a most cheerful philosophy of life, and seem to 
sing more than to sermonize to us of the mercy 
that endureth forever. 

‘* How rich is the interpretation of human ties 
that is presented here at this Golden Wedding! 
Here all the relations of life are brought to- 
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gether, each beautiful in itself and all completed 
in each other. Here are children and grand- 
children, God’s gifts all in His own way. If 
lengthened years raise children to equal stature 
with parents, and they cease then to enliven the 
house with infant prattle or childish gambols, 
their place is occupied by the new generation, 
and the grand-parents, in the new crop of little 
ones, find their first affections renewed and the 
old charm of childhood come back to them. 
[here ought in some way to be a child in every 
house, and the heart seems never able to rise 
truly to God unless it first stoops to bless those 
little ones, and so to soar by condescending as 
the vine climbs heavenward by sinking its roots 
into the earth. We do not say that children are 
angels, yet there is something of the angel about 
them, and loving grand-parents seem to know 
how to find it out and open the better heart of 
childhood and be opened upward by its ministry. 
The casket of treasures has usually a small key, 
and so has the human heart. He who had sup- 
posed his gentler affections lost because they 
have been so long locked is sometimes surprised 
at what the little key may disclose within him- 
self; and a child is a perpetual novelty, because 
opening ever-new riches in old people who had 
thought themselves almost out of the world and 
its affections. God's blessing on these little 
hands that are clasped in frequent play to-night, 
and soon to be folded in their evening prayer at 
the bedtime so much later than usual! These 
elders and these little folks understand each 
other well, and this wedding is more golden be- 
cause age and infancy bless and interpret and 
integrate each other in this house. 

‘* What a complete picture is here given of all 
the seasons and relations of life! It is like that 
grand description of one of the Cordilleras in 
Humboldt’s ‘Cosmos,’ where the mountain pre- 
sents all the zones, seasons, and growths of the 
globe at once in a grand tableau to the enrap- 
tured eye, from the perpetual bloom of the 
tropics, through the hardy forests of the tempe- 
rate region, up to the snowy peak. Here rises 
that mountain interpreted into human life. Here 
is childhood in its tropical bloom; here are youth 
and maturity in their strength and cheer; and 
here, not out of the blessed sunshine, but in its 
genial rays, is old age, with its snowy crest, 
nearest to heaven, and throwing light on every 
side. God's blessing upon all—upon children, 
grandchildren, parents, grand-parents, kindred, 
neighbors, friends! His light gild these vener- 
able heads with its own sunshine, and make all 
their days golden hence evermore!” 

After the congratulatory speeches were over 
our host said his responsive word, and read a 


brief paper stating what had been the bearing | 


of his life, and what he wished to do to give the 
occasion fitting significance. 
fication was quite characteristic and worthy of 
imitation. Some men make merry by kicking 


gambling, others by talking nonsense with the 
ladies, and others by having a knock-down with 


His mode of jolli- | 
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mankind in general. Our friend C. did none 
of these things, but gave a princely donation of 
solid thousands to leading and approved chari- 
ties, by putting the requisite securities into the 


hands of trusty friends. Then the goodly com- 


pany adjourned to the bountiful table, and mid- 
night saw the guests on their homeward way. 


Ill.—THE GOLDEN GIFT. 

Every man’s life has certain focal points which 
concentrate the lines of the eventful years, and 
light up the whole interval. How it was with 
our kind host I can not say, although in all 
likelihood that pleasant festival called to mind 
the great facts of his history, and brought the 
old times of struggle into cheerful fellowship 
with present triumphs. I confess to a little 
more play of the imagination than seemed to 
figure visibly in the preparations of the even- 
ing; and while kindred and friends had not for- 
gotten to bring some gifts of gold to the vener- 
able couple, an invisible hand pointed out other 
golden gifts that returned now to the giver, aft- 
er blessing thousands with their bounty. C 
like chickens, come home to roost, and 
blessings too. What we give, and that alone 
we truly have ; and whether it is property, truth, 
or love, we possess nothing truly until we share 
it with others. I saw the great wish of our 
friend’s life in this light now, and the magnifi- 
cent institution which he has given to the peo- 
ple of this city, and, in fact, to the nation, rose 
up to bless him. The bright light that fell from 
the chandelier upon the large picture of the 
**Union for Science and Art” had a golden 
flush, and crowned the Golden Wedding with a 
more than royal gift. 

It was but interpreting this aspect of the occa- 
sion to make an appointment with our friend 
and go over the building under his guidance. 
We are all familiar with its form, but too few 
of us know much of its admirable working. 
Readers at a distance may still need to be told 
that it covers an entire block, cost over half a 
million of dollars, is fire-proof throughout, with 
iron beams and brick arches between, is heated 
by steam throughout by means of twelve miles 
of steam-pipe, and is lighted by four miles of 
gas-pipe. The building is six stories high, and 
is thoroughly ventilated by a central shaft, to 
which steam power can be at any time applied. 
It is a good day’s work to go through the edifice 
from basement to attic, and learn the various 
uses that have already made each story memor- 
able. The great hall in the basement is already 
the most notable place of popular assembly in 


urses, 


so do 


| the city, and is a remarkable illustration of 


what a literally subterranean place can be made 
by a proper use of light and air. Never were 
three or four thousand persons put under ground, 
and kept there so comfortably and afterward re- 


| stored to the upper earth, as in this huge audi- 
| torium, with its iron arm-chairs, all comfortably 
up their heels, others by getting tipsy, others by | 


aushioned, and its high ceiling, and its pure and 
well-regulated air-currents, that are sent through 
the floor and walls by an immense rotary fan 
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that is moved by the huge steam-engine. This | make up for the defects of early teaching. With- 
hall, with the stores on the ground-floor and the | out doubt there are scores of men who have be- 
offices within the arcades of the second story, are | gun their higher education here, and gone from 
so rented as to afford a large income, some twen- these halls of art and science to prove in our 
ty or twenty-five thousand dollars, for the sup- | factories, roads, mines, and fleets, how import- 
port of the institution. The third floor con-| ant it is to know the principles of things before 
tains the noble reading-room, which is 125 feet | we enter upon the practice. 
long, 82 feet wide, and 30 feet high, with a gal-| | We are most impressed with the generous pro- 
lery 22 feet wide. This hall, which is open | vision made for the instruction of women. All 
from 9 a.m. till 10 ».m., connects with the grand | the lectures, as on mathematics, natural philos- 
picture-gallery, which is filled with the gems of | ophy, chemistry, music, political economy, ete., 
art that Mr. Bryan has collected, with such skill | are open to them, and especial provision is made 
and cost, during thirty years of careful search | for a school of design for women, in which draw- 
among the collections of Europe. ing, painting, and engraving are taught. It is 
The fifth story contains twelve rooms, two | a rare sight that is presented in this school, with 
large lecture-rooms, capable of accommodating | its various rooms and departments. Here the 
about six hundred persons each, a small lecture- first principles of drawing are taught; there a 
room, @ laboratory, several recitation-rooms, and | busy company are at work for the wood engray- 
cabinets for apparatus. The sixth story con-| ers; here a dozen or two of girls are sketching 
tains a large room 135 feet long, and 82 feet | from flowers and various other objects; and there 
wide, which is intended as a repository for vari- about as many are painting the portrait of one 
ous kinds of mechanism and collections in nat- | of their number, who is seated on a dais, and 
ural history. This story, also, has ample rooms | who looks like a picture herself, and a very fair 
for various classes in drawing, whether from | picture too. I was foolish enough to expect to 





models or from life, and especially for the in- | see the same view of the face in all the sketch- 
struction of mechanics and apprentices in the | es, but a glance showed that difference of aspect 
arts of design. It will be scen that the insti-| must give as many views as there were points 
tution is a great University of the people, and | of view, and it was startling to find such variety 
a walk through its various halls by night as} ranging from profile to full front. So it is that 
well as by day will cheer and surprise any fair- | impressions differ with our stand-point; and we 
minded observer by its excellent working, gen- | ought to learn, from the pencils of these busy 
erous scope, and varied and numerous partici- | and skillful girls, the wisdom of making allow- 
pants. ‘The great reading-room is well attend- | ance for position, and being willing to look at a 
ed by day, but in the evening it swarms with | matter on all sides. 

the concourse of sober and intelligent visitors, How great must be the change wrought in the 
many of whom, undoubtedly, owe their only ac-| destiny of these scores of young women by the 
cess to costly periodicals, and foreign if not to | kindly schooling of these halls of honorable in- 
home newspapers to this grateful charity. In| dustry! To many of them it must be nothing 
the evening the working-classes, who are occu- | less than redemption from grinding bondage and 
pied with labor during the day, throng the class-| entrance upon competence, comfort, and dig- 
rooms, and a sayacious eye can detect the talent | nity. Well may the man who has blessed the 
that is determined to come to itself in spite of | lotof woman thus celebrate his Golden Wedding, 
adverse circumstances, and make up by hard | and ask his friends to celebrate with him the 
study, when the day’s toil is over, for the neglect | honors of a happy home and a true, hallowed 
of early schooling. union! 

When it is remembered that since this insti- We climbed the roof of the building together, 
tution has been opened some ten thousand pupils | and looked out upon the great city from the 
have enjoyed its privileges of instruction, we | commanding height. We could see the North 
have before us a most suggestive as well as en- | and the East rivers, the harbor, and the Long 
couraging fact. Of that great number all must | Island shore. That broad view was a good sum- 
have won some advantage from the lessons, but | ming up of all that had gone before. Since my 
a portion must have gained incalculable benefit, | venerable companion stood as bridegroom at 
and found the whole course of their lives changed | Hempstead on that island bank, he has done 
from drudging poverty to skilled and well-paid | his part of the good work that has filled these 
service. Wemay hope to see, ere long, some care- | waters with commerce and enterprise, and these 
ful estimates of the practical working of the in- lands with health and plenty, intelligence and 
stitution, with personal sketches of the career of | charity. Those fifty years of his household life 
some of the most noted beneficiaries of these free | have cheered the lot of thousands of his coun- 
schools. It will be especially interesting to trymen, and made us quite sure that our read- 
note the success of adult students in making | ers at large are willing guests at his Golden Wed- 
progress in new studies; and thus to learn prac- ding, and have some share in its inheritance of 
tically the possibility of beginning late in life to | what is better than gold or rubies. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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THE BLACKSMITHS OF 





THE BLACK 
I.—THE LUCKY FIND. 

STEADILY thriving man was old Ralph 
Thorley of Holsby. The clinking of the 
hammers at his forge was the first sound that 
broke the stillness of the dawn, nor did it often 
cease until a late hour in the evening, as Ralph 
and his strong-limbed son John—long after the 
usual hour for closing—labored together at some 
task requiring too much skill and care to be in- 
trusted to the hands of an ordinary workman ; 
or forged the glowing metal into horse-shoes, 
with a grim pleasure in rendering themselves 


HOLSBY. 


onsen 
Uy — 
cor 


LITHS OF HOLSBY. 


independent of the services of the traveling 
who wander in pairs from smithy to 
returning again and again when they 
calculate upon a decrease of stock securing them 
the three or four days’ employment and high 
res they demand. 

sar after year the father and son thus toiled 
on unceasingly, deeming no exertions too great 
which brought fair profits, and enabled them to 
add to the hoard over which—like-minded in 
this unworthy passion—they gloated and pon- 
dered ; not unfrequently murmuring the while 


shoers, 


smithy ; 
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that, with all their endeavors, it accumulated so | 
slowly. 

The elder Thorley was a widower, and a busy, | 
noisy dame, whose industry and frugality alone | 
reconciled the two men to her presence, had 
long superintended their household affairs, and 
attended to the heterogeneous stock of iron- 
mongery into which a part of the little dwelling 
was converted. But circumstances suddenly de- 
prived them of her services, and after an abor- 
tive effort to do without the help of womankind, 
Ralph’s only daughter was hastily summoned | 
home to fill her place. 

Annie Thorley was comparatively a stranger | 
at Holsby ; a sister of her dying mother had re- | 
ceived her from the maternal bosom, and for a 
very small pittance—grudgingly paid—had will- | 
ingly clothed and fed the motherless child, un- 
til a certain lady residing in her vicinity, at-| 
tracted by the modest manners and pretty face 
of the little maiden, had first invited her as a 
guest, and subsequently kept her as a compan- 
ion, until this imperative call dissolved the 
pleasant tie. And very tearfully they parted ; 
the elder, now dreading solitude, to take up her 
abode with some friends, and Annie to assume | 
the duties of housekeeper to a parent she had 
scarcely learned to love, and a brother whom, 
from some inexplicable feeling, she already 
dreaded. 

Trade, however, happened to be unusually 
brisk; the new-comer was economical, and her | 
gentle ways and readiness to oblige won so many 
approving speeches from the ladies who some- 
times stayed their pony carriages at the door to 
give orders, or negotiate for a new watering-pot, 
that the critical John found few opportunities 
of complaining ; and Ralph himself occasionally 
paused to bestow an encouraging word or a pat | 
on the cheek of the quiet, thoughtful girl who | 
hovered about him with the tender assiduity and | 
soft gray eyes of her dead mother; or when he 
lit his pipe at night and, bending over the fire, 
sat mentally counting the gains of the day, 
would draw her chair close to his, and gliding a 
hand into his roughened palm, with the Bible 
open on her knee, would read by the dim light | 
some chapter before whose searching truths and | 
warnings his own greed and worldliness moment- | 
arily sank into insignificance; and wishes as 
fleeting crossed his mind that he could fling off 
the carks and cares furrowing his brow, and 
eankering his heart, and with Annie for his stay 
and comfort, begin the search after happiness in 
a wiser and holier spirit. 

The smithy and adjacent dwelling stood in 
the centre of the village anglewise, thereby com- 
manding the two straggling streets which com- 
posed it; but except when detained there by her 
avocations, Annie best loved to be in the large, | 
roomy kitchen, opening as it did into a careless- 
ly cultivated but extensive garden, sloping down 
to the bank of a small river. It was here on a 
rough bench under a fine pear-tree that she oft- 
en sat with her work, listening to the brawling 
of the mill-dam close by, enjoying the sweet 


scents borne on the summer breeze from the 
heathy hills arising in the distance, and learn- 
ing to distinguish the various notes of the birds 
who sang amidst the boughs of the giant trees 
in. the beautiful park on the other side of the 
stream. And it was in this pleasant spot that 
she was loitering one balmy morning, when her 
own name, loudly and impatiently pronounced, 
drew her back to the house, where John and his 
father had already taken their places at the neat- 
ly arranged breakfast-table. _ 

**Come, come, my maid,” said Ralph, cheer- 


| fully, ‘‘ we're a bit hurried, for we’ve a journey 


before us, and a long day’s work to do.” 

‘*A journey? and where to?” asked Annie, 
as she nimbly obeyed her brother’s imperatiy: 
gestures. 

It was John who testily replied. ‘‘ Where? 
why, where J don’t feel at all inclined to go, for 
I don’t see that there’s aught hanging to it. 
We're only made a convenience of because the 
London locksmiths ha’ disappointed "em. Td 
like to know why J’m going to be dragged there. 
I wanted to go another way to-day, and you 
knowed that. Wouldn’t one o’ the chaps ha 
done just as well as me?” and he looked re- 
proachfully at his father, who answered pacific- 
ally, ‘* Well, well, boy, it shall be just as ye 
like. Il go an’ fetch one on ‘em while ye 


| finish yer meal,” and he slowly arose from the 


table. 

‘*No,” dissented John, peremptorily. ‘I'll 
go myself now, but I can tell ye I’m getting 
downright sick o’ this sort o’ life. It’s come here, 
go there, at every body’s beck and bidding, and 
when ye’ve done, what for? Why, half a day’s 
slavery in an empty house four miles off! Talk 
of free-born men, indeed !” 

“Nay, boy,” observed Ralph, soothingly, 
**maybe it'll lead to something better.” 

** Ay, so you always say,” was the ungracious 
retort; and pushing his plate away, the young 
man went out to hurry and swear at the sexa- 
genarian, who, too old and feeble for the labori- 
ous occupation in which his vigor had been ex- 
pended, now pottered about the smithy for a 
trifling wage, to harness the horse, blow the 
bellows, and execute as well as he could the 
multifarious commissions hourly poured upon 
him, from the masters down to the youngest 
and sauciest of the apprentices. 

**Tt’ll be late, maybe, when we get back,” 
said the elder Thorley to his daughter, as she 
brought him his hat and coat; ‘for I expect, 
from what the messenger said, that they’re get- 
ting the house in trim for new-comers, and we'll 
have lots of odd jobs to see to.” 

Annie now ventured to inquire their destina- 
tion. 

‘*The Manor House at Oakshade; and a 
rare place it is, with tapestried rooms and secret 
staircases, and curious ins and outs that ’most 
puzzle a body. If John warn’t a bit contrary 
to-day, I'd like to try an’ take you with us to 
see it. It’s been close shut up of late years, for 
the old Major that’s been living there had got 
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queer ways Wi’ him, an’ didn’t like to see stran- 


gers about. Would ye like to go, my maid ?” 
° Before Annie—all her romantic tendencies 
aroused by such a descri} tion—could answer in 
the affirmative, her brother threw the door open 
rudely. 

‘*Do ye mean to start this morning, father, 
or not? Just say, for I’m getting sick o’ wait- 
ing for you.” 

Without another thought of his daughter 
Ralph shuffled away ; and the nex? moment the 
wheels of the cart rattled sharply down the street, 
and Annie, for the first time, was left to pass 
the day alone. 


It was, as the elder blacksmith had predicted, 
long after nightfall when the well-known trot 
of the sturdy Welsh pony was heard in the dis- 
tance, and the lonely watcher, who had grown 
weary of solitude, and nervously awake to every 
unusual sound, hurried to fling open the outer 
door, and holding a lantern high above her head, 
looked smilingly forth into the dark and tempest- 
uous night. 

‘* How late you are!” she cried, in glad tones; 
‘*how weary you must be! it lightens, too, fear- 
fully !” 

‘““Chut!” answered John, sharply, as he 
sprang out of the vehicle; ‘‘ go in-doors an’ be 
quiet, can’t ye! Do ye think we want all the 
parish to turn out an’ see us come home ?” 

“Hush, boy, hush,” his father whispered ; 
“she didn’t mean any harm; go you in, child, 
an’ take the light wi’ ye.” 

‘*But you will want it,” she observed, still 
lingering on the threshold; ‘‘shall I run and 
fetch the old man to take the pony out?” 

‘** Get in, I say,” was John’s stern command, 
accompanied by an ungentle push; ‘‘ we can do 
without your help.” 

Mortified and indignant at such uncalled-for 
rudeness, Annie retreated to the kitchen, and 
resumed her needle-work, listening the while 
with some surprise to the movements of the 
twain, who performed for themselves the offices 
in the stable usually delegated to the ‘‘odd 
man;” and finally entered the house, locking 
and barring the entrances and shutters with an 
excess of caution unusual and uncalled-for, in a 
rural spot where the crime of burglary was al- 
most unknown. 

But a reason for these precautions was soon 
apparent. Carefully wrapped in the horse cloth, 
they carried something weighty, over which they 
whispered earnestly, as they deposited it on a dis- 
tant table; whispering with an air of triumph 
and curiosity, and many a sharp backward 
glance, as if they still feared that some crack in 
a door or casement would permit a prying eye to 
watch their movements. Of Annie’s presence 


they were either careless or oblivious, until, her | 


attention excited by their mysterious behavior, 
she joined them, uttering a cry of astonishment 
and admiration as she beheld the object over 
which the absorbed men were bending. 

It was an iron chest, of workmanship rare 
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enough to have been fashioned by the cunning 
hand of Quentin Matsys himself, and as they 
again scrutinized the intricate lock which had 
hitherto defied their efforts, she demanded whose 
it was, and from whence it came. 

** Peace, peace !” muttered her father, startled 
to find her so near. 
have some one 


** Peace, I say, or we shall 
hear ye. It is mine—that is, 
ours—mine and John’s; we found it hid away 
in a secret closet in a room where the old Maj r 
died, and by the weight it must be full of treas- 
ure. A lucky find for us, my girl! a glorious 
find!” and he chuckled and rubbed his hands 
together with a glee that was, as his son sharp- 
ly told him, somewhat premature. 

“Ta,” 
hurriedly turning over the tools they had brought 
in with them. ‘‘ True it is; but see here, we'll 
soon know the best or the worst; stand aside, 
boy!” 

Avarice, however, deprived him of his usual 
skill; his breath came quickly, his limbs trem- 
bled, and with a sigh he relinquished the task 
to John, standing over him with a candle, and 
prompting and watching him with feverish im- 
patience. 

Annie’s low tones unpleasantly broke in upon 
his visions of wealth. 

‘* But father, dear—but John—is this right ? 
Has not this chest an owner? It is to Aim that 
it should be given up.” 

With an impatient murmur her brother flung 
off her restraining fingers and continued his ef- 
forts; but Ralph's flushed face paled, and h 
shifted about uneasily, surprised and annoyed 
at the unexpected objection. 

‘*The owner’s dead,” he 
laugh, ‘‘ dead and gone long ago, and findings 
desides, 
the thing's been hidden years and years; and 


said Ralph, instantly sobering, and 


said, with a half 
is keepings in our country, my maid. 


the house has changed hands over and over again 
in my time. Who can have a better right to it 
than we, eh? Is it yielding yet, boy? Anoth- 
er turn will do it. That's it, that’s it! Well 
done, well done! Catch hold of the light, girl: 
and now—” 

John wiped the perspiration from his heated 
brow, and bidding Annie keep back, he rough- 
ly chided the old man, who was eagerly diving 
into the chest for gold, and then with great de- 
liberation lifted out the articles it contained. 

At the top lay a small roll of papers, tied up 
with extreme care, and around it 
trinket boxes which, on being examined, were 


some old 


found well filled with valuable gems, in settings 
discolored and tarnished by the length of time 
they had apparently lain there unused, In a 
casket of more modern date rows of pearl from 
Ormuz were mingled with the massive ear-rings 
and armlets of some Oriental beauty. 

These Ralph weighed and examined with 
gloating eyes. 

‘¢ Money’s worth!” he muttered; ‘‘all money's 
worth! A lucky, lucky find!” 

A few packets of old letters—still retaining a 
faint odor of patchouli—were then carelessly 
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tossed aside with some nick-nacks, doubtless pre- | 


served less for their value than for the memo- 
ries pertaining to them; and, lastly, the search- 
ers discovered a canvas bag, curiously labeled in 
crabbed letters, ‘‘The fruit of Birdie’s Rose- 
tree.” This, on being opened, was found to 
contain coins of all sizes, ages, and descriptions, 
trom the well-preserved sestertii of the Roman 
emperors to the sovereigns and half-sovereigns 
of the present epoch; and a pocket, contrived 
in the side of the bag, was stuffed with bank- 
notes, varying in value from five pounds to a 
hundred. 

As the blacksmiths sat down rejoicing to sort 
out and count their gains, the grieving, dissatis- 
fied Annie again interfered. 

“There is some mistake here, father; this 
chest can not have been hidden so long as you 
imagined; see, these sovereigns have not left 
the Mint more than three years.” 

He did not appear to hear her. 

** Dearest father, you will try and find out 
whom it belongs to, will not you? it would be 
—dishonest to keep it.” 

**Are you a born fool?” demanded John, 
snappishly. ‘If the box Aad an owner, han't 
you heard that he’s dead and buried, and stran- 
gers come into the property? Would you ha’ 
us go out into the street, and tell every body 
what we’ve got, and ask ’em to walk in and take 
a share ?” 

**T would have you do what is honest and 
right,” she answered, firmly. 

The father interfered to avert the burst of | 
wrath he saw impending. 

‘* Of course, my maid, of course ; that’s what 
we mean to do; we know what we're about, so 
go you to bed at once, and leave us to set things 
straight. You're a good girl, Annie; a well- 
meaning, trusty girl, that wouldn’t do a wrong 
thing; of course not; no more would we; only 
ye see, my maid, if the things have been hidden 
and forgotten years and years, it can’t harm no 
one if we do keep’em; and your poor old father 
won't have to work so hard as he has done; and 
may be there'll be a handsome present for his 
darling, eh ?” 

But she shook her head with the air of one | 
still unconvinced. 

“You know, dear father, they can not have 
been hidden for any length of time; and then 
there are the papers; if we examine those they | 
will tell us all we want to learn.” 

She hastened to seize them, but John’s stal- 
wart arm was instantly extended to prevent the 
act, and Ralph himself caught up the roll and 
buttoned it inside his coat, saying, as he did 
80, 

** Not to-night, my maid, not to-night; it’s 
late, and we're tired. Some other time will do 
just as well, so do you go to bed. I wish it—I 
insist on it.” 

Further remonstrance was so utterly unavail- 
ing that she prepared to obey. The father kiss- 
ed and blessed her with unusual tenderness. 

‘** You'll keep this a secret for my sake, won't 


| thou 
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ye, dear? Just till we've made up our minds 
how best to settle it—eh ?” 

‘** She’d best do so,” interposed John, knitting 
his stern brows ominously. ‘* I'll not be hauled 
off to prison through her blabbing, I can tell ye.” 

To prison! The words sent such a thrill 
through her whole frame that she was obliged to 
lean on a chair for support. 

‘Yo prison! For God’s sake run no such 
fearful risks! ‘Take it back to the place where 
you found it; pray take it back! Money got 
like this will surely bring a curse with it.” 

**Confound the girl!” exclaimed John, start- 
ing up in a fury; ‘she'll rouse the place with 
her foolish preaching. Are we to be dictated to 
by her? Take care,” he continued, with a men- 
acing gesture—‘‘take care, I say; I’m not the 
man as’ll be talked to or spied over by you: take 
care, I say!” 
| His attitude was so threatening that Annie 
| permitted her less demonstrative but equally de- 

termined father to draw her from the room, and 
at his request she retired to her own chamber, 
there to lie and listen to the occasional chink of 
' gold below, and the deep voices of her relatives, 
until sleep overcame her: but only to bring 
back, in dreams replete with horror, the covet- 
ous looks and grasping hands of old Ralph, and 
the fierce threats of John, toward whom the 
shrinking fear she had so long entertained was 
now deepening into mingled terror and aversion. 


IL —SCHEMING. 

With the following morning all traces of the 
‘lucky find” disappeared, and when the anxious 
Annie, seizing the first opportunity of being alone 
with her father, sought to ascertain his inten- 
tions, he evaded her queries with the smiling 
craftiness inherent to his nature, and met her 
timid warnings and entreaties with unmeaning 
nods and affirmatives, and then slipped away in 
spite of her efforts to detain him. 

Many days passed by without the subject be- 
ing adverted to, or any apparent change taking 
place in their home intercourse; yet Annie 
knew, although it would have puzzled her to 


| define how and when it was, that a barrier was 


steadily arising between her and those the legal- 
ity of whose acts she had ventured to doubt and 
question. 

Her attentions were still accepted, but the 
nightly readings of the Bible were discontinued 
on the plea that a violent cold rendered it diffi- 
| cult for Ralph to hear them with pleasure, and 
| tétes-a-téte with his son, from which she was sed- 
| ulously excluded, usurped their place. 
| She had, too, a galling conviction that, al- 
gh John seldom addressed her, his eye was 

upon her continually. If a gossiping neighbor 
paused to accost her he would find some employ- 
ment in the shop that enabled him to linger near 
enough to overhear all that passed; her letters to 
her aunt, and the good old patroness from whom 
they had summoned her, unaccountably disap- 
peared from the shelf where they lay awaiting 
| the coming of the lad whose business it was to 











convey them to the post-office ; and twice, when | 


she had put on her bonnet and shaw] to seek in 
a brisk country walk relief from the oppressive 
atmosphere of home and her own thoughts, Ralph 
called her back on some trifling pretext or other, 
and detained her by his side until it became too 
late to go. 

It was but too evident that they doubted and 
feared her. The rectitude which loathed an act 
of appropriation they not only did not share but 
were unable to unde,stand, and with the cow- 
ardice and suspicion generally attendant on guilt 
they began to exaggerate the lengths to which 
her purer principles might carry her. 

John’s unscrupulous spirit was the first to de- 
vise a method for securing the wealth which both 
men believed that her presence endangered ; and 
his communings with his father grew longer, 
more earnest, and more secret. Once, indeed, 
their innocent object coming upon them sudden- 
ly, met in their lowering eyes looks of such dark 
and fearful meaning that, intuitively guessing 
some evil menaced her, she turned away faint 
and sick, and half inclined to insure her own 
safety by instant flight. But a few kindly words 
from her father, and a less ehurlish manner in 
John, as quickly dispelled her fears; and a pro- 
posal, suddenly made on the following Saturday, 
that for once in their lives they should all three 
ake a holiday together, and pay the aunt of 
Annie an unexpected visit, made her forget ev- 
ery thing else in the delight of seeing this sec- 

nd mother once more. 

The little preparations were perforce made 
very hurriedly ; but it was with a face as cloud- 
less as the sky of the brilliant August morning 
that Annie linked her arm in her father’s, and 
tripped along the hot dusty road to the town 


from whence they were to accomplish the rest | 


of their journey by rail. 
But when they reached London, instead of 
seeking the suburb where her aunt resided, a 


cab was called, and the astonished girl learned, | 
as they rolled through the heart of the metropo- | 


lis, that their plans had been changed; that John 
had expressed a preference for a few hours at the 
sea-side, and that a small fishing village on the 
‘oast of Sussex was now their destination. 
After the first burst of petulance at her broth- 
er’s unaccountable whim Annie’s face again 
brightened. A faint misgiving had already 
crossed her that such an influx of visitors com- 


ing altogether unannounced would have sadly 
broken in upon the quiet Sunday of their elder- | 
ly and feeble relative; and a hitherto ungrati- | 


fied longing to behold the ocean assisted to rec- 
oncile her to the change. Once at their jour- 
ney’s end, it would have been difficult to feel a 
regret on the subject; and the vast expanse of 
the waters, the broad solitary beach, and the de- 
light of watehing the receding tide proved so 
very attractive to the maiden that it was with 


great difficulty she could quit the glorious scene | 


for the rest and refreshment provided for them 
at a secluded cottage, which stood in a nook 
among some rocks, and was better built, and 
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tenanted by a family a grade higher than the 
dwellers in the wretched huts, half a mile lower 
down, which constituted the village. 

The celerity with which an excellent dinner 
was set before the travelers was so marvelous in 
this out-of-the-way place that even Annie, ust- 
ally so unobservant, commented on it; laughing- 
ly asking their hostess if a fairy had announced 
their coming—a question at which John frown- 
ed, and her father looked uncomfortably con- 
fused; but the woman made some unmeaning 
reply ; and, too happy to be disconcerted just 
then by the surliness of her brother, she soon 
coaxed Ralph back to the beach, to aid her re- 
searches after shells and sea-weeds. 

With basket and handkerchief filled to reple- 
tion, Annie at last seated herself on a large stone 
to sort and arrange her ocean waifs; but the old 
man, with a restlessness for which she playfully 
chided him, wandered to and fro, his head stu- 
diously averted from John, who lay on the sands 
at some distance, apparently reading, but in real- 
ity impatiently surveying their movements. 

By-and-by, in obedience to a signal from his 
son, Ralph slowly approached his unconscious 
daughter, but moved away without addressing 
her, as her voice softly raised in song fell upon 
his ear. Again John whistled, and, sighing 
heavily, his father returned to Annie, and, sit- 
ting down beside her, put an arm caressingly 
around her. 

“Do ye like this place, my maid ?—would it 
please ye to stop here a bit ?” 

** Ah yes! how nice it would be if we could! 
Look, father, at those high cliffs: I can see a 
narrow path, like a tiny thread, winding to the 
very summit. I long to climb to the highest 
point of them !” 

‘*Then it really would please you to be here, 
would it? Well, you deserve the treat, and 
you shall stay for a week or two; I will fetch 
you home myself. 

She looked up gratefully, but shook her head 

**You are very kind, dear father, but I could 
not wish that; to be here with you would be real 

enjoyment, but to remain alone would not afford 
me the slightest pleasure.” 

**7J could not stay,” cried Ralph, hastily ; 
‘*yvou talk nonsense, my maid; J could not neg- 
lect business to hunt for shells, but it’s a differ- 
}ent thing wi’ you; and I shall fetch you home 
|in a fortnight or three wecks at the farthest.” 

Annie now dropped her sea-weeds, and en- 
deavored to meet his wandering glances. 

“You speak as if your mind was made up to 
| leave me here.” 
| ** Yes, yes—as you wish it so much.” 

The color instantly faded from her cheek. 

‘* To leave me here—alone—and where—with 
whom ?” 

He eagerly entered into explanations. At 
the house where they had dined the people were 
civil and obliging; they would provide her with 
a comfortable room, etc. 

“Tt is already arranged, then!” cried the 
istartled girl. ‘‘I see it all now: this 
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planned before I arrived! John was away a 
whole day last week; perhaps he came here 
then. Oh, father, what does it mean?” 

He drew her back to the stone from which she 
had risen. 

‘* Now do hear reason, my child; sit quietly 

down and listen tome. If I Aave planned your 
staying here, why, ’tis for your own good and 
comfort. John and you don’t get on well to- 
gether, and we're thinking of making a great 
change at home. Perhaps he'll marry — it’s 
likely he will; marry and leave me, and then 
you'll come back and read to me, as you used 
to do, and we two will be very cozy and comfort- 
able together, eh? Hush, dear; it’s only for a 
week or so that I want you to keep quiet, and 
let him have his own way—only for a week or 
so.” 
And thus arguing and coaxing, and assuring 
her again and again that it was for her sake only 
that he urged this, Ralph Thorley ceased not 
until he had won from his harassed daughter a 
reluetant consent to remain where she was, at all 
events for the time he first specified, when he 
promised, with many an asseveration, to come 
and escort her home. 

** Bat I have no clothes with me; I can not 
remain,” she objected. 

This obstacle had been anticipated. A trunk 
would be forwarded on the following morning; 
and bewildered and dissatisfied, she accompa- 
nied her father back to the cottage where John 
was waiting for them. 

He held up his watch as they approached. 
‘©We haven’t a moment to lose; the train starts 
in half an hour, and we have two miles to walk. 
Annie stays here, of course.” 

“‘T have agreed to do so for the present, 
but—” 

**Oh! let’s have no buts,” was the brusque 
comment; ‘‘any other girl would jump for joy 


at such a fine chance of playing the lady. Come, | 


governor, aren’t you ready yet ?” 

Ashamed to yield to her emotion before stran- 
gers, Annie received her father’s parting kiss 
with apparent composure; but when his figure 
began to recede in the distance, a sense of her 
forlorn condition, thus left among utter stran- 
gers—not only friendless, but penniless—began 
to creep over her, and crying loudly to him to 
stop, she attempted to pursue him. 
taining hands seized and drew her into the 


dwelling, the door of which was immediately | 


locked; and when she indignantly remonstrated, 
the alternate soothings and threatenings address- 
ed to her, as if to a fractious child, speedily re- 
vealed the position in which she was left. Rep- 
resented to her hosts as partially insane, and 
while permitted all reasonable indulgences, to 


require careful watching lest she should attempt | 
to escape, what availed her passionate protesta- 


tions of her sanity, or obscure hints that it was 
to keep a fearful secret that she was thus victim- 
ized ? 

Her denunciations of the villainy of her father 
and brother, her wild efforts to follow them on 
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But de- | 





foot, and the subsequent apathy of exhaustion 
and despair to which she yielded, only corrobo- 
rated John’s artful hints; and the rumor of he; 
madness spreading rapidly even in that untre- 
quented spot, when Annie was at last permitted 
to wander along the sea-shore under the surveil- 
lance of one of the elder children, she saw her- 
self shunned and pointed at as the young woman 
that wasn’t quite right in her mind, and endured 
it with the galling conviction that any efforts of 
her own to dispel the deception would be useless, 
unless she dared openly proclaim the cause of 
her detention—a step which filial duty rendered 
impossible. ‘ 
Ilil.—THE AYLMER FAMILY. 

The two or three weeks which were to have 
been the limits of Annie Thorley’s sojourn at 
the fishing-village had lengthened into months, 
and still she remained there, apparently forgot- 
ten, except that the stipulated sum for her board 
was punctually forwarded. Her letters of remon- 
strance were unanswered, or merely received a 
few words of reply, and those transmitted through 
her keepers; and their purport was always th 
same—that soon, very soon, her father was com- 
ing to fetch her, and she was to be quiet and 
patient. 

In the mean time use had partly reconciled 
her to a lot at first too terrible to dwell upon; 

,and, kindly treated, and permitted to go where 
she would with but slight restrictions, she in- 
wardly acknowledged that even this state of 
things was better than being a helpless and dis- 
approving witness of the uses to which the con- 
tents of the iron chest were doubtless applied. 
Still, at the best, it was but a sad and sorry life 
to which their guilty fears had condemned her, 
and she was fast sinking into a morbid state of 
mind, when accident—the trifling circumstance 
of sheltering beneath a rock, during a heavy 
shower, with the inmates of a pretty cottage 
half a mile nearer the town—gave a new zest to 
existence. 

| <Annie’s acquaintances were a brother and 
sister, imbued with too much courtesy and hu- 
manity to betray the belief they shared in com- 
mon with all others of her lunacy; and full of 
a generous desire to ameliorate the misery of 
such an affliction by all those little tendernesses 
which their sympathy prompted, and their small 
income and scanty leisure permitted. 

Her heart expanded beneath the gentle influ- 
ence of their unexpected courtesy; she gladly 
received the smiling invitation of the pretty 
Grace to visit her, and thankfully accepted an 
offer to initiate her into the mysteries of fabri- 
cating curious baskets, etc., from the sea-weeds 
and shells they rambled to amass, and which 
Grace frankly confessed she made to sell at the 
fancy repositories of a fashionable watering-place 
| a few miles distant. 
| This first visit was followed by many; and 
| the brother and sister, when conferring together, 

quickly agreed that whatever the malady might 
‘have been that first brought their calm, self- 














possessed visitor into the neighborhood, there 
were no traces of it remaining; and that at the 
present moment she was undoubtedly as sane as 
themselves. 

And as Annie herself offered no explanations 
—making no allusions to her former life—they 
wisely abstained from any curiosity on the sub- 
ject; sharing with her their few and simple en- 
jiovments, welcoming her whenever she came, 
and permitting her to repay them in her own 
wav, and vent the gratitude with which her nat- 
urally loving nature overflowed in tender assidu- 
ities to their only surviving parent; the ailing 
mother, whose flickering lamp of life her children 
watched and tended with a devoted affection 
that thought no toil heavy, no sacrifice a pang, 
if it soothed the sufferings so long and patiently 
endured. 

There was about this family an innate refine- 
ment which seemed to hint that they had once 
known fairer prospects, and they possessed a 
few articles of luxury which strongly contrasted 
with the homely farniture of their dwelling ; but 
whatever their circumstances might have been, 
it was now very evident that they wholly de- 
pended on Arthur’s salary, as clerk at the Coun- 
ty Bank in the town already referred to, and the 
earnings of his sister, whose tasteful trifies were, 
is is too generally the case with female handi- 
work, miserably remunerated. 

Not a sighing allusion to the past, not a mur- 
mur against the present, ever crossed their lips. 
They were truly unselfish; and though Annie 
had sometimes seen Arthur’s head droop on his 
breast when he believed himself alone, and 
Grace’s tears fall fast as she bent over her em- 
ployment, they had always a smile and a cheer- 
ful word for each other; and Mrs. Aylmer was 
ften lulled into temporary forgetfulness of 
wakeful nights and weary days as they altern- 
itely read, sang, or conversed beside her easy- 
chair, exchanging triumphant glances when they 
von a smile to her pallid lip, or beguiled the 
grave Annie into a fit of merriment—a feat so 
difficult as to be frequently attempted, and its 
success delighted in. 

Unaccustomed to male society urffil her return 
home, and treated there as a necessary but 
troublesome appendage, to whom it would be 
ridiculous to pay the commonest courtesies of 
daily life, the attentions which Arthur’s natural 
politeness prompted toward the gentle friend of 
his sister were received at first with wondering 
blushes, and subsequently with modest pleasure, 
and a shy hope—scarcely confessed to herself— 
that they were induced by a deeper feeling than 
mere friendship; and the intensity of delight 
with which she received and secretly cherished 
avery smile and look directed toward her can 
scarcely be comprehended save by those who 
have had as few to prize them, or whose ties of 
kindred have been as suddenly and entirely rent. 

The winds of winter now began to creep 
mournfully around Mrs. Aylmer’s cottage, and 
heavy rains threatened partial interruption to 
Annie’s frequent and welcome visits; the per- 
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sons to whose care she was intrusted considering 
themselves happily freed from the trouble of 
guarding her, and while she came and went at 
stated hours, refraining from any undue interfer- 
ence with her actions. And daily her presence 
at the cottage became more eagerly looked for, 
and more useful; for Mrs. Aylmer’s illness in- 
creasing with the clemency of the weather, she 
was frequently confined to her chamber, and the 
cares and occupations of Grace so much in- 
creased, that it was only by robbing herself of 
rest she could make up the amount of those 
earnings now needed, in their necessarily frugal 
household, more than ever they had bec n. And 
here it was that Annie came to the rescue, some- 
times filling the place of the anxious daughter 
in the sick-room—sometimes completing the 
work Grace had almost despairingly laid aside ; 
in the innumerable ways, and with the delicate 
tact a woman’s thoughtful nature brings to the 
task, she became an invaluable helper to each 
and all of them; and felt herself doubly repaid 
for every effort by a word of earnest thanks from 
the grateful Arthur, or the warm kiss and the 
“dear, kind Annie” of his more demonstrative 
sister. 

They were sitting together one chilly evening 
in December, when the weather and Mrs. Ayl- 
mer’s increasing weakness combined to render 
their attempts at cheerfulness abortive, and 
Arthur was reading aloud mechanically, with 
but a poor appreciation of the merits of the 
work he had selected, when the silence which 
reigned without was suddenly broken by the un- 
usual sound of carriage-wheels and a loud ring 
at the gate-bell. 

sefore either of the surprised trio could reply 
to the summons, they heard a light step run rap- 
idly up the little garden; the latch was lifted, 
and on the threshold appeared a young girl, the 
opera-cloak which she threw back with an im- 
patient movement but half concealing her glis- 
tening ball-dress and jeweled arms and throat. 
The rain had disheveled her long fair hair, and 
excitement had deeply flushed her delicate cheek, 
while large tears hung on the lashes and filled 
the soft blue eyes which—dazzled by coming 
suddenly into the light—she hastily shaded with 
her hand as she gazed around. 

But Arthur’s exclamation, ‘‘Good God! 
Ethelind !” no sooner met her ear, than with a 
glad cry she sprang forward, and was instantly 
clasped to his bosom ; looking up for a moment 
to fling an arm round Grace, and again hiding 
her blushes and tears. 

Before Annie could rally her bewildered facul- 
ties Ethelind raised herself, and after an earn- 
est and sorrowful perusal of the faces bending 
so tenderly over her, exclaimed, reproachfully : 

‘Cruel Arthur! Cruel Grace!’ Why did 
you not write tome? Have you, too, conspired 
to keep me in ignorance of your misfortunes? 
or have you been led to believe me as indifferent 
as the rest of the world? But no,” she con- 
tinued, impetuously, “ you could not doubt me! 
Indeed, indeed, they have sedulously concealed 
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it all from me, and when I wondered and fretted 
at your not meeting us at Paris as we agreed, 
they soothed and deceived me with a false tale, 
basely concocted for the purpose. We only 
reached home last evening; and an hour ago, 
while dressing for a ball, at which they had al- 
lowed me to suppose I should meet my dearest 
friends, my aunt hesitatingly confessed the truth, 
and — and — I told her how I Aated her for her 
treachery! How dared she —how dared my 
uncle—” 

Her passionate emotion checked her; and 
Arthur gravely spoke : 


**You must not judge your guardians thus | 


harshly, Ethelind. They may have erred in not 
acting more candidly with you; but I can not 
cavil with their wisdom in separating us, when 


they knew that I had lost all hope of ever call- | 


ing you mine. Your uncle appealed to my hon- 
or, and I voluntarily promised not to see you 
again.” 

Tears now streamed down the eloquent feat- 
ures raised to his. 

*“*You could do this, Arthur Aylmer, and 
without seeing or consulting me? Had you 
then ceased to /ove me?” 

He averted his head in silence. 
her hands, and sobbed passionately. 
** Don’t tell me that, Arthur! 
any thing but that. 

Unable to resist the piteous appeal the young 
man suddenly turned and drew her back to his 
bosom. 

‘* Love you, Ethie? as my life! Love you? 
ah! too well to make you the partner of such 
hopeless poverty as ours! It is our fate to part, 
my dearest; it is useless struggling against it ; 
we must not meet again. But God forever bless 
my darling for coming here this night! To 


I can bear 


know that you have been faithful, will cheer— | 


Take her, Grace: oh! my sister, take her! it 
is more than I can bear !” 

As Grace advanced weeping, Arthur unclasp- 
ed the arms twined around his neck, and stag- 
gered toward the door, but Ethelind was there 
before him. 

“Do you know,” she faltered, “‘ that I am 
homeless? that, unless you afford me the shelter 
of your roof, I know not where to turn my 
steps? You look incredulous, but it is the 
truth. My unck solemnly vowed that if I 


sought you this night my foct should never | 


again cross his threshold; that he would re- 
nounce me from that moment; and—I came.” 
A deeper crimson dyed her cheek, her lips quiv- 
ered, and she looked fearfully and questioning- 
ly from the brother to the sister, murmuring, 
** Alas! have I done wrong? You think me 
bold—unwomanly—” 

They both sprang forward to embrace and 
reassure her, and Annie heard no more. 

Gliding by them unnoticed, she softly opened 
the door and shut herself out into the darkness, 
reaching her lodging long afterward, drenched 
and ghastly pale; but shivering less from the 
biting wind than the overpowering anguish of 


She wrung | 


It can’t, it can’t be true!” | 
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| knowing herself once more a castaway, with no 
| one to love her, no one to support and console 
| her in the bitter struggle the discovery of the 
| last hour had entailed upon her sinking heart. 


IV.—A DISCOVERY. 
; Three days passed heavily away; and truly 
| complaining of violent pains in her head, Annie 
confined herself to her chamber; but the after- 
noon of the following one brought Grace Ay|- 
| mer to inquire the reason of her lengthened ab- 
sence, and to pity and regret the illness under 
| which she was evidently laboring. 

With the mistaken idea of enlivening her sick 
and solitary friend, Grace threw off her shawl 
| and staid to talk over the events which ocev- 
| pied her own mind, little dreaming what pangs 
she inflicted when dilating on Ethelind’s beauty, 
| her devotedness, and the certainty of Arthur's 
union with her taking place immediately, if the 
| appeal to her uncle’s forbearance counseled by 
| Mrs. Aylmer remained unanswered. j 

‘‘Mr. Harding has not acted kindly by them, 
dear Annie; he could not reasonably suppose 
| that these loving young creatures, after seeing 
| their attachment sanctioned on both sides, and 
its consummation only delayed on account of 
| Ethie’s extreme youthfulness, would become in- 
different to each other because of this sad blight 
to Arthur’s prospects! Poor, dear fellow, as if 
he had not suffered enough without losing her ! 
But I forget, you know nothing of our family 
|history. It is so unpleasant, and indeed so 
| worse than useless, to dwell on such incurable 
grievances that I rarely care to enter on the 
| subject; but now you shall know all. Will it 
| tire you too much to hear a long story ?” 
| Satisfied with Annie’s assurance to the con- 
| trary, Grace rapidly related the events of her 
childhood—the sudden death of her father, the 
subsequent indigence of his widow, and the gen- 
erous assistance instantly proffered by a bachelor 
cousin, an ex-major of the East Indian army, 
who, after amassing considerable wealth in the 
East, had returned to end his days in his native 
country. 





Eccentric in all his habits, the major led the 
life of a recluse, seldom visiting the relatives he 
| befriended, or permitting them to visit him; but 
he allowed Mrs. Aylmer a handsome yearly in- 


come, and educated her son in a style befitting 
the heir of the property which he openly declar- 
ed his intention of bestowing upon him at his 
death. But-this occurred in a fit of apoplexy. 
and the careful search repeatedly made for the 
will, which his solictor and confidential servant 
both averred to be in existence, proved unavail- 
ing. Worse than all, a few days before the ap- 
palling seizure, he had shut himself up in his 
own room, and, as if with a presentiment of ap- 
proaching dissolution, had been employed for 
several hours in sorting and arranging his pa- 
pers, of which he had got through a very large 
pile. 

Could the testamentary document have been 
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among those so carefully destroyed? and, if 
so, from what motive? It was true that in his 
last letter to Mrs. Aylmer he had pettishly com- | 
plained of Arthur’s neglect of some commission 
he had intrusted to him to execute; but the 
complaint was accompanied with a set of dia- 
mond studs to refresh the young man’s memory, 
and a jesting al‘usion to the fascinating Ethe- 


lind, to whose protracted absence on a Conti- |, 


pental tour he chose to attribute her lover’s for- | 
getfulness. 

Thus, wholly unable to substantiate any claim 
to the inheritance he had been taught to expect, 
Arthur had been obliged to make way for the 
heir-at-law, and to view life under a very differ- 
ent aspect. 

His mother, always delicate and nervous, 
sank beneath this reverse of fortune, and be- 
came dangerously ill; and her son, alarmed fi r 
himself, and assured by a physician that sea an 
alone could afford her relief, thankfully aecept- | 
eda clerkship in the town on the Sussex coast, 
procured for him through the intervention of a 
friend; there, manfully stifling his own sorrows, 
he endeavored to sink into obscurity with the 
same unmurmuring patience as the warm-hcart- 
ed, brave-spirited Grace, whose utter self-abne- 
gation had early shamed him into a show of res- 
ignation; and in assuming the virtue he had 
almost succeeded in possessing it, when the ap- 
pearance of the long-loved and deeply-regretted 
Ethelind had aroused his dormant affection into 
all its former ardor. Flinging off all the re- 
straints of prudence, he yielded to the delight of 
finding her as fond and faithful as when they 
parted under fairer auspices ; even venturing to 
hope that in their mutual attachment both would 
find sufficient consolation for the trials and shifts 
of poverty; or, if misgivings as to the unprom- 
ising future pressed upon his conscience too | 
closely, allaying such gloomy fears with that | 
panacea for all our youthful troubles—the belief 
that something or other will unexpectedly turn 
up, some path to riches suddenly open before his 
longing eyes and yield him the exquisite bliss of | 
repaying the sacrifice Ethelind had made for his 
sake, by restoring her to her position in socicty. 

Grace, more matter-of-fact and less sanguine, 
now confided to Annie her own dread that their 
small income—already severely taxed—would 
with difficulty support an additional burden; 
even if the patience and philosophy of the hith- 
erto petted daughter of good fortune—the cher- 
ished maiden whose adoption by a childless aunt 
and uncle had nursed her in luxury, and who 
had never before known what it was to be thwart- 
ed in a wish, however wild—proved to be all it 
promised; but her surmises and doubts were 
poured into heedless ears. 

With throbbing temples and stammering 
tongue Annie, who had breathlessly listened to 
the long recital of Arthur Aylmer’s misfortune, 
now dwelt upon it with strange persistence. | 
There was a question she longed yet trembled | 
to ask. 

‘* A major—you say he was a major; an old 


| 
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man, eccentric; but his name, did you say his 
name ?”’ 

**Oh yes—I think so—Welwyn, Major Miles 
Welwyn.” 

‘* And his abode was—?” 

Her voice was so faint that Grace guessed 
more than heard the inquiry. 

“In Chesham Place, Belgravia.” 

Annie breathed more freely. 

** That is,” Grace continued, ‘‘up to the last 
few years of his life, which were spent in an ol- 
secure country village, of whose name it is a 
chance if you have ever heard. 
was called Oakshade Manor.” 

The panic-stricken hearer sank back on het 
pillow, but her companion, absorbed in her own 
thoughts, did not perceive the emotion she had 
evoked; and after sitting for some time lost in 
a reverie, suddenly resumed with a faint smile 
and a struggling sigh : 

**T have said little about myself, for I know 
that it seems selfish to dwell upon one’s own 
disappointed expectations; but I, too, may rec- 
sonably suppose myself a loser by the major’s 
sudden decease ; for, when quite a child, I had 
won his favor by yielding up, at his earnest so- 
licitation, a favorite rose-tree; and this act of 
generosity, which cost me some tears of regret, 
he often mysteriously assured us would bear 
golden fruit. This you will say was but a jest- 
ing speech, and might not mean any thing; but 
the old valet, who had been with him for many 
years, declares that his master had a canvas bag 
labeled, ‘The fruit of Birdie’s Rose-tree,’ in 
which he frequently— Are you faint, dear 
Annie? thoughtless creature that I am! my 
silly chattering has made you worse!” 

Groaning and shivering, the unhappy gil 
gasped out an assurance that she should be bet- 
ter alone; and, after vainly proffering simple 
remedies, and begging the mistress of the house 
to be kind and attentive, Grace reluctantly with- 
drew. 


His residence 


Who shall attempt to trace the workings of a 
mind so distracted as Annie Thorley’s? All 
the unmerited sufferings of the Aylmers, all the 
guilty consequences of her father’s ill deed, op- 
pressed her; and what steps to take she lay 
unable to surmise. ‘To permit Arthur to be 
wronged any longer was out of the question; 
but how procure the restitution of the packet of 
papers which assuredly contained the missing 
will? Perhaps—and she started up in dismay 
—they were no longer in existence. Poor 
Grace's fortune was undoubtedly spent; and 
the jewels—possibly sold. This must be ascer- 
tained, and immediately; but how? Written 
appeals, experience had already taught her, 
would be worse than useless; nay, would, in all 
probability, lead to the instant flight of the guilty 
men. 

‘*T must escape from here,” she cried; ‘I 
must go home; my father is not wholly bad; 
he loves me; he will listen to me; I shall re 
gain my old influence over his heart, and he 
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will—as far as may lie in his power—restore the 
contents of the chest. Who knows but that he 
is already repenting its unfortunate discovery, 
and will joyfully hail this opportunity of fling- 
ing off the oppressive secret ?” 

Aroused to fresh strength by these reflections 
she hastily dressed, and began to plan an imme- 
diate flight. The small sums Grace had taught 
her to earn, some impulse had induced her to 
keep carefully concealed, and these she now 
joyfully drew from their hiding-places. 

There was but just enongh to pay the railway 
fare to London; but once there, Annie feared 
nothing; and eager to feel herself free, she as- 
sumed her bonnet and shawl, and, telling the 
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surprised woman of the house that she fancied 
a walk on the beach would relieve the violent 
pains in her head, leisurely strolled away in the 
direction of Mrs. Aylmer’s cottage. 

To pass this unnoticed was usually easy 
enough, for Grace was too busy, and Mrs. Ayl- 
mer too ill, to take heed of occasional footsteps ; 
but now a light figure was flitting up and down 
the path, or lingering gt the gate to watch for 
Arthur’s return, and Annie sickened as sh¢ 
crept by the happy possessor of the love at which 
she despised herself for aspiring. 

Once away from the familiar objects her cour- 
age returned, and with assumed ease she thread- 
ed the streets of the town, awaited in secret ter- 








ror the appearance of the next train, and at 
last, with inexpressible relief, found herself 
safely deposited at the London terminus, penni- 
less, but buoying up her weakened spirits with 
hopes that a greater experience of human nature 
would have taught her to be very insecurely 
based. 


It was now evening, and to reach Holsby that 
night, and on foot, was impossible; so after a 
long inward debate Annie wended her way to- 
ward her aunt’s, expecting there, at least, to 
meet with a cordial reception. But a sickening 
disappointment attended her coming: the kind- 
ly bosom into which she had at last determined 
to pour the whole of her anxieties, the upright 
mind from which she would have obtained good 
counsel in her difficulties, was closed against her 
forever. 

This second mother to her infancy was dead, 
and the wonderings of the neighbors at her ig- 
norance of an event of which her father had been 
made cognizant rendered the shock doubly pain- 
ful. Indeed her distress became so overpower- 
ing, that a good-natured woman led her into 
her own homely domicile, insisting upon keep- 
ing her there until the morning; and Annie, 
whose small modicum of strength had been sore- 
ly taxed by the excitement and sorrow of the last 
few days, was only too thankful to comply. 

V.—THE RETURN TO HOLSBY. 

The fires in the smithy at Holsby were gleam- 
ing through the thick mist, and flinging their 
rays here and there into the gathering darkness 
of a wintry twilight; and men on their way 
home from field-work paused to bask a while in 
the inviting warmth, and to jest and gossip with 
the brawny smiths as they gathered round the 
anvil to weld the tires on some huge wagon- 
wheels, when a weary-looking, mud-bespattered 
female cautiously peered in, and after some min- 
utes succeeded in catching the eye of ‘* Old Bill,” 
who, uttering one or two rough exclamations of 
surprise, left his employment and then hobbled 
out. 

‘* Why, ’tain’t you, is it? they said you'd gone 
abroad!” 

‘Where are they?” cried Annie; “ my fa- 
ther—John—there are strangers in the house! 
where are they gone ?” 

‘*Eh? gone? what, don’t ye know, then? 
why, where ha’ ye been all this long while ?” 

‘* Where are they? oh, do tell me, pray tell 
me!” 

‘*Why, up the farm, sure, old Jennings’s farm. 
Didn’t ye know they’d sold the forge, and tooken 
to t’other ? 
ing t’ old place when it come to t’ last, I can tell 
ee.” 


‘* Where is this farm you speak of ?” 
**What, don’t ee know where Jennings’s farm 


is? Bickley Farm o’ the side o’ May Hill. Ye 

know where May Hill is sureéy? Who'd ha’ 

thought master’s pockets were so well lined! It 

mun a taken a tight bit o’ money to buy that 
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They did not above half like leav- | 
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place out an’ out as he has. An’ where ha 
been to after all, an’ why didn’t ye come to t’ 
weddin’ ?” 
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John was married, then! 

Tell me how far it is to this farm, and which 
way I must go?” she urged, ignoring his ques- 
tions. 

With much circumlocution the garrulous old 
man at length supplied her with the necessary 
directions, and bidding him farewell, Annie 
walked out of the village—where she dreaded 
further recognition—as briskly as her wet clothes 
and aching limbs permitted; and Bill resumed 
his place at the bellows, to tell his curious mates 
the particulars of this interview, and to go over 
with them, for the hundredth time, the strange 
circumstance of the Thorleys becoming rich men 
so suddenly; expatiating the while on their in- 
creasing greed and niggardliness. 

The trim farm-house on the hill-side, with its 
white walls and extensive out-buildings, was 
visible in the pale moonlight long before Annie 
reached the newly-painted gates; and the view 
of its rural opulence, the lowing of the many 
cows, the bleating of the carefully folded sheep, 
sounds and sights at which under other circum- 
stances she would have rejoiced, now filled her 
with indignation; and it was with a firm step 
and almost defiant look that she stepped into 
the well-furnished sitting-room, and suddenly 
presented herself to the astonished party cozily 
seated at the tea-table. 

Ralph was the last to perceive her entrance. 
His chair drawn close to the fire, his hands on 
his knees, the appearance of that bent form and 
those grizzled locks touched the heart of his 
child with a feeling of pity; and unheeding the 
‘* What brings you here?” of John, she went to 
the side of her father, and putting her arm round 
his neck, besought him to bless and welcome 
her. 

Young Mrs. Thorley, the tall, dashing daugh- 
ter of a wealthy innkeeper in the county town, 
drew nearer to her husband, and asked in an 
audible whisper if this was the sister who was 
——; and Annie heard him reply in the affirm- 
ative. But she had not come to remonstrate, 
or demand justice for herself; it was for Arthur 
that she must plead and conciliate, and if pos- 
sible—and now as she scrutinized their hard, 
worldly faces, hope began to fade—awaken in 
them those better qualities supposed to be dor- 
mant in all. 

** And—and,” said Ralph at last, taking cour- 
age at her passiveness, ‘‘ and what has brought 
you here, my maid? I was coming to fetch 
you.” 

‘‘T have business with you and John,” she 
answered quietly, ‘“‘that admitted of no 
lay.” 

The men cast a furtive glance at each other, 
both possessed with the same idea, that Annic, 
wearying of her monotonous life, had come to 
propose some terms to them, and perhaps in- 
tended to rid them of her presence forever ; and 
influenced by this thought, with extraordinary 
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graciousness John bade his wife pour out some 
tea for their guest, and asked /ow she came ? 

‘*T have walked from London,” she replied, 
recalled by the query to a sense of extreme fa- 
tigue. 

‘*Humph,” said John; ‘I suppose you must 
stay to-night.” 

‘*If you please,” said Annie, meekly. 

Mrs. Thorley coughed significantly ; but her 
husband did not appear to notice the signal, and 
a long silence ensued, during which the anxious 
girl carefully perused the deepened lines on her 
father’s face, and at last asked him if it had not 
pained him to give up his cheerful if laborious 
calling. 

Ralph heaved a sigh, and the young wife hast- 
ened to reply, ‘‘ Yes, it is dull for Mr. T. here, 
very dull indeed. If his business had not been 
such a dirty, low sort of trade, Mr. John Thor- 
ley and myself wouldn't have wished him to give 
it up; but my relations are all so highly respect- 
able! Oh! it’s awfully dull for him here; and 
we do wonder,” her voice sunk a tone, ‘** that 
having such a nice row of pleasant houses of his 
own just out of London, he don’t go and live in 
one of them. It would be a great relief to us to 
see him comfortably settled.” 

So he was already in the way; and he knew 
it, for his eyes gleamed vindictively under their 
shaggy brows, and he shrugged his shoulders. 

As Mrs. Thorley removed the tea equipage 
she beckoned her husband out, and Annie, whose 
ears were open to every sound, heard her pas- 
sionately declare that she neither could nor would 
sleep under the same roof with a mad woman; 
that it was enough if she endured the presence 
of Mr. Thorley’s father; but that, if this addi- 
tional annoyance was to be inflicted upon her, 
she could go home. 

With the cool fetort that she had better do 
so, he would fetch her when he wanted her, 
John sauntered away, and without condescend- 
ing to offer the slightest apology to Annie, his 
passionate wife proceeded to put her threat into 
execution. One of the farm lads harnessed a 
horse, the chaise was brought out, and long be- 
fore Mr. John Thorley returned to receive the 
angry message left for him, she had departed, 
little dreaming that her absence was precisely 
what her husband most wished for, while the 
presence of his sister rendered the betrayal of 
his secret a remote possibility. 

Thus left to themselves, with a voice that 
gathered strength as she proceeded, Annie sim- 
ply but pathetically described the Aylmer fam- 
ily, from her first acquaintance with them to 
the arrival of Ethelind, and her own discovery 
that the contents of the iron chest would restore 
them to affluence. She dwelt strongly upon the 


generosity of Arthur’s disposition, and her con- | 


viction that a frank avowal of the circumstances 
under which they were tempted to possess them- 
selves of the hidden treasure would disarm what 
anger he might justly express; offering to be 
herself the mediator, and ending her recital with 
an earnest appeal to both men to lay aside all 
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worldly passions, and, as they themselves hoped 
| for God’s mercy, to make instant restitution to 
| the innocent and worthy young man on whom 
this one sinful act would entail so much sorrow 
and penury. 

‘*But—but you forget—you forget that he 
had looked for the will aud could not find it: 
that all search had been given up when we found 
the box: that if John and me hadn’t hit upon 
it as we did, it would have lain hidden for- 
ever.” 

Thus argued Ralph. 

**And will such a poor plea as this satisfy 
your conscience, father?” asked Annie, kneel- 
ing beside him, and looking earnestly into his 
face. ‘‘Is this acting as man should act to 
man? Are you happier for the possession of 
this money? No, no, I see you are not. And 
think, father dear, if death should come—as 
come it must—the horror of dying with such a 
load upon your heart! Father, John, be mer- 
ciful to yourselves; it is not too late! Restore 
Arthur Aylmer to his rightful inheritance, and 
if you would be rich, let it be by honest toil.” 

Ralph bent his head on his hands, and John 
walked to and fro, his brow growing darker and 
darker. He stopped before the still kneeling 
Annie, and asked, abruptly, 

** Does Mr. Aylmer know of your coming ?” 

** No.” 

“Does any one? or have you hinted this 
affair to any one ?—on your honor?” 

**On my honor,” said Annie, ‘ no.” 

He looked keenly at her. 

‘* You seem strangely interested in this young 
man—ready to do any thing for Ais sake.” 

The blood rose on her cheek, but she replied, 
| firmly, 

‘** Any thing but betray you.” 

** And if we refuse to compromise ourselves, 
what course do you intend to take, eh ?” 

She raised her hands entreatingly. 

‘*Put not such a fearful alternative before 
me! On one side, the fair fame, the safety, of 
| those nearest to me; on the other side, the right. 
| What could I do? God help me, and save me 
| from such a strait!” 
| John strode forward, and fiercely grasped his 
| father’s arm. 

** In defiance of my better judgment you have 
kept those accursed papers; where are they? 
| produce them, I say!” 
| **Safe, boy, safe,” said Ralph, writhing in 
| that powerful clutch. 
‘* Are we safe ?” his son retorted, significant- 
ly. ‘*Can we be safe until—” He pointed to- 
| ward the fire. ‘I will not be played with any 
| longer; you have them about you ; produce them, 
| I say.” 
‘*No,” said Ralph, doggedly, *¢I will not. 
| While I hold them I hold power. Do ye under- 
stand? ‘This farm’s yours, the land’s yours, the 
| money in the bank is yours, all yours—” 

‘Tush! in my name merely.” 

‘* Ay, in your name and your hands; it’s all 
yours, John, but the few bits o’ houses that were 





















mine before this windfall ; even the money we 
took for the old forge has gone into your bag; 
an’ I’m only an interloper here, wished away, 
and a’most told to go twenty times a day. The 
old man’s getting chi/dish, mayhap, as I heard 
ye say t’other day, but he’s not quite witless yet. 
I wunna gi’ up the papers.” 

‘* You're mad,” was John’s coarse rejoinder , 
‘as mad as your daughter here. Are you going 
to do as she proposes? Has she preached you 
into sending for the police, and giving yourself 
up for burglary ?” 

“Nay,” said Ralph, cautiously, ‘‘ we will talk 
o’ this to-morrow. Annie won't do aught to 
hurt her poor old father, and maybe she'll think 
better of it after a night’s rest.” 

He persisted in avoiding her reproachful 
glance; and after a momentary struggle be- 
tween anger and prudence, John flung himself 
into a chair. 

While Annie was hesitating whether it would 
be wiser to wait or to resume the subject at 
once, Ralph hobbled away for a light. 

‘* Now, my maid, you're tired; I'll show ye 
where you're to sleep.” 

She rose and twined her arms round him. 

‘But, father, you will not let me go to bed 
without some hope? Tell me that you will 
think seriously of what I have been urging, and 
pray for divine guidance, will you?” 

He hastily put her away from him. 

‘*To-morrow, my maid ; to-morrow.” 

“And why not now?” she still pleaded, but 
only to receive the same evasive reply; so, de- 
pressed and very doubtful of what that morrow 
would bring forth, she followed him up a stair- 
case leading to a small servants’ room over the 
kitchen. 

Here he bade her good-night, and moved 
away; but while she still stood where he left 
her, almost overpowered with emotion and weari- 
ness, yet excitedly blaming herself for not hav- 
ing pressed the matter more closely and elo- 
quently, a returning step smote on herear. She 
drew nearer the door, and listened; the key was 
outside, and Ralph was creeping back to lock 
her in. As he gently seized it his daughter 
confronted him. 

‘*No, father, you shall not make me your 
prisoner! Shame upon you!” 

Muttering something, she knew not what, the 
old man retreated, and, her suspicions thorough- 
ly awakened by this act, Annie resolved to re- 
turn to the room below, and stay there for the 
rest of the night. 

John and his father had now drawn their 
chairs into the chimney-corner, and, leaning 
over the dying embers, were conversing in whis- 
pers. So absorbed had they become that her 
approach was unheard, and she was hesitating 
whether to advance or retreat, when her own 
name, coupled with words of terrible signifi- 
cance, arrested her, and, shrinking down on the 
lowest stairs, she breathlessly endeavored to hear 
more, 

By-and-by they spoke with less caution. 
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**Tt’s all true enough, boy; but she’s my own 
child, an’ I can’t abide the thoughts on it.” 

‘*Can you propose any thing better?” 

‘*We'll maybe talk her over,” suggested 
Ralph. 

‘‘Bosh!” cried John. ‘‘Can’t you see she’s 
over head and ears in love with this young chap, 
and she'll not let any thing stand in her way to 
serve him? I tell ye we're in the toils, and 
there’s no other way of saving ourselves.”’ 

‘* But how could ye do it? There's doctor’s 
certifkies to get; and then, mind ye, I won't 
have her ill used; nor I won't have it done till 
I've tried to make her give in to us quietly.” 

** What good will that do!"’ asked John, con- 
temptuously. ‘‘I tell ye, father, once for all, 
you must and shall do one thing or t’other at 
once. Burn them papers now, this moment, 
and let us set her blabbing at defiance ; or give 
me free-will to put her where she'll be safe, and 
we too. Now, no maundering, because I've got 
myself to look after, and I mean to do it 
Which is it to be?” 

Annie’s pulses seemed to cease beating as she 
listened for the decision. Which would turn 
the scale—his child, or his money? 

Ralph rocked himself to and fro, and ran his 
withered hands through his hair. 

‘*Tt’s a hard thing todo—a hard thing! But 
life’s sweet, an’ I’m an old man now: an’ the 
shame an’ the ’prisonment would just kill me 
downright. And, for all she talks so fair, itd 
be ‘most sure to come to that in the long- 
run. Couldn’t we sell up an’ go to ’Meriky, 
be V » 

‘* What, at a day’s notice?” 

** Ay, that’s true; I forgot that. But, eh 
dear, dear! it’s a hard thing to do!” 

‘* Well!” asked John, ‘‘is it to be yes or 
no?” 

Ralph groaned and rocked. 

‘*Eh, dear, dear; ye’ll have your way, I sup- 
pose; but, mind ye, boy, I won’t ha’ her ill 
used.” 

‘* Leave it all to me,” cried his son, ‘‘ and by 
this time to-morrow—” 

Unable to restrain herself any longer, Annie 
now rushed forward : 

‘*No, no, you can not—shall not do it! 
Wretch that you are! Iam not mad! I will 
be your victim no longer. There are magis- 
trates who will hear and protect me from your 
vile stratagems. This very moment I will go! 
She ran toward the door, but ere the bolts yield- 
ed to her efforts John had seized and brought 
her back. 

The old man, abject and trembling, cowered 
closer to the fire. 

‘*Listen to me, Annie. Listen quietly. 
What you in your romantic folly have been pro- 
posing is impossible. We can not restore this 
money without exposing ourselves to a prosecu- 
tion. You need not repeat your belief in our 
safety. Neither father nor me can share it: 
| nor will we trust to such a broken reed. Be 
| still, I say, and listen. I will not sink myself 
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again into the blacksmith and the drudge. 
There lies nothing between me and safety but 
your meddling tongue, and that must be si- 
lenced.” 

‘*You can not !-—you dare not!” shrieked the 
struggling girl. 

He laughed grimly. 

*“*T can, and I dare! Look at me! do I look 
like a man to be frightened out of my purpose 
by a weak, silly girl, already believed insane! 
Swear to keep what you know a secret, and I 
have done with you; but unless you take the 
oath I shall propose—you have heard the conse- 
quence.” 

Annie was no heroine; of her brother she had 
always stood in awe; and now, as his brawny 
hands held her with a vice-like tenacity, her ut- | 
ter helplessness appalled her. He saw the ad- | 
vantage. 

** Will you swear?” 

“Never!” cried Annie. ‘Father, father! 
saveme! Can you sit by and see me so cruelly 
used ?” 
But Ralph was deaf to the appeal. 

‘* You will not swear?” said John, deliberate- | 

‘* Father, come here.” | 
He rose in obedience to the imperative call. 
**Our lives are not safe with a mad woman 
in the house. Call up one of the shepherds, 
and bid him go to the town for a fly.” 

Ralph hesitated, and wrung his hands. 

‘**Mun it come to this, my maid? Ye’ll re- 
member, both on ye, that it’s been no fault o’ 
mine. I'm an old man—a very old man—nigh 
upon seventy-five, an’ I mun die in my bed.” 

‘* Are you going ?” asked his son, sternly. 

He moved toward the door. 

‘*No, no!” shrieked the overwrought girl, ex- 
aggerating in her alarm the real perils of her 
position. ‘*Come back—come back! Oh, fa- 
ther! John! have mercy upon me!” 

!” said John, relentlessly ; and still 





ly. 


“Swear! 
held by his cruel hands, menaced with his ruth- 
less eyes, and overcome with fatigue and misery, 
Annie at last repeated the fearful oath. 

The reaction came instantly. Flinging off 
the relaxing grasp of her captor, and bitterly re- 
proaching herself for the momentary cowardice, 
she cursed them wildly, and again strove to fly ; 
but only, ere she reached the outer porch, to fall 
in a swoon, so deep that even John began to fear 
for the consequences; and it was with unusual 
tenderness that he raised her and carried her 
back to the bed, which it was many weeks ere 
she was again able to quit. 


VI.—DARK DAYS. 

A hot June afternoon, in one of the poorer 
suburbs of the metropolis, where rows of six and 
eight roomed houses, all bearing a wonderful 
similarity in their staring red-brick nakedness, 
cover acres and acres of what were once well-cul- 
tivated gardens—and up and down the strangely 
named Pleasant Retreats, Prospect Places, and 
Bellevue Cottages, a couple were wandering and 
scrutinizing those dwellings—and they weremany 


—where cards in the windows proclaimed that 
the tenants had ‘* Apartments to Let.” 

It was no easy task, however, to find such a 
domicile as they required. At some places the 
rent demanded was too high, at others the 
slatternly appearance of the landlady, or the 
miserable want of accommodation, compelled 
them to turn away. At last both simultane- 
ously paused. 

** Well, Arthur, where next ?” 

He looked hopelessly round. 

‘*We must give it up, Grace, for to-day, at 
least.” 

She shook her head. 

** And stay another night at that extravagant 
hotel? No, my brother, we must not give it up 
yet. Have we tried this street? or that turn- 
ing? See, the houses there are respectable 
Come, courage, mon frére!” 

He followed reluctantly. 

** Poor Ethelind will be wearied to death with 
the children.” 

Grace hesitated: but the thought of another 
day’s search was so disheartening that she said, 
with a coaxing smile, 

‘*Give me one more half hour, and then w 
will turn our steps homeward.” 

To this he assented, and, quickening their 
pace, they again vainly traversed several streets, 
till their attention was attracted by the efforts 
of an old man to affix a limp paper to the mid- 
dle pane of a parlor window with some sticky 
wafers. 

The house looked unusually clean and ne: t 
for a London tenement. The ledges of the 
casements were filled with flowers—not rare, but 
choice of their kind, and carefully tended—and 
the morsel of garden was gay with blossoms. 

‘* Let us try here,” whispered Grace, and Ar- 
thur stepped forward and raised the knocker. 

The wheezy cough of an asthmatic and the 
shuffling step of old age were instantly heard in 
the tiny hall. But with all their reverence for 
the hoary head, neither the brother nor sister 
could resist a sensation of repugnance as they 
met the eager, avaricious glances which dis- 
paragingly scanned their well-worn habiliments, 
and rudely scrutinized their faces. 

They made their errand known and inspect- 
ed the rooms. Grace shook her head at the 
rent asked for them, but Arthur impatiently 
closed with the aged landlord, and proceeded to 
arrange for their immediate occupation. At 
this the man demurred. The persons who had 
been tenanting them had but just removed, and 
his daughter and housekeeper, who had accom- 
panied them to assist in arranging their new 
abode, would not be home till late. He did not 
like letting a parcel of strange men into the 
house on pretense of bringing in furniture, un- 
less he had somebody to help watch and see 
that they took nothing away with them. 

Grace, however, succeeded in removing this 
scruple, and, her spirits rising as her troubles 
vanished, she negotiated the payment in advance 
that was demanded so greedily, made what few 
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arrangements were necessary, and smilingly nod- 
ded a farewell as she hurried away to superin- 
tend the removal of Arthur's wife, family, and 
furniture from the railway hotel where they were 
temporarily located. 

It was not till the next morning, when Grace, 
in a coarse apron and rolled-up sleeves, was pre- 
paring an early breakfast, that she encountered 
the daughter cf the landlord. The recognition 
was mutual. 

‘*Grace! Good Heavens! Grace Aylmer!” 

‘*Annie! is it possible ? How glad I am! 
my dear, dear Annie!” 

With hands clasped they stood gazing at each 
other. Six years had altered them; for the 
brown curls of Grace were thinner, and a thread 
of silver shone here and there; her once round 
rosy face had lost its youthful bloom, and her 
figure its flexibility; but the smile on her lip 
was as sweet as ever, and if wrinkles prema- 
turely showed themselves on her broad low fore- 
head, they were forgotten in the pleasant light 
still beaming from her hazel eyes. Of a surety 
Grace was still the stay of the household. 

And Annie—how had Time touched her! 
So lightly that at first Grace declared her un- 
changed; but the next moment she felt that a 
great change had taken place in her friend, al- 
though how or what it was she could scarcely 
divine. Ah! she knew not the long struggle 
with the darkness that had been the lot of the 
tortured girl! The constantly recurring thought 
that her weakness had undone all the good she 
had hoped to effect, and the sense of utter in- 
ability to cope with the villainy of her relatives, 
that had combined to make her a despairing, 
heart-broken woman. But those hours of an- 
guish were over—the morning had broken. An- 
nie had learned to recognize the guiding hand 
of our All-merciful, All-wise Creator, and to 
yield to His will implicitly. There were still 
many sad reveries regarding the fate of those 
she loved; still much to cope with as her father 
became daily more miserly and more inaccessi- 
ble to the better feelings she strove to instill; 
but she had faith and hope. 

Above every sorrow, every mysterious dispen- 
sation, shone the bright light of divine love; 
and Annie had grown calm and patient, always 
hoping, always believing, and walking the nar- 
row way to which her filial duties confined her 
steps, so gently, so lovingly, that many a curse 
meant for the miserly father was converted into 
a blessing on the merciful daughter, who gave 
her time, her help, and her prayers to all who 
needed them; and whose intervention had saved 
many a distressed family from the harsh meas- 
ures which Ralph Thorley’s avarice prompted 
when the weekly rent was not forthcoming on 
the day he demanded it. 

To the many inquiries poured forth by Grace 
her replies were curt. She was residing, she 
said, with her father, who owned some of the 
houses, and collected the rents of others, in the 
vicinity ; and she began in her turn to ask for 
information. 


Grace’s mourning-dress was worn, as Annie 
surmised, for her mother, on whose loss she 
could not trust herself to dwell, but, dashing 
away a tear, began to expatiate on the beauty 
and lovableness of Arthur’s children, the dear- 
est little creatures that an Aunt Gracie had 
ever owned. Her face clouded when she came 
to speak of their reason for seeking a new home. 
The bank at had failed, and Arthur was 
waiting for fresh employment—their sole de- 
pendence until he obtained it the small rem- 
nant of Ethelind’s little fortune. No reconcili- 
ation with the relatives of the latter had been 
effected ; and after forwarding her clothes and 
the three hundred pounds, which was all she 
could legally claim, they had sternly refused to 
hold any further communication with her. 

Annie longed to know if Arthur was happy ; 
but Grace was now forced to hurry away, and 
it was only by slow degrees that she learned 
how entirely Ethelind had failed to be the com- 
forter and the hope-inspirer he had expected to 
find her. «¢ 

And yet she was not so much to blame for 
this. Who can wonder if the hot-house flower 
withers when the frost breathes on its fairest 
blossoms, and the hail nips its tenderest shoots? 
Poor Ethelind loved her husband dearly, and 
fully appreciated his tendér consideration and 
the sacrifices he continually made for her com- 
fort and pleasure; but she could not rise, as he 
did, superior to the petty annoyances and de- 
fects of a household where the most rigid econ- 
omy was hourly necessary ; or, with Grace, bend 
all energies to making the best of things, and 
wearing a cheerful face, let the day be as dark 
as it would. 

She succumbed to every trifling sorrow; pas- 
sionately upbraiding the hard-heartedness of her 
relatives, continually lamenting the unmerited 
misfortunes of her poor Arthur, fretting at her 
own uselessness, and lamenting the sad pros- 
pects of her infants, until her beauty faded, her 
health became impaired, and the patience of 
Arthur and his sister was severely tried by the 
nervous fancies and hysterical attacks to which 
she became a prey. And yet Ethelind at heart 
was as devotedly attached to her husband as 
when, with a beaming face and without a fear 
for the future, she gave him her hand at the 
altar; and he, sensitively alive to the knowledge 
that it was for him and through him she had 
thus wrecked herself, sedulously concealed even 
from Grace how deeply he mourned and re- 
pented the weakness that had expected all from 
love, without first ascertaining whether strength 
of mind to endure as well as to propose lay un- 
der the surface-warmth of a great resolve, to 
nourish it into growth, and to bring forth the 
green leaves of an undying attachment. 

It was difficult to believe that the pallid-lipped, 
holiow-eyed, carelessly-attired woman who lay 
helplessly on the sofa, now querulously ecold- 
ing the romping children for their noisy play, 
or shrieking and half-fainting when they hurt 
themselves, and weeping in convulsive terror 
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when Arthur failed to return to the moment he 
was expected, could be the dazzling and beau- 
tiful creature whom Annie had first seen spark- 
ling in all the added charms of dress and orna- | 
ment. She no longer wondered that the face 
of Arthur had grown furrowed and prematurely 
old, but set herself quietly to improve his lot to 
the best of her poor abilities, and blessed God 
that He had directed the wanderers there ; for 
that some hidden purpose lay beneath the appar- 
ent chance she was firmly convinced, and she 
yearned and thirsted for the hour when all should 
be revealed, even while trembling with horror 
lest her father, her gray-haired, miserable fa- 
ther, should meet the punishment his misdeeds | 
justly merited. 

At her earnest request Grace promised to 
conceal from Ralph her earlier acquaintance | 
with his daughter, and to Annie’s great relief 
the name of those he had injured had wholly | 
escaped his memory. For Grace he evinced 
some liking, dogging her steps when household 
duties brought her into the basement, to con- 
fide to her the strange change that had come 
over his unnatural daughter. ‘*Once,” he said, | 
‘‘she had been contented with the /arge sums | 
she earned with her needle; but now she in- 
sisted on receiving a regular salary and better 
food, and when he “emonstrated with her for | 
such selfishness threatened to leave him unless | 
he complied. ‘He was a poor wretched old man,” 
he groaned ; “ neither of his children cared what | 
became of him; John had been a scoundrel to | 
him, and they were both daily wishing him dead. | 
This was the reward of his affection for them. | 
Oh, it was cruel, cruel!” 

Grace tried to be sorry, but was always glad 
to escape; for with all her readiness to think | 
well of every body there was something about | 
old Thorley which repelled and disgusted her ; 
and she sometimes wondered to Ethelind how 
Annie endured with such meekness the harsh 
and taunting speeches leveled at her on the 
most trivial occasions; never replying hastily, 
even when called idle, unfeeling, and false- 
hearted, and accused of robbing him to lavish 
his hard-earned money on the vile and unde-| 
serving. 

When Grace overheard such speeches as these | 
her ears would tingle and her eyes seek the 
ground, for she knew that it was on Ethelind 
and her children that Annie bestowed the little 
she had to give. Often her pride prompted 
her to refuse gifts which cost the donor so dear ; 
but stern necessity enforced her silence. Ar- 
thur had not yet been successful in his endeav- | 
ors, their small resources were daily decreasing, 
and the cup of jelly or light pudding, so accept- 
able to the delicate appetite of the invalid, were 
now luxuries which Grace dared not trench on 
their slender purse to procure. 

Autumn came and went, and with the ex- 
ception of a few days’ occasional employment | 
at a law writer’s, Arthur was still seeking a 
situation, and battling against the morbid fears 
of Ethelind—who daily prophesied starvation— 


| 


and his own inward misgivings. Grace tried 
to procure needle-work; but when, through 
Annie’s intervention, she was successful, the 
care of the children, and the still greater de- 


| mands upon her time made by their thought- 


less mother, left her but little leisure to exe- 
cute it. 

Ralph Thorley’s angry voice had sunk into a 
low wail as he lay tossing about on the bed to 
which old age and his increasing ailments now 
generally confined him, and filling up the long 
hours with ceaseless complaints of Annie, to 
whom he was obliged to intrust the weekly task 


| of collecting his rents. 


It was a most unthankful office, and dire was 


| the abuse heaped upon her as often as the re- 


ceipts fell short of what they should have been. 
Vainly his daughter urged the coldness of the 
season, the high. price of provisions, and her 
own inability to press for payment where real 
distress met her view. Ralph had no such len- 
ity in his flinty composition, and he frequently 
threatened to send for John, and place his af- 


| fairs in the hands of his son. 


But at this threat Annie secretly smiled. She 


| knew that her father disliked and mistrusted the 


close-fisted money-getter, from whom he with 


| difficulty wrung the annuity he had extorted 


when they parted, and who never sent it with- 
out a murmur about the failure of crops, thie 
badness of the season, etc., although common 
report told of his continually increasing posses- 
sions and fortunate speculations. 

A rumor of Ralph’s illness, however, by some 
chance or other, reached Bickley Farm, and 


| John, alive to every thing which concerned his 


own safety, hurried up to London. Annie, who 
never saw her brother without feeling all her 
worst passions aroused, retreated to the kitchen, 


| intending to occupy herself there until he de- 


parted. But in a few minutes her father’s bell 
rang loudly, and running up to the back parlor, 
which, on account of his infirmities, was used as 
his bedroom, she found him violently agitated, 
and foaming with a fury his son was endeavor- 
ing to moderate. 

**Come here, girl; I won’t be left alone with 
this viper—this—this unnatural vagabond! he 
wants to wrong me out o’ the little there’s left 
me; but he sha’n’t—he sha’n’t!”” And shaking 
his clenched fist in John’s darkening face he 
sank back quite exhausted. 

‘*What does this mean?” asked Annie, stern- 

y: 
; ‘*Tut, nothing,” answered her brother. ‘I 
was but saying how hard it was upon me, row 
times are bad, to have to pay an annuity. Fa- 
ther can’t want it, with the rents of all these 
houses coming in, and no one to keep but him- 
self and you.” 

‘But I do want it!” screamed the old man, 
as soon as he recovered his breath; ‘‘but I do 
want it, an’ I'll have it. It’s my right, Annie 
knows it is.” 

She shook her head sorrowfully. ‘‘ Alas! fa- 
ther, what right have you or John to any thing 
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you hold? God help you both! You have 
bound me to silence; but you can not still your 
own reproving consciences.” 

“ Ay,” interrupted Ralph; ‘‘ he’s been at me 
again about that will; but ye sha’n’t have it; 
I'll hold it to spite ye, scoundrel!” 

This roused his son’s ire. ‘‘ Then I'll pay the 
annuity no longer. I'll go about with a sword 
over my head no more. There 

Ralph sprang up inthe bed. ‘‘ But you must 
pay it, an’ ye shall pay it. I dare ye to refuse 
the next time it’s due.” 

‘Give me the papers, then,” said John. 

‘‘ Am [ a fool?” retorted his father. ‘‘ Ye’re 
under my thumb there, and I'll keep ye so. 
Now will ye pay me my annuity ?” 

‘¢You shall come across the sea for it,” mut- 
tered John. ‘‘ Look ye here, father; it’s o’ no 
use our quarreling ; if you die, whose hands will 
those papers fall into?” 

“I'm not going to die,” said Ralph, glaring 
at him uneasily; ‘‘an’ if I do, they’re safe.” 

‘‘But why not let me feel myself safe too?” 
urged John. 

‘* Because,” his father bitterly retorted—‘* be- 
cause I can’t trust ye; an’ ] won't trust ye; an’ 
now go, for ye won't ha’ them.” 

With a furious execration John obeyed. 

**Come here, girl,” moaned Ralph. ‘I’m 
worse for his coming. Gi’ me some brandy, and 
tell me if ye think he’s right. Am I going to 
die?” 

She sank on her knees beside the bed. ‘I 
hope not; I pray not, with such a crime on your 
soul unrepented. Oh, father! father! it is not 
yet too late.” 

He feebly repulsed her. ‘ Ye’re both alike— 
longing to get rid o’ me, that ye may squander 
what I’ve scraped together; but I’m not gone 
yet, an’ I won't gi’ them papers up to you no 
more than I would to him. What I’ve got I'll 
keep as long as there’s life in me. Now go and 
make me some tea.” 

She rose to obey; he called herback. ‘‘ An- 
nie, them Elmers up stairs—write out a notice 
for’em to leave me. They ha’n’t paid their rent 
these three weeks. Dye hear?” 

**You'll wait another week, Sir; they are 

-honest.” 

‘*T wun’t; I'll ha’ my money; tell them so; 
d’ye hear?” 

‘* Not to-day, father,” she answered, resolute- 


ly; ‘*not to-day.” And leaving him to scold | 


and anathematize her scandalous neglect of his 
interests, she hurried away to debate on her 
knees, with clasped hands and streaming eyes, 
whether even the fearful oath exacted from her, 
or the ties of relationship that bound her to the 
guilty ones, justified her in withholding from 
Arthur Aylmer the fact that Major Welwyn’s 
will was in existence. 

But the document itself—where was it? And 
without that to prove the truth of her assertions, 
of what avail would be such a confession! There 
were still no remedies but patience and faith, 
and Annie, after a long and arduous wrestle 
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| with the temptations to doubt and despair that 
assailed her, rose from her knees, comforted and 
strengthened, murmuring the quaint saying of 
Melancthon, ‘‘Trouble and perplexity drive us 
to prayer, and prayer driveth away trouble and 
perplexity.” 
VII.—AT LAST. 

It was Christmas-eve. Up and down the 
narrow streets merry voices resounded, and busy 
feet were hurrying, as the poorest attempted to 
make some provision for the great festival of the 
year. Arthur Aylmer’s eldest boy had occu- 
pied himself for hours longingly surveying the 
movements of a large family residing opposite, 
| who were preparing to ‘‘ make a merry night of 

it; and as he saw them decorating their Christ- 
mas-tree, adorning the walls and pictures with 
holly, setting out a table with pastry and fruit, 
which looked tempting even at that distance, 
and, finally, was shut out from the enticine 
view by the closing of the red curtains, he plied 
his aunt and father with a child’s natural in- 
quiries, why fe also had not a cake and some 
visitors; and how it was Aunt Gracie did not 
stone plums and wash currants for a Christmas- 
pudding. 

It was not easy to answer or evade the little 
complainer; and his mother, who had moped 
about despondingly all day, and made many 

sighing comparisons between her present posi- 
tion and the gay parties in which her unfeeling 
| relations always indulged at this festive season, 
fairly broke down; and, sobbingly declaring that 
it was the most iniserable Christmas-eve she had 
ever spent, retired to bed with the dull and fret- 
ful children, 

Arthur, who had returned home wet and 
weary with a long and unsuccessful walk in re- 
ply to an advertisement in the 7imes, had en- 
deavored to meet her murmurs with his usual 
equanimity; but the anxiety and suspense of 
the last few weeks, aided by the want of suffi- 
| cient food and warm clothing, was telling on 
him, mentally as well as bodily ; and when, as 
he stood moodily watching the dying fire—which 
Grace always carefully raked out as soon as her 
sister-in-law was in bed—a band of strolling 
musicians suddenly struck up a gay polka, to 
which he well remembered whirling round the 
pretty fairy of his boyish admiration, the con- 
trast was beyond endurance; and catching the 
eye of his sister raised toward him full of sad 
and tender meaning, he snatched up his hat and 
| fled the house, unheeding, or more probably not 
hearing, her calls to him to stay. 

Grace ran to the door, and endeavored to 
| trace his progress down the dimly-lit pavement, 
| but he was already lost to view; and she gave 
| herself up to the wildest fears; conjecturing 
levery thing that was horrible from the over- 
| wrought state of mind in which he had de- 
| parted. 

When Annie descended from the chamber of 
| the little ones, under whose pillows, to afford 
|them one pleasurable surprise in the morning, 

she had been slipping some simple gifts, and 


| 
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heard the cause of her friend’s agitation, her 
own almost equaled it; for the usual calmness 
of Mr. Aylmer rendered this outbreak doubly 
alarming. For Grace’s sake she tried to hide 
her own feelings and speak soothingly; but no 
arguments she could advance had any effect on 
the mind of the affectionate sister, who con- 
tinued to wander about the house, unable to 
settle herself to any occupation, but listening-to 
every step that sounded familiar, and chafing 
with unusual impatience as the harsh cough and 
peevish voice of Ralph Thorley ever and anon 
broke the silence that reigned in the house. 

As often as Annie came to her side to whisper 
hope his angry summons recalled her, for she | 
was now closely confined to her father’s sick | 
room ; the access of frenzy induced by the pres- 
ence and demands of John having left deep | 
traces in his increased weakness, and a de-| 
gree of suspicious irritability which rendered | 
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it was fixed; then shook his head, as if disap- 
pointed, and mumbled: 

‘*No, not there; *twould not be safe enough. 
They must be nearer to me; nearer still; where 
I can see them often, an’ get up an’ touch ’em, 

| an’ know they’re safe.” 

With the same tottering step he re-entered 
his chamber, but instantly returned, as if stil] 
unsatisfied. 

Annie had grown deathly pale, and was cling- 
ing to the door-post, her eyes fixed eagerly on the 
somnambulist ; and, touched by her apparent 

| terror, Arthur disengaged his own arm from his 
sister’s, and hastened to reassure her. 

**Do not frighten yourself so much, Annie; 
there is not the slightest cause for it; Mr. Thor- 
ley is merely walking in his sleep; the conse- 
quence, probably, of some unpleasant dream. 
I have seen several cases of somnambulism, and 
if we are quiet you will see him return to bed in 


the task of waiting upon him a most arduous | a few minutes.” 

one. | She could not command her voice to reply, 
At last he dozed, and his daughter gladly | and they watched the old man in silence, until, 

seized the opportunity of seeking Grace, who, | after some futile efforts to remove a loose board 

with a shawl thrown around her, was standing | close to his own door, he turned toward the stairs 

at the street-door, shivering with dread and ut-| leading to the kitchen, and began to descend 


tering prayerful ejaculations for the safety of the 
one nearest and dearest to her on earth. 

‘*It is no use talking to me,” she said, in re- 
ply to Annie’s expostulations. ‘‘I know the 
truth of all you tell me, and perhaps I am mag- 
nifying the danger. But if you had noted, as I 
have, daily and hourly, the change in my un- 
happy brother, and seen him gradually becoming 
desperate under his continued trials, you would, 
like myself, be ready to surmise the worst. Oh! 
God preserve him to us! What should we do 

‘* Hark!” cried Ker companion; and again 
they listened, breathlessly. 

A step slowly approached—passed on; but 
Grace recognized it, and, with an exclamation 
of thankfulness, she sprang forward to detain 
her dejected brother, who, gently chiding the 
fears his still disordered looks did not tend to 
allay, with assurances that he had only been 
striving to drown other feelings in extreme fa- 
tigue, supported her into the house. 

‘*You are drenched, Mr. Aylmer,” said An- 
nie, now advancing, ‘‘and it is possible that your 
fire is out; pray let me—” 

He hastened to interrupt her. It was nothing 


| them. 
Was it there that the papers were concealed ? 
As the thought crossed his daughter's mind, she 
| started, and attempted to follow him, but Arthur 
| gently detained her. 
| **You are not fit to go; let me; I believe it 
| is dangerous to awaken a person in this state, 
but I will see that he meets with no accident. 
| Do you stay here with Grace.” 
| And Mr. Aylmer softly pursued Ralph’s feeble 
| steps, but as he reached the kitchen he found 
| Annie beside him. 

‘The cold hands grasped his. 

‘* Promise me,” she cried in half-choked ac- 
| cents, ‘‘promise me that whatever happens, you 
will not injure him! Remember how old and 
infirm he is. Promise me that you will leave 
his punishment to his Maker!” 

“Injure him? I? Why should 1?” asked 
| the astonished than. 
| ** Promise! oh, promise!” she still prayed so 
| urgently that he acceded; and they entered the 
| kitchen together, accompanied by Grace, who. 
| was curious to see what had brought the old man 
| there. 
Ralph was on his knees at the fire-place, la- 


—his coat merely a little damp, that was all; he | boring to raise part of the flagged hearth ; but 
would go and change it immediately. ‘‘Come, | to his weakness it was a serious effort. At last 
Grace, rouse yourself; we are hindering and dis- | it rose, and in the cavity beneath—a low cry 


tressing our kind friend.” 

Nodding a farewell, they were about to as- 
cend to their own apartments when the door of 
Ralph’s room suddenly opened, and he emerged, 
half dressed, carrying a candle in his hand, his 
eyes rolling vacantly as he staggered by. 


burst from the white lips of Annie—lay the roll 
| of papers. 

And he—the rightful owner—to whom they 
| were invaluable, stood there so pitying and un- 
| conscious ! 
| No, no,’’ muttered Ralph, ‘‘they maun’t be 


He was evidently in a profound sleep, and | left here no longer. I can’t watch her when she 
his errand was connected with an old-fashioned | cleans the stones, an’ she might spy out the 
clock standing in the hall. He opened it, ran| crack. She’s grown cunning lately. She'd 
his fingers down the side, and tried to insert steal ’em if she could, I know. Mayhap she’s 
them between the back and the wall, to which , had some o’ them already; they feel smaller and 
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lighter. I'll count ’em; there ought to be four | night passed less in sleep than wild conjectures 
on ’em.” and rapturous thanksgivings—he descended to 
He drew near the table against which both | seek an interview with her, Ralph ‘Thorley was 
the Aylmers were standing. Arthur, with .u- dead, and Annie had given the necessary direc- 
nate delicacy, moved away, and whispered an tions for his funeral, and departed, none knew 
inquiry if he could be of any service by remain- | whither. 
ing On the day of interment she returned, That 
But Annie, who had dropped on to the near- she had visited Holsby in the interim was ap- 
est chair, seemed to be deaf. Her hands locked parent from the fact that the owner of Bickley 
together, her whole form rigid, her breath hiss- Farm suddenly disappeared, leaving behind him 
ing through her set teeth, she seemed unconscious his wife, and all the flocks and herds it had been 
of every thing but her father his pride to gather together It was whispered 
Grace unwittingly retained her position, for —perhaps truly—that he had been seen on board 
she was trying to comprehend the cause of her a ship bound for the Australian diggings, for 
friend's agitation. It scarcely appeared natural John Thorley visited England no more. 
that the calm, hopeful woman, whose active be- Into the hands of Arthur Annie put the leases 
nevolence had inured her to many worse scenes, of the farm and all the house-property that Ralph 
and whose presence was so often entreated when | had amassed since the discovery of the chest, 
an accident occurred, or death entered a neigh- | “These,” she said, “‘ were purchased with Grace's 
bor’s household, should be appalled by the va- fortune, and the gems destined for her and for 
garies of a sleep-walker ! your wife. You are doubtless expecting from 
Meanwhile Ralph deliberately untied the pink | me an explanation of the manner in which my 
tape which secured the packet, and began to | unhappy father became possessed of them. If 
count the documents separately. my evidence is necessary to substantiate your 
‘There should be four on ’em. One—two claim, I will come forward and give it—if not, 
—three—” he smoothed a crumpled leaf, and I entreat you to spare me.” 
Grace involuntarily glanced at it as he did so. Arthur had too much generosity to press the 
Was it an optical illusion, or did she really point, and with the same tearless composure that 
see the words, ‘‘ Inventory of furniture at Oak- marked her demeanor during the interview she 
shade ?” ascended to the apartment where Ethelind—her 
As she bent down to satisfy herself: bloom rapidly returning, her blue eyes shining 
*‘ Four,” said Ralph, laying a parchment on with renewed lustre—was playing merrily with 
the top of it; “‘they’re right,” and he groped her children. 


about for the tape to retie them. Over these she bent to give them a parting 
But Grace, unheeding the reproachful ex- | caress, and was caught to the bosom of Grace. 
clamation of her brother, had snatched up the ““Why did you leave us, dear Annie? Do 
deed, and was reading the words engrossed upon you think we doubt your ability to exonerate 
it. yourself ?” 
“The will, the will, Arthur! See, see, my But a kiss on her cheek, one fervent pressure 
brother, Major Welwyn’s will! It is! it is! of her hand, and Annie was gone. 
Look here!” Tearing it open she pointed to They saw her no more. 
the signature, and flinging herself upon his neck, To trace the future career of the Aylmer fam- 
cried aloud in her joy and thankfulness. ily is scarcely necessary. The faithful Grace is 


Before Arthur, in his confusion, could really | the wife of one who values her as she deserves ; 
be made to understand that he held the indis- and the lessons of adversity have borne fair fruit, 
putable proof of his inheritance, Ralph had as the good deeds of Arthur and Ethelind con- 
awakened, and was glaring wildly round. tinually testify. 

How came he there? he was tricked, robbed ; Nor was Annie Thorley’s life an unhappy one. 
the packet on which so much depended was in The reward of unruftled happiness in this world 
the hands of strangers who were eagerly devour- is not so commonly meted to us as novelists 
ing its contents. Who had done this? might lead their readers to suppose; but the 

His furious glance fell upon Annie, who sat | deeper and truer bliss of looking forward to a 
motionless and speechless, and he sprang upon home where there shall be no more weeping is 
her with the ferocity of a tiger. But as his fin-| within the reach of all; and perhaps among the 
gers clutched the throat of the unresisting girl, many—all honor be to them for their self-denial 
paralysis seized him, and he rolled on the floor, and Christian love!—who devote themselves to 
helpless and dying. ameliorating the condition of our sick and sor- 

Greatly shocked, Arthur assisted in convey- | rowful poor, no one more fully appreciates that 
ing him to his bed, and fetched a medical man. | certain hope, or walks more humbly and trust- 
There was much he longed to ask, but it was ingly along the path of duty, than the gentle, 
no time to question the devoted daughter; and unassuming woman once known as the Black- 
when, at a iate hour the next morning—after a smith’s Daughter of Holsby. 
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MY ESCAPE FROM RICHMOND. 


\ Y name is John Bray. I belong to the 

First New Jersey Cavalry, and have shared 
in the perils of every Virginia campaign. In 
November last I was at Warrenton, with a de- 
tachment of comrades, performing picket duty. 
On the night of the twelfth of that month we 
were suddenly surrounded by a band of Mosby’s 
rough-riders, and before we knew it were pris- 
oners, the darkness enabling the assailants to 
come upon us unobserved. We did not enjoy, 
as you may suppose, the prospect of a protract- 
ed imprisonment in Richmond, which we knew 
would be our fate; but there was no door of 
escape, and we submitted as gracefully as we 
could. Our captors, though rough and shaggy 
fellows, were by no means the savages they have 
sometimes heen painted; on the contrary, they 
treated us kindly, respecting all our rights as 
prisoners, not even appropriating any of our 
effects, as it would have been natural for them, 
as guerrillas, to have done. We were, of course, 
put under guard, and were disarmed; but we 
were not altogether excluded from the chat of 
the camp to which we were carried; and the 
night, though starless and cold, was by no means 
the dreariest we had known in our long and 
varied experience. 

In the morning, under an armed escort, we 
set out on foot for Richmond, moving by easy 
stages and a circuitous route to Salem, Sperry- 
ville, Orange Court House, and Gordonsville, 
whence we went by cars. At Sperryville, where 
we were handed over to the Fourth Virginia 
Cavalry, we had a taste of the ‘‘ chivalrous” 
manners of the true Virginian. ‘These cavalry- 
men, representing probably the First Families, 
the moment we were-placed under their con- 
trol, helped themselves unceremoniously to our 
caps and overcoats, and, regardless of common 
decency and humanity, attempted even to take 
our blankets, notwithstanding we were shiver- 
ing with cold and suffering greatly from ex- 
posure. In this intention, however, they were 
finally restrained by their officers, who had yet 
some scruples of conscience remaining, and for 
the rest of the way we continued in the enjoy- 
ment of the little protection the blankets could 
give us. 

We arrived in Richmond on the 17th, and 
were at once conducted to the ‘‘ Pemberton 
Factory Prison,” where we had a speedy intro- 
duction to all the repellent features of prison 
life. The prison is a building twenty-five by 
one hundred feet, four stories high, occupied 
originally as a tobacco manufactory, but appro- 
priated for the last two years to its present use. 
Each floor contained 280 prisoners, making 1120 
in all in this single building. The building was 
filthy to the last degree ; there was not a clean 
spot any where; the hold of a slave-ship could 
not have been more offensive. The mere ap- 
pearance of the place was sufficient to sicken 
sensitive stomachs. 
had been exhausted by their long journey did 


Some of the prisoners who ' 
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| actually faint upon entering their quarters. As 

for myself, I had become hardened to the ut- 
most rigors of camp life; two years or more in 
the saddle had effectually emptied me of all re- 
finement of smell or taste, and, as a consequence, 
I got along in my new situation with compara- 
tively little inconvenience. 

Of course there was little amusement in sit- 
ting, day after day, on the floor of our prison 
and looking into one another's faces like so 
many gaping imbeciles. Isolated from the 
world, hardly permitted to look from our small 
windows into the streets without, we could only 
find within ourselves the diversion we needed, 
and our thought was far too monotonous to sug- 
gest any variety of entertainment. We had one 
amusement, however, which somewhat relieved 
the daily monotony, and that was ‘ skirmish- 
ing.” This was an indiscriminate scufile, in 
which every man received a thorough shaking, 
all entering into the ‘‘engagement” with the 
zest of country boys into a husking frolic, but 
all in good-humor, and for a benevolent and 
proper sanitary purpose. The object of this 
wholesale scrimmage was the rout and disper- 
sion of the vermin which moved upon us in 
dense and threatening columns at every oppor- 
tunity, surrounding us, assailing us, actually, at 
times, ‘‘ occupying, holding, and possessing” our 
persons. But for the skirmishing in which we 
indulged, and the ‘‘demoralization” thereby of 
the vermin forces, many of us would have been 
inevitably overcome, and probably carried out 
piecemeal at the keyholes, or dragged bodily to 
the dens of the persecutors. 

Our food was of much better quality than we 


| had expected to receive, but the quantity was 


any thing but satisfactory. Each man received 
daily half a loaf of bread, the loaf no larger than 
an old-fashioned country “‘ rusk,”’ a piece of fresh 
meat about two inches square, and a pint of bean- 
soup, all without salt, not a morsel of which was 
ever seen in the prison. This food was obtained 
every morning by a detail of our own men un- 
der a sergeant, who, with pails and tubs, were 
marched down into the yard and there furnished 
the allowance for the floor to which they be- 
longed by the cooks in charge. Occasionally, 
some of the men, by the sale of parts of their 
clothing, obtained a little money with which they 
were able through the guards to purchase arti- 
cles outside, thus reinforcing their strength and 
making up for deficiencies in the regular sup- 
plies. On one or two occasions I indulged my- 
self in this way, once selling my cavalry boots, 
for which I obtained seventy-five dollars in reb- 
el money, and at another time disposing of a 
threadbare, dirty blanket for twenty-five dollars, 
the guards eagerly purchasing in both instances, 
and seeming to imagine that they had made ex- 
cellent bargains. 

After a month’s confinement I determined 
that I had long enough submitted to the hard- 
ships of prison life, and that, if possible, I would 
make my escape. I broached the subject to my 
comrades, suggesting that we had better act in 
















concert ; but they regarded the risk as too great, 
and unanimously declined to unite in the under- 
taking, some of them even endeavoring to dis- 
suade me from my purpose. But my resolution 
was fixed; I longed to be free again, and to fill 
the saddle I knew to be awaiting me in the ranks 
of the gallant First. Many things, however, 
had to be considered, and many preliminaries 
arranged before it was possible to attempt the 
execution of my purpose, at least with any hope 
of success. The first thing necessary was to 
possess myself of a rebel uniform, which would 
enable me to pass the guards. So, one day, just 
after we had received a batch of new clothing 
from our Government, I said banteringly to 
Ross, the officer having chief charge of our floor, 

‘* Ross, how will you trade coats? Mine is 
bran-new, but I must have some money, you 
know; 80, if you'll trade right, I’m on hand for 
a bargain.” 

Ross was an easy, good-natured fellow, and 
was particularly ragged, having scarcely a whole | 
garment in his entire wardrobe. Of course he 
was only too anxious to ‘‘ trade,” and we soon 
struck up a bargain, Ross agreeing to give me 
his coat for mine and thirty dollars to boot. 
Thus I secured a gray coat, a necessary part of 
the disguise in which I intended to escape. 

Some days after, upon pretense that I was 
again out of funds, I bantered Ross to trade pan- 
taloons, offering mine, which were new, for his 
old ones and ten dollars in money. He knew 
that the prisoners often obtained in this way the 
means of purchasing supplies, and my offer there- 
fore excited no suspicion. He at once closed 
with my offer, and making the exchange on the 
spot, I became, to all appearance, a rebel sol- 
dier, having a suit of gray precisely like those 
of the guards. 

The day after this last transaction I determ- 
ined, if possible, to put my plan in execution. 
Accordingly, when the men passed down into 
the yard to draw their rations I went with them, 
resolved to seize any opportunity that offered to 
get away. But my time had not yet come. Ev- 
ery avenue of escape was guarded; sentinels 
stood at all the gates with vigilant eyes; and I 
was obliged to return to my quarters, still a pris- 
oner, but still firmly set in my purpose. A cir- 
cumstance which happened on the same day 
served to confirm me in my determination. One 
of the tyrants in charge of the prison—they were 
all despots in their way except Ross and one or 
two others—threatened, because of some caper 
of the men, to starve us in punishment, heaping 
upon me especially all sorts of abuse. Having 
something of Yankee grit in my nature, I re- 
sented the insult, telling the fellow I would 
throw him out of the window unless he at once 
desisted. The coward at once reported me at 
head-quarters, no doubt with many exaggera- 
tions as to my offense; and a few hours after I 
was removed to Libey Prison for punishment. 
This consisted in ‘‘ bucking” and “ gagging,” a 


process by no means calculated to inspire one | 


with admiration for rebel tenderness or human- 
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| ity. Tying my hands together with strong cords 


about the wrists, my persecutors drew the arms 
thus united down over the knees, where they were 
securely pinioned ; my mouth was then gagged, 
and having been placed on the floor, I was left 
for eight hours to my fate. Of course, in such 


|a predicament, it was impossible to sit, and to 
| lie down was equally inconvenient. Aside from 


the suffering, one could not resist a feeling of 
humiliation mingled with anger that he was 
made to occupy so ridiculous a position ; I think 
I would not have had a comrade see me as I 
lay on the floor of Libey, knotted into the most 
grotesque sort of tangle—rolled up, as it were, 
into a little heap—for a whole year’s pay and all 
the medals I may ever win. 

My punishment ended at last, and I went back 
to my prison only more intent than before on 
getting away. The next day I again attempted 


| to put my scheme into execution, but was again 


unsuccessful. 

On Sunday morning, January 10, I made my 
last and final attempt. Arranging necessary 
preliminaries with a comrade, I passed down 
stairs with the detail sent for provisions, wear- 
ing my blanket, and keeping as much as possi- 
ble under cover of those whom I was about to 


|leave. Reaching the yard, which was filled 


with rebel soldiers, I suddenly, upon a favora- 
ble opportunity, slipped the blanket from my 
shoulders to those of my chum, and, stepping 
quickly into the throng, stood, to all appear- 
ance, a rebel, having precisely their uniform, 
and looking as dirty and ragged as the worst 
among them. But I was not yet free. The 
point now was to get out of the yard. To do 
this it was necessary to pass the sentinels stand- 
ing at the gates, all of which were thus guard- 
ed. My wits, however, difficult as I knew my 
enterprise to be, did not desert me. With an 
air of unconcern, whistling the ‘‘ Bonnie Blue 
Flag,” I sauntered slowly toward the nearest 
gate—-paused a moment as I neared it, to laugh 
with the rest at some joke of one of the guard ; 
then, abstractedly and with deliberate pace, as 
if passing in and out had been so customary an 
affair with me as to make any formal recogni- 
tion of the sentinels unnecessary—passed out. 
That my heart throbbed painfully under my 
waistcoat; that I expected every moment to 
hear the summons, ‘‘ Halt!” you need not be 
told. An age of feeling was crowded into that mo- 
ment. But I passed out unchallenged. Wheth- 
er it was that my nonchalant air put the senti- 
nels off their guard, or that they were for the 
moment absorbed in the joke at which all the 
soldiers were laughing, I can not tell; nor does 
it matter. Iwas free; the whole world was be- 
fore me; and my whole being was a-glow with 
that thought. I had still dangers, it was true, 
to encounter; but the worst was past, and I felt 
equal to any that might lie before. 

The sun was at its meridian as I passed the 
prison gate. In an hour I had struck the line 
of the Chickahominy Railroad. The weather 
was bitterly cold and the ground covered with 
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snow; but I thought of nothing, cared for no- 
thing but effecting my escape. Of course the 
utmost vigilance was necessary as the whole 
Peninsula was full of pickets, mostly mounted, 
and while, therefore, pressing forward with all 
the rapidity possible, under the circumstances, 
I kept my eyes on constant duty, scanning close- 
ly every marsh and thicket lest some enemy 
should unexpectedly appear and arrest my 
flight. No enemy, however, that day crossed 
my path, though I frequently saw cavalry-pa- 
trols in the distance, causing me to seek the 
shelter for a time of some friendly tree or fence. 

At eleven o'clock that night I was within 
nine miles of New Kent Court House, having 
traveled a distance of twenty-one miles since 
noon. After nightfall the stars formed my 
only guide, and, having quitted the line of the 
railroad, I very naturally lost somewhat my 
reckoning. Besides, for the last few miles my 
strength had rapidly failed me, and much as I 
desired to get on I found that it would be im- 
possible to continue any further. My feet were 
sore, my legs weak and limp, and withal I was 
chilled through and through, having neither 
blanket nor overcoat to protect me from the 
keen, piercing wind. Accordingly, utterly ex- 
hausted at last, I dropped upon the snow in the 
swamp, and in a moment was asleep. 

When I awoke at last, with a stinging pain in 
my hands and feet, it was daylight. I endeav- 
ored to rise, but for a time was unable. My 


feet were like lumps of ice, my face smarted 


with pain, my hands were red and without feel- 
ing; I had barely escaped freezing to death. 
After considerable effort, however, I got upon 
my feet, and with slow and difficult motion, 
and appetite clamoring for food, resumed my 
journey. As the blood in my veins warmed 
and strength returned I increased my pace, 
going in a northeasterly direction, seeking an 
outlet from the swamp in which I had spent 
the night. After a while, pursuing my devious 
way, a negro suddenly confronted me. Whence 
he came I knew not; I only knew that he stood 
before me with a look of inquiry in his eyes as 
much as to say, Who are you, Sir? I was, of 
course, startled; but I remembered that I wore 
a rebel uniform, and met him accordingly. But 
he was not to be deceived. 

‘*Yer can’t come dat game on dis chil’,” he 
said, with a sparkle in his eye; ‘‘ I knows yer, 
Sar; you’se a Yankee pris’ner ‘scaped from 
Richmon’.” Then, as if to reassure me, he 
hurriedly added, ‘‘ But, Lor’ bless yer, massa, 
I won’t tell on yer; I’se real glad yer’s got 
away.” 

I saw in a moment the fellow could be trust- 
ed—I have never seen a negro yet, in this war, 
who could not be trusted by the Union soldier; 
and so I unbosomed myself to him at once, tell- 
ing him the whole story of my escape, that I had 
lost my way, that I had not eaten a morsel of 
food in twenty-four hours, and that if he could 
help me in any way I would be more indebted 
than I could describe. 


** Dis chil’ glad to help yer,” he replied, in a 
tone of real pleasure and with a bright look in 
his eyes, and at once started off at a rapid pace, 
leading me across the fields, a distance of four 
miles, to the house of another negro, to whom 
he explained my situation and wishes. Here I 
was given something to eat, both the man and 
woman treating me with the greatest kindness; 
and after a short rest again set out, this time 
with my host as guide, for the main road, from 
which Ihad wandered. This was soon reached, 
and parting with my black friend, I pushed on, 
keeping the road as nearly asI could. The road 
was thick with pickets and scouts, and I was 
obliged at almost every turn to dodge aside to 
avoid discovery. For miles I succeeded in 
* flanking” all I met; but at last a sharp bend 
in the road brought me within twenty-five feet 
of a soldier on horseback looking squarely to- 
ward me. How my heart leaped at the sight! 
‘““Who are you?” was the instant salute; but 
without stopping to answer I leaped into the 
swamp and plunged into the depths of under- 
brush which overrun it. My leap was followed 
by a shot from the soldier’s pistol, the ball whist- 
ling shrilly after me, but fortunately missing its 
mark. As if determined not to be balked, the 
soldier dismounted from his horse, and for two 
hours hunted for me in the swamp, often passing 
close to my retreat, and keeping me in constant 
trepidation lest I should be discovered. But 
Providence again favored me; the scout tired 
at last in his vain search and moved away, and 
I once more started for the Canaan of my hopes. 

All that day I traveled on, dodging the pick- 
ets, hiding in the swamps, lying under thickets, 
wading through bogs and water, until night 
again found me exhausted and incapable of go- 
ing any further. But Iwas not to be permitted 
to sleep without one more fight. Making my 
way in deep darkness through the underbrush, 
crackling the brittle twigs under my feet, a 
* What's that?” uttered in a sharp, strong voice, 
suddenly warned me of danger. A moment 
after I heard men talking, the words ‘* spy” and 
“Yankee” being conspicuous in their discussion. 
Then, crouching down, I heard them moving to 
and fro all around me, and once one of the num- 
ber passed so close to where I lay that I could 
hear him breathe. For an hour or more they 
kept up their search, discussing among them- 
selves the probable cause of their alarm, when, 
apparently concluding that they had been un- 
necessarily startled, they abandoned the field 
and left me to my thoughts. For some time, 
however, after their departure I did not dare to 
stir, not knowing at what moment they might 
return, or how near they might be to my retreat; 
but fatigue finally overcame me, and finding a 
soft place I threw myself on the ground, and 
pulling over me such leaves and brush as I 
could reach, very soon found oblivion in sleep. 

Of my adventures the day following, which 
| was Tuesday the 12th, I need not speak at length. 
| They were numerous, many of them perilous in 
| the extreme; but fortune was still on my side, 
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and at eleven o’clock that night I reached the i -arnitine 
suburbs of Williamsburg, the goal of all my wan- THE AVENGER. 
derings. It was a long time, however, before I NE afternoon the tranquillity of Mr. Warren 
could make up my mind, after I saw the lights experienced a shock. When he went into 


of the town, whether it was the place I sought. | his book-keeper’s room he was almost knocked 
My many escapes had made me, if any thing, | over by a fragrance of blossom. 
unduly cautious; I had come so far, had suf- He looked around him. Not for Edward 
fered so much, and had so much to fear from|Camp. He never looked for Edward in that 
capture and return to my prison, that I felt it | way, impatiently, one would say angrily, if this 
would be terrible, now that the Promised Land | were not Mr. Warren. Besides, he had per- 
was in sight, to lose all by a want of vigilance or | ceived on entering the room that Edward was 
a premature discovery of myself to the pickets. | not there. At this hour the book-keeper was 
Consequently, I determined, if possible, to get | generally at liberty. What he looked for in that 
through the lines into the village without dis- | way was merely to discover the source of the 
covery, and I had nearly succeeded when a sharp | offending odor. It was not difficult to find. 
challenge brought me to a halt. Again, how-| A vase stood on the top of the red desk that was 
ever, the darkness favored me, and though an | so neatly covered with the unstained green vel- 
immediate hunt was instituted, I once more es-| vet. On one side of the vase was the pen-rack, 
caped, this time from our own pickets. At] on the other an inkstand. The vase held white 
length, quiet having been restored, I managed | japonicas, white lilies, heliotrope, and roses— 
to creep through, and shortly after was in the | imperial flowers for shape, size, and odor. 
village. Seeing a light in the windows of a In the name of common sense, why should 
Jarge building on the principal street, I cautious- | not a young man, whose aspect indicated that 
ly crept up, designing to peer into the apparent- | he could not choose but love and reverence al] 
ly occupied room, and learn from the uniform | lovely things, who himself looked as pure as a 
of the occupants whether I was really among | lily, albeit strong as a cedar of Lebanon, why 
friends or foes. I had reached the window, | should not such a young man bring into this 
and was raising my head to look in, when, sud- | place of trade some gentle evidence of creatures 
denly, a hand was laid heavily on my shoulder, | that inherit their splendors, and know naught 
and a loud voice exclaimed, of toil? Why should youth not make labor 
‘* Hello, here!—who is this? A spy?” pleasant, by garnishing it with odor and with 
I started as if a ball had struck me. Was I| bloom? 
again a prisoner, or was this the grasp of a Was a man’s integrity impeached, his indus- 
friend deceived by my uniform? But instinct | try to be suspected, by this discovery of life’s 
was true, and I answered at once, | enlivenment? Was Edward Camp to be dealt 
“I'm a Union soldier eseaped from Rich-| with as a recreant because, while accepting the 
mond.” blessed curse of labor, he accepted also the smile 
That was enough. Before I knew it I was and the beauty of God in flower-bloom ? 
within the lighted room, which proved to be the Yet Mr. Warren was actually so disconcerted 
head-quarters of the post commandant; anarm-| that he forgot what he had come for. It was 


‘ chair was placed before the fire, and I was thrust | nothing of real importance that brought him ; 


into it; my shoes were drawn off, and I was as | a mere trifle of business. So, after he had stood 
cozy as kindly hands could make me. Of course, | a few minutes in the counting-room, seeing no- 
the moment my story was told I became a hero; | thing but the flowers, he turned about and lock- 
that part of it relating to my skirmishing with | ed the door, and walked down through the ware- 
our own pickets affording especial delight to the | house. At the street door he looked out. It 
merry fellows of the One Hundred and Thirty- | was a lovely evening. After a few minutes of 
ninth New York Regiment who thronzed head- | hesitation he went into the street. 
quarters. | Now Mr. Warren was the most just of men. 
I remained at Williamsburg until Thursday | Up and down the city, through the length and 
morning, when I proceeded to Yorktown, going | breadth of it, his name was honorable. Paper 
thence to Washington, where Secretary Stanton | was current any where that bore his name. 
gave me a furlough of a fortnight. And this is) Whatever he indorsed had the confidence of 
the story of ‘‘ My Escape from Richmond.” business men. If I were writing his biography. 
But some day I hope to ride into it with my | I would embellish pages with fit illustration of 
comrades of the New Jersey First, with the old his justice and his worth. Here I can but speak 
flag streaming over us—expelling before us as we | of Edward Camp. 
go the miserable traitors whose hands would drag Twenty years ago the father of this youth had 
that flag, if they could, in the dust, and put out | done Mr. Warren a very serious injury. The 
forever the lustrous promise shining on its folds. | two men were in partnership; with their slender 
When we march into Richmond I trust that| savings they had purchased a handful of toys, 
there will be with us men of darker hue than! and with these had opened a shop and began 
ours, who, having fought their way from a pris-| their trade. In the first year of business Camp 
on-house worse than the Libey, will have won| had ruined Warren. 
the right to rejoice in the triumph of the Stars) Camp was coward as well as knave, and so 
and Stripes. he ran away and hid. 
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Years after it came to Mr. Warren’s knowl- 
edge that he had died in prison, and that his 
oldest boy was the support of the family. It 
was surely no desire to visit the helpless with 
vengeance that prompted him to search out these 
remains of Camp. Pity for the unfortunate had 
become a passion of the tradesman’s heart. He 
had learned how to forgive. He believed that 
he could honestly say he cherished no resent- 
ments; that there was no power in mortal to 
offend past his readiness to pardon ! 

So it was that one night he tracked Edward 
Camp to the pit of a theatre, where a crowd of 
news-boys vociferously shouted over the farce. 

Walking down the middle passage, looking 
right and left, he came at last to one of the 
older and more intelligent-looking lads. To 
him he said, 

**Ts Edward Camp about ?” 

‘¢'That’s my name,” was the answer. 
ly surprised Mr. Warren. 
ed in that way to him. 

** You are the lad I want,” said he. 
out of this place.” 


It hard- 


** Come 


The mixture of authority and kindness in | 
this address so far prevailed that the lad did | 


not question the gentleman’s right to command, 
nor even think of refusing obedience. 
immediately. 


who cheered him, looking quietly brave and self- 
possessed, with something more than the self- 
possession of a news-boy, till they came to the 
sidewalk, when he pulled the gentleman’s sleeve, 
and said, 

“Look here. 
follow ?” 

**T want you to go home with me.” 

** What for?” 

** Because I am your friend,” said Mr. War- 
ren. So the boy walked quietly beside him. 

** Where does your father live now ?” 

** He is dead.” 

This answer was expected. 

**Dead? Your mother, then— where does 
she live?” 

‘** She lives in Chopin Lane.” 

‘* How many are there of you ?” 


**There’s only one besides me—and he’s Paul.” | 


**Paul. That was your father’s name. Is he 
a news-boy too?” 

**Paul? He never gets out of the house. 
He’s always lame. It’s the rheumatism.” 

So they walked on together till they came to 
the “Emporium,” that great warehouse, stocked 
from top to bottom with toys, imported and do- 
mestic, sufficient to furnish ten hundred thou- 
sand nurseries with a year of bliss. 

Through the salesroom Mr. Warren led the 
way to the little nook in the rear, where his desk 
stood in those days. 

‘*Now,” said he, speaking very kindly, ‘‘sit 
down here and rest. Are you in the habit of 
going to the theatre ?” 

The boy replied that he had never been but 
twice before; which was true, of course—candor 


Things often happen- | 


He arose | 
The gentleman walked out first. 
Edward followed closely, frowning on the boys | 


How far do you want me to | 
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looked from his eyes, and that tongue had never 
tried prevarication. This night the boys had 
persuaded him to go with them, but he didn’t 
care for it. He had not much to tell about “ his 
folks.” It came out, however, that he supported 
his mother by selling newspapers and fruit, and 
that he did very well by it. 

When Mr. Warren told him that there was 
abundant work in his establishment for such a 
lad as he, and that he felt disposed to give him 
a trial, Edward, looking at the proposition from 

| his side, seemed to think there might be room 
| to question the merits of it. Then, said Mr. 
| Warren, 

| **How much do you make a week, when you 
| make most ?” 

|  ‘*Sometimes two dollars. 
| fifteen.” 

Edward made this statement with not a little 
| pride. 

** Well,” said Mr. Warren, ‘you shall have 
your two dollars if you are steady and industri- 
ous. And you will be learning an honorable 

| business that will help to make a man of you, if 
you've the mind.” 

‘*When do you want me, Sir?” 

**‘T want younow. That is, to-morrow morn- 
ing.” 

“IT was going to get an extra lot of papers. 
The Atlantic is just in.” 

‘*Never mind about the Atlantic. It will 
give you more work to do if you stay here than 
if you go into the street with your papers. I 
have just received my invoice of the goods she 
brings me.” 

** Then I'll come, Sir.” 
|  ** Bring your mother up here in the morning, 

at nine o'clock precisely, and we will make the 
arrangements.” 
| And this was the Edward Camp who was 
| now Mr. Warren's book-keeper. 
| It was a good thing the merchant had done. 
|'To pick a youngster up out of the mire is al- 
ways an act for his angel to smile upon. But 
to adopt—mark that word adopt—to adopt the 
| son of a man who had injured you, and do Sa- 
| maritan’s work fur him, this is high human serv- 
| ice, and Mr. Warren felt the refreshment thereof. 

He had his great reward, for this lad was no 
abject creature whom one must deal with ever- 
more in a pitying forbearance. He was a man- 
ly lad. His finest qualities had been evoked or 
evolved in this business of taking care of his 
mother, and of Paul, the little rheumatic. 
Thoughtful care of these had exalted him—had 
pinched back selfishness, so that love prospered 
finely. When the experience of days and weeks 
proved to him that he had leave to grow up there 
in the warehouse, and to enter the avenue of 
honor open before him, he sprang forward to- 
ward manhood with joy. There was no love, no 
service, he would keep back from his employer. 
He felt himself bought with a price. Felt it in 
the ardent heart of youth—betrayed it with the 
ingenuous pride and love of youth. 

Mr. Warren clearly perceiving all this must 


I have made two 
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needs deem that he had done a worthy deed, 
and take the pleasure of it. 

But then his life, his record, was made up 
of good things. Along the path he traveled he 
had vlanted seed that took root and flourished 
while he was yet in his prime. He could look 
back through ‘those avenues of shade and beau- 
tv, and remember when t»ey had been highways, 
deserts of dust and glare. 


You would rather not know about his hiding 
from the Lord God in the Garden! But that 
might be your loss. 

One stormy afternoon a carriage stopped be- 
fore his warehouse and a young man got out. 
This gentleman had on a water-proof cap and 
cloak, and there was something quite sovereign 
in his manifest indifference to the deluge of 
rain. Wheeling slowly about, he looked up at 
the lofty stone building as if making sure this 
was the very Emportom—then he said, 

‘‘Well, Miss Serene, I don’t see but I shall 
have to carry you across this pavement. 


| mother’s 


You 


might as well be set down in the middle of a | 


lake.” 

Then he leaned toward the carriage and took 
from the seat a satchel. 

“ Now,” 
have been nine, ten, or eleven years of age, stood 
on the carriage step. He picked her up in his 
arms and strode across the flagging to the ware- 
house. 

Opening the door of which he looked around 
him with wide open eyes, and said to the person 
who advanced toward him, 

‘*T am looking for Mr. Warren. Thomas 
Warren, Sir. This is his shop, I believe.” 

“Ttis his shop. Iam the man,” was the an- 
swer. And Mr. Warren looked at the child. 
It seemed hardly possible they had come there 
on a toy-hunt such a morning. Neither did 
the little girl look as if she was so exorbitant 
that the wonders of retail shops had been ex- 
hausted; her tyranny had certainly not har- 
nessed the horses such a morning for a drive to 
head-quarters. 

She looked timid rather than exacting, and 
as if she would sooner ask for love than for any 
thing else on earth, such was the grieved and 
sad expression of her countenance. 

When Mr. Warren made his answer all un- 
certainty passed from the stranger’s face, and he 
appeared the handsome, resolute man who thor- 
oughly understood the business he had in hand, 
and would see it was transacted to the end with 
all dispatch. 

‘*This letter is addressed to you, Sir, I be- 
lieve. I am John Eaton, barrister, from Green- 
field.” 

As he took the letter the gray eyes of Thomas 
Warren fixed upon the stranger as if he would 
search him through and through. He was visi- 
bly disturbed. Greenfield —he was familiar 
with that name, if not with John Eaton’s. 

He took the letter and opened it. It had no 
seal. The bearer then was probably not out- 


said he, and a little girl, who might | 
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side the secret of the contents. While he read 
the stranger led the little girl down the long 
aisle of the warehouse, and gave her liberty to 
look at all the wonderful things she saw around 
her. He then returned to Mr. Warren, who 
lookea up as he approached, and said, shortly, 

‘Of course you know the contents of this 


letter. I have never seen the child before. 


How do I know I am not now imposed upon ? 


Her name is Serene ? 
is brought here ?” 
‘*T was instructed, Sir, to bring her to her 
friend. Her mother put her into 
mourning before she died; for she said there 
was no one else to do it, and the child was to be 
orphaned! So I have brought her.” 
** Ah—her name—what did you say her name 


. 9 
s? 


Does she kuow why she 


** Serene Hall.” 

Mr. Eaton answered this question not very 
patiently. Mr. Warren turned away from him, 
and walked to the door of the warehouse, where 
he stood for some minutes looking out on the 
rain. John 
Eaton had meanwhile prepared himself, and was 
now first to speak. 

“You and I are strangers, Sir,” said he, with 
a certain lofty dignity calculated to influence the 
remainder of the interview. ‘I know nothing 
about this business in its collaterals. 
quested to bring the little girl to you, and have 
been paid for doing it. Since you acknowledge, 
or at least receive her, there is nothing left for 
me but to go about my business. You will find 
in this satchel letters and documents that will 
prove whatever you may desire to have proved. 


Presently he came slowly back. 


I was re- 


[ was instructed by the dying woman, who placed 


it in my hands, never for a moment to lose sight 
of it, and I have complied with her wish. The 
trunk is just inside there—that is all.” 

It seemed that he was about to go. 

‘* Stop, Sir,” said Mr. Warren, in a voice no 
man in his senses would have disobeyed. ‘‘I 
have not heard from Greenfield since I left the 
place nearly twelve years ago. Have you no- 


| thing to say for the town in such a length of 
| time ? 


I find something of an old interest re- 
vived, and would be glad to know how the peo- 
ple are prospering down there.” 

John Eaton was impressed by the countenance 
that was now turned full upon him. The clear 
light of those gray eyes he could not resist. He 
took off his water-proof cloak and hung it on a 
nail, then he sat down. The little girl was still 
occupied in the distance with all those curious 
sights. 

‘* Nothing except disaster to tell of,” said he. 
‘* We have had a good number of the plagues— 
fire, flood, and death—till it seemed as if there 
could be no end except in our extermination. 
This little girl’s grandfather, old Cyrenus Hall, 
was completely ruined before he died. Her mo- 
ther has had a terrible struggle the last four 
years. She was always fragile, and I think 
her troubles shortened her life. If the choice 
had been open to her, I believe she would have 
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come and brought the child to you herself, that 
you might have had no suspicion whatever in 
regard to her bequest.” 

**Then Cyrenus Hall—” began Mr. Warren, 
in avery hurried way quite unusual to him. 
But he could not ask the question on his lips 
about the old miller of Greenfield. 

‘*¢ Tf Hall could have lived,” said Eaton, “there 
would have been no mercy in it. But he is dead. | 
There is a great mercy in that. When a man | 
who has been calculating all his life gets to the | 





might almost have imagined that he was dis- 
pleased at the natural emotion she displayed, 
now that she was about to part with this friend. 

‘*There are papers in the satchel, as I said,” 
replied John Eaton. 

‘*Please give me your address, then,” said 
Mr. Warren. Eaton gave it. I may here state 
that on his return to Greenfield the barrister 
found a letter containing such a fee as was a 
novelty to him. 

So Mr. Warren was left alone with Serene. 


fitch that he can’t put two and two together, | Long after Mr. Eaton had passed beyond her 
time he was gone. Greenfield is full of disap- | sight her eyes seemed to be following him. She 
pointed people. But I don’t know a case equal | brushed her tears away quietly, as if they alone 
to his. He failed in mind, body, and estate. I) prevented her from still seeing him. She was, 
never knew of a ruin so sudden and complete.” | it seemed, so full of sorrow and endurance— 


Thomas Warren’s eyes flashed fire. He did | 
not answer the speaker; he turned to the child. 
‘Come here, Serene,” said he. He could en- 
dure to look at her after this report of venge- 
ance. 

One dead in prison—one in the chaos of his | 
ruin—there was certainly no reason why he 
should act his own avenger since the Lord him- 
self took charge of his enemies! 

Serene came when he called her. She had 
been taught obedience. Moreover, she had jour- | 
neyed from her mother’s grave, seeking the pro- | 
tection of her mother’s old friend. 

He surveyed her as she now approached with | 
no particular tenderness, but with interest—cu- | 
riosity. He looked into those blue eyes to see | 
if constancy was in her nature—if they made 
good the promise her loveliness gave of a lovely | 
character. He passed over her beauty—it was 
nothing. Under the show of it how much vir- 
tue was there? He was evidently puzzled by | 
what met his eyes. The spirit of Cyrenus Hall 
had not here a living witness; neither, so he 
judged, had the spirit of his daughter. 

Accustomed, in his much dealing with char- 
acter, to make rapid estimates, he hesitated 
here. He would be just, but not credulous. 
He believed that he could be forgiving even 
here. But while he sat gazing at Serene, and 
involuntarily smoothed the hair back from her 
forehead, her head suddenly bent over his hand; 
he seemed to feel a kiss upon it. Ah, how much | 
had he forgiven! Was a kiss a thing so com- 
mon he should lightly value it? so rare a thing | 
he could not apprehend its meaning? He drew | 
his hand away so quickly that the child was 
startled. 

He did not mind that he had frightened her, | 
perhaps did not observe it. He was thinking 
merely that he would be just—ay, more than | 
just. But from this quarter no gratitude, no | 
love. 

Mr. Eaton, perceiving that he had nothing 
more to do here, now rose again and put on his 
cloak. He had some business to transact in 
town, he said, and must leave for home in the 
earliest morning train. He stooped down and 
kissed Serene when he said this. 

‘*Was there nothing else—no word?” asked 
Mr. Warren, with his eyes on the girl. You 


| make you comfortable.” 


| hand when he opened the door. 


painful passions to behold in a child. 

‘¢ You are very tired and hungry, I dare say,” 
said Mr. Warren to her, with that degree of 
kindness she would have reasoned about ‘and 
rejected had she been older. He must speak 
kindly to an orphan child. In the hospital they 
all loved Mr. Warren. ‘‘You have made a long 
journey,” said he, ‘‘I must see what I can do to 
So saying, he went to 
his desk and was busy there for a few minutes. 

While he was locking the desk there was a 
ring of the door-bell, and a carrier came in. 
He was evidently expected. As he walked along 
the warehouse a cloud of perfume, as it were, 
rose up from the boxes he carried under either 
arm. 

‘Carefully, carefully,” called Mr. Warren to 
the clerk who received these boxes. An odor 
that made Serene turn pale and faint spread 
through the wareroom from that mere hasty 
transit. It brought tears to her eyes. It 
brought a day of burial back again; it exposed 
wreaths of flowers all pale that were lying, even 
now, on a coffin lid, and under ground. 

This gentleman, who was her mother’s friend, 


| who, however, asked no questions whatever about 


that mother, he had not ordered these flowers to 
be brought here for any funereal purpose, cer- 
tainly. He looked and spoke almost gayly to 
the man, who, for his part, had a wedding smile 
upon his sable face. 

The instant the flowers were brought into the 
warehouse, that instant a difficult point was set- 
tled—What should be done with this child ? 

“When you come back, John,” said Mr. War- 
ren to his man—‘“‘ you see that trunk there, take 
it down to White’s Garden and leave it. Tell 
him I sent it. He will understand.” Then 
turning to the little girl, he said, 

‘We will go now, Serene.” 

He had a large umbrella and the sachel in his 
He was going 
on in his usual direct way, no loitering, no fal- 
tering. Not an hour since he was quietly work- 
ing at his desk. A forgotten land—forgotten !— 
had sent him hostages since then, and he had 
other cares than he had dreamed of in this world 
for years. 

As he stepped out on the pavement and looked 
back, the young face, the slight shrinking figure, 
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appealed to him. What was passing through 
his mind she, of course, could not conjecture. 

It was merely a doubt whether he should 
take the child up in his arms and carry her. 
He found he could not do it. So he held the 
umbrella protectingly over her, mindful that she 
sh yuld be 
could screen her, and they walked down the 


screened from the storm so far as it 


street together. 

It was a long distance to White’s Garden. 
[he way was through many streets. By tl 
time they got there the little girl’s eyes were 
tired with looking, and her shoes wet through. 
She was silent all the way, for the gentleman 
said nothing to her. He seemed at times to 
iave forgotten her. But he had not. If they 
came toa patch of broken pavement where the 
rain had settled into pools no child’s foot could 
ford he lifted her across. But with a touch 
that did not invite her to cling to him. She 
might trust that he would safely get her over. 
She must depend then on herself. 
the feeling with whicl 
His company did not encourage her, though 
she might rely on him for guidance. 

White, who owned the green-houses and the 
garden, had no children and no wife. His sis- 
ter, who kept house for him, was likewise celi- 
She was a lady also, albeit without the 


1e 


Such was 
1 she walked by his side. 


bate. 
garniture or condition. 

Mr. Warren had often spoken with her, and 
often, as on this morning, had left large orders 
with her for the finest bouquets the hot-houses 
afforded. Festivals of charity, weddings, and 
funerals, among his workmen, were always re- 
membered in this way as well as in ways more 








substantial. 

For money, no doubt, for money, and the ten- 
derness in her heart, Alice White could be pre- 
vailed upon to receive this child until other paths 
should be opened for her. 

So Mr. Warren and the little girl came in the 
pouring rain to the garden gate, and the door 
of the green-house attached to the cottage being 
handiest, he opened it and let in Serene. He 
followed her and closed the door behind him. 

What a mysterious, wonderful place it seemed 
to her, as she looked up at the glass roof against 
which the rain was dashing, and along the aisles 
She had never seen so many flowers 
in her life! Surely it was some palace. Was 
this gentleman king here? Mr. Warren had 
gone forward immediately with strides to the 
farther end of the green-house, and left her 
looking at a vast flowering vine festooned along 
the roof. He now rang a bell. 

Immediately Alice White appeared, pretty as 
a flower, yet shrewdly discerning, as the soul of 
a successful business must needs be. When she 
saw that it was Mr. Warren who had arrived in 
such a rain storm, a change came over her face 
which a pleasant book had tranquilized. Had 
not his morning orders been answered to his 
mind ? 

For though this place was called Peter White’s 
Garden, here stood, in fact, the moving spirit 
Vor. XXVIII.—No. 167.—U vu 


of bloom! 
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and power of the establishment. What would 
the garden have been without her? It was she 
who took note of times and seasons, who made 
so thorough a study of the nature and habits of 
all the plants she dealt with. If there was any 
science in the gardening, and there was a deal, 


it all lay in her head, and was exhibited in her 
conduct of affairs, bulbous, tuberous, and other. 


Mr. Warren had first to express his satisfac- 





tion the manner with which his mornit r- 
ders had been attended to. He had then to 
proceed with the unfolding of this other business 
matter. He did it in the style peculiar to him 
self, explicitly, yet concisely. He wasted n 
one word. In half a dozen sentences Miss Alice 
was made to understand that Mr. Warren had 
} + 


brought with him a child whom he could n 
think of placing in the hospital with other or 





phans. A little girl, of whose existence he was 
ignorant an hourago. The mother of the child 
had sent her to him. She must be « ited. 
She must have a home. Would Miss Alice give 
her room in her pleasant cottage—let the child 
grow for the present here, among the flowers? 
To discover was Mr. Warren’s errand. It took 


Alice White a longer time to answer than Mr. 
Warren to ask this question. 


But he was patient, knowing what the end 
would be. It justified his expectation. Serene 
should remain here. She should attend Miss 
Gray’s day-school. She was to be subject t 





Miss Alice as if she were her child. Mr. War- 
ren thought six hundred dollars a small sum for 
one year of such privilege. But he was treat- 
ing with her in a business manner; money, he 


well knew, could not « xpress the obligation the 
child would be under, or himself, in the mother’s 
stead. 

These points arranged, Mr. Warren called, 
For a moment Alice White watched 
the child advancing from the distance, then she 
went to meet her. Her first words were, ‘‘ Let 
me see your feet, dear. My goodness! Mr. War- 
ren, they’re wet through.” 

** Yes, she needs attending to at once,”’ said 
Mr. Warren, readily accepting this opportunity 
| her trunk to be 
brought here. I trusted your answer, you see. 
We never need be in doubt about our friends. 
I couldn’t think of any one I would ask such a 
favor of except you and Peter. Good-by, Serene, 
you must be a good girl, and not trouble Miss 
Alice. You will have kind friends here. This 
is a beautiful place for one to grow up in among 
the flowers.” 

Was he really going? Had he actually said 
all that he had to say to her? He might have 
read that question in her startled and wondering 


** Serene.” 


of withdrawal. ordered 


eyes. 

There were a dozen reasons why he returned 
into the green-house in considerably less than five 
minutes after he had bidden Miss Alice and 
Serene good-morning. Two will suffice. 

The rain was pouring in torrents still, and he 
had noticed, when he took the satchel under his 
arm, that Serene looked at it as if, had she 
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dared, she would have objected to his carrying 
it away. 

This satchel, he now observed, was not one 
of the morocco affairs that can be purchased any 
where, it was of cloth and embroidered; evi- 
dently fashioned by a woman’s hands and taste. 
And it was not new. It might be a relic. 

So now in this shelter from the rain he would 
possess himself of the ‘‘ papers” addressed to 
him and restore the bag to Serene. 

In the bottom of the satchel, in which was 
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: a 
even in an emergency to aid in making up bou- 
quets of minor importance. It was wonderful 
to Peter to see how she did it, how deftly with 
almost no instruction. 

Once, twice, three times on her way to school, 


Serene carried a bouquet of her own culling and 


| arranging, and left it in the warehouse for Mr, 


Warren. 
find him. 


On neither of these occasions did she 
A big dog growled at her so fiercely 


|the last time she went in that she did not go 


stowed various articles of apparel, he found a | 


package—the ‘‘ papers aforesaid’”—not very vo- 
luminous certainly ; this package was addressed 
to him. He studied its address, he studied the 
impression of the seal. He found he could not 
break it. 

So he put it in his pocket and walked toward 
the hall. He intended to leave the satchel on 
the table, but he heard voices, and obeyed the 
impulse that led him across the hall to a closed 
door. With one hand on the latch he tapped 
on the panel, and while Miss Alice was begin- 
ning to say ‘‘Come in,” he, to her surprise, 
walked in. 

She was on the floor rubbing Serene’s wet, 
cold feet. She was warming the child’s heart 
still more effectually. 

Mr. Warren smiled, explained that he brought 
back the satche!, and went away with a picture 
in his brain. 

An acorn is a small matter; an oak ? 
insects; but the coral reef? 
ship; it sails upon destruction. 

So the little trunk packed by the dying mo- 
ther’s feeble hands was unpacked by Miss Alice ; 
ah, how the work of this world passes on from 
hand to hand under the eyes of God Almighty ; 
and into His hand perpetually; and the satchel 
was made void of contents. The trunk was 
stowed away, and the bag hung from a nail in- 
side of a dark closet door, which closet had so 
strong a smell of a multiplicity of herbs, pre- 
dominating above all blessed bergamot. The 
school suggested by Mr. Warren was found for 
Serene, not far away; her name was written 
down in the teacher's list, and ‘ called” every 
morning, with the names of thirty other little 
girls; and she was to be seen going up and 
down the street as the hours of school time and 
of dismissal were told. 

Through loneliness, grief, and home-sickness 
she passed. The cottage was long in coaxing 
her to let it look like home. Yet she dearly 
loved the garden. And the homely gardener, 
Peter, loved her, more warmly, not better, than 
Alice did; because she was always a surprise to 
him: out of her grave, sad moods how she would 
break, at times, for his quaint sake, with un- 
paralleled fun and laughter! Who, like her, 
could fill the pretty garden with lovely living 
things? Or like her endow the flowers, vines, 
and shrubs with special living qualities he could 
never lose sight of again ? 


Coral 
It is the stately 


| steadily at work, studious, well-contented. 


again. 

Now and then, at distant intervals, Mr. War- 
ren went down to the garden to inquire about 
the child. He generally made these visits dur- 
ing the school hours, very rarely he encountered 
her in person. The extent of what he desired 
to know concerning her seemed to be if she were 


And 


|of Miss Alice, whether she yet wearied of her 








By-and-by Alice dared trust her to clip the | 


stems of the dead leaves, to train the vines, or 


charge, or was dissatisfied with her engagement. 
As to the papers it came at last to be three 
years, and would soon be four, since they were 
placed in his hands, yet their seal was still un- 
broken. On the day they came into his posses- 
sion when he returned to the warehouse, after 
having disposed of Serene, he retired to his desk 
intending to investigate the package. But while 
he yet lingered over the address his purpose was 
changed. If you will burn the body of my 
friend bring back no urn of dust. My heart in- 
dignantly rejects this paltry evidence of all that 
was once glorious to me. Let him rest till the 
great conflagration, in which I also shall be con- 
sumed. 

Mr. Warren put away the roll; put it out of 
sight. Doubtless sometime it would be out of 
mind. 

Once he happened to arrive at the garden 
gate just as Serene was going forth to school. 
Of course it was a chance. He walked with 
her, and talked with her; and this might be re- 
ported as the only conversation into which he 
had ever entered with the child. 

It was about the school he questioned her ; 
her teacher, her lessons, her playmates. So it 
was but natural that he should speak at last of 
Greenfield and her former home. But natural 
that she should speak also of her mother, to her 
mother’s friend. Through his long silence she 
had been gaining courage for this, and her pu- 
pose was of such premeditation that the words 
she spoke sounded abrupt to him, even auda- 
cious, so determined they were. 

“Do you recollect my mamma yery well, 
Sir?” 

“Yes, quite well,” he answered; she did not 
mind his tone. 

“But it is a long time since you were in 
Greenfield, Sir.” 

‘* Twelve years, about.” 

‘* My papa died twelve years ago. 
ever see him, Sir?” 

** Yes; I knew him too. 


Did you 


I knew every body 


| in Greenfield twelve years ago.” 


These words, much more the way in which 
he spoke them, encouraged Serene to ask, 
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‘* Grandpapa, too?” 
‘©Yes; I came near to being a miller once. 
You wouldn’t suppose that. It was when I was 


a young lad, though. Every body fails at mill- 


ing, so it was a fortunate thing for me I got 
out of the business while I was young enough to 
Don’t you 


turn my hand to something else. 
think so?” 

“If you had staid in grandpa’s mill—I don’t 
know. It was his miller that ruined him—you 
wouldn't.” 

‘‘T should have made a poor one at it, I’m 
very sure of that. This place is pleasanter to 
live in, besides, than Greenfield ever was.” 

* Do you think so?” 

‘Certainly. Why, what is there in that 
little village ?” 

“It is such a pretty place. But I do not 
want to go back, indeed. There is only the 
grave-yard I would like to see if I should go. 
How do you remember my mamma, Sir? I 
have been trying to think how she must have 
looked so long ago. ButIcannot. I shut my 
eyes and think as far back as I can remember ; 
it is always like looking at the white flowers in 
the garden. They make me sad.” 

Now Mr. Warren was as well aware as you or 
I what it was that had opened Serene’s lips to 
speak thus. She had desperately seized hold 
of opportunity —was asking questions aloud 
which she had proposed to herself over and 
over again in solitude, waiting till he should 
come and talk to her about her mother, his old 
friend, and the past. The opportunity had sur- 
prised her, and if she had stopped to think of 
herself now, that attitude of that self would have 
surprised her. 

Not without an effort Mr. Warren answered, 
yet he answered kindly, 

**She was a very lovely woman when I saw 
her last.” 

“It was twelve years ago. 
sixteen,’’ said Serene. 

**Only sixteen—happy, and beautiful. Just 
what youth should be.” 

‘* She said, when she was talking about send- 
ing me to you, that the thought must have come 
from God, it made her so content. But I have 
been afraid you did not like it because I came. 
I wanted to say so, Sir. Miss Alice has been 
telling me about the hospital you built, and all 
the children there—it was so kind of you not to 
put me in with them! I think I shall be a 
good deal of help to Peter by-and-by, and I am 
trying to learn all I can at school. I am so 
grateful; but pretty soon I shall be able to take 
care of myself.” 

These words spoken, the reader knows how, 
Mr. Warren permitted her to speak to the end. 
In the first place, they surprised him so much 
that he had no words at command wherewith to 
interrupt her; secondly, he felt too much agi- 
tated by her agitation: the same storm dis- 
turbed the girl and the man. When he an- 
swered, it was with kindness and composure. 

**Yes, you are right about helping Miss 


She was just 
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Alice. You can make yourself useful to her in 
a great many ways. Idleness is sin. But you 
must consider that I feel I am the one benefited 
by being allowed to serve you. I am under 
great obligations to your grandfather for assist- 
ance he gave me when I was a boy; and it is 
good for me to be able to do you a kindness, 
So you must not think any thing more about 
that. You may study as hard as you please, 
though. It is a good thing to feel that you are 
able to help vourself in this world.” 

This was the longest and most confidential 
conversation that passed between Mr. Warren 
and Serene during the three years that followed 
her advent. 

Since then she had been growing every day, 
in various ways. He saw it from a distance, 
but laid no special stress upon the fact. 


When Mr. Warren walked out of the ware- 
house that night, displeased with the effeminate 
indication he discovered in the counting-room— 
namely, the flower-garnished desk, he went in 
the direction of White’s Garden, walking much 
as though he had a purpose. But before he 
came to the garden he turned back again. 

If he had gone on to the end what would he 
have discovered? Nothing. Peter making bet- 
ter provision for the security of certain outdoor 
plants against the night wind, that promised to 
be chill. His sister Alice sitting in the dark 
breathing in perfume and watching the fire-flies 
among the blossoms. A little while ago Serene 
had said, 

** Aunt Alice, may I walk a little way with 
Edward?” Edward was a distant cousin of the 
bachelor and old maid. There could be no ob- 
jection to Serene’s walking a little way with 
him. They all knew that the good lad might 
be trusted to the ends of the earth with any 
kind of treasure. 

“Don’t go beyond the square,” was her only 
caution ; for Alice had her theory about alanthus- 
trees, and the danger of walking in their shade 
by night. 

That was not the danger that would have oc- 
curred to Mr. Warren. 

So ‘‘the children” were now walking up and 
down the street, astonished at the bliss of finding 
themselves together and alone. 

They were talking about common things 
enough. About the wonderful cereus that 
opened last night—about the school, the ware- 
house, and the garden. But every word spoken 
by either was a marvelous item of talk. He 
thought so—so did she. The unfolding of an 
idea or sentiment seemed to the unfolder sacred 
and to the witness wonderful. 

While they stood for a moment outside the 
park, watching the fountain’s play in the moon- 

ight, they both turned at the same instant and 
looked behind them, and then at each other. 
Mr. Warren was going down whe street. He 
looked across as he went down, and his gaze 
seemed to fasten upon them determinedly, but 
he did not pause or turn. Only it was as if, by 


” 
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that mere glance of observation, some sharp, | love him too. Yes, I love him, Serene. I love 


enormous wedge had been driven in between 
them. 

At the same moment they began to walk in 
the direction opposite that in which he went. 
They were going home. They had meant not 
to go so soon. 

As they went forward their thoughts ran into 
the past. Edward said, ‘‘It seems to me, Se- 
rene, I must have known you all the same, if it 
hadn’t been for Paul. Do you think I would?” 
Before she could answer, he added, ‘‘ You don't 
know how often I think of the first time you left 
the flowers for him. He put them into a vial 
of water, and when I came home he sat holding 
it, and looking like a little lily himself.” 

. **Yes, alily of the valley. Just as sweet, and 
in the shadow of such good broad leaves, two 
leaves, your mother and you.” 

‘* Where did you see him? How did it hap- 
pen, Serene?” He spoke with such a voice as 
we hear when emotion has seized the speaker's 
soul, and left nothing audible but tenderness 
and love. 

‘“‘He was sitting on the door-step, and as I 
was running along I stumbled and fell; it was 
just before I came up to the house.” 

‘‘T remember.” He never could forget. ‘I 
think some angel must have been lying in wait 
there to bear thee up when thou didst dash thy 
foot against a stone.” 

“*T fell though, Edward, flat.” 

‘*Then it was a Providential tripping. But 
for that you might never have looked into our 
house and seen that little angel.” 

**Do you know, Edward, I feel like shouting 
every time I think of him. Iam so glad. How 
beautiful must heaven be to him! 
tiful was the glimps¢ we had of it from his bed- 
side when he was going! He can run, and not 
be weary. I think he will know my mother 
there. Do you?” 

‘That was one thing that made me feel so 
easy when I gave him up.” 

‘*Do you remember,” said Serene, after a si- 
lence longer than was usual between them—‘“ do 
you remember the day when I ran in with the 
bouquet, when the rain came down so sudden— 
do you remember that ?” 

‘*Can I ever forget it? You set me to think- 
ing such queer thoughts! You were afraid when 
I took you under my umbrella to the school- 
house.” 

‘* Not so afraid as I was once.” 

‘*When Mr. Warren took you to the Garden? 
The day you first came here?” 

“ec Yes.” 

** But he is a very kind man. 
man I ever knew. 
honorable.” 

**T know it. Do you love him, Edward ?” 

‘*T honor him, Serene, more than I can ex- 
press.” 

“Yes; but he is so great—you can’t love 
him.” 

‘** He is great, and I venerate him. 


The kindest 
The most just and the most 


But—I 


How beau- | 
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him as I never loved any man besides. 
do any thing for him.” 

‘* He won't let you, though. 
ie.” 

** Do you think so?” 

**Do not you?” 

“No.” 

‘*Tf you wanted to show your love to him any 
way, would he let you? Would he like it? 
Would he be g/ad about it? I think he wouldn't. 
I can not help that. "Tis no fault of mine. He 
don’t want me even to be grateful tohim. That 
makes me feel as if I must keep a strict account 
of every thing he does for me, so I can pay him 

| back again. But I would never think of trying 
to pay Aunt Alice. She lets me love her. So 
we are even. What made you think I was 
afraid of you that day ?” 

‘* Afraid of me! I never thought that, Se- 
rene. I felt proud, I can tell you, when I saw 
you stepping along in the overshoes I ran out 
and bought for you, since you had started for 
school without first looking aloft, or you would 
never have been so improvident. When I found 
you had left the money with mother to pay for 
them you don’t know how that hurt me.” — 

‘* Your pride, you mean, you proud boy !” 

*‘T mean me, just as if my mother had re- 
fused to take a little gift from me. It was all 
right, though, of course. I saw that long ago, 
and I’m glad you did it.” 

‘*T shall never forget how your mother look- 
ed when she made me sit down and put those 
shoes on my feet, nor how poor little Paul look- 

| ed, sitting there with the japonicas in his hand.” 

‘* How did she look, Serene ?” 

‘*As if I was her child, and must do just 
what she said. I wouldn’t have hindered her 
if Icould. It was so good to feel like a child 
to somebody.” 

‘*Dear child!” said Edward, in a tremulous 
undertone. 

They now walked on in silence, two fair and 
noble children, as full of love and adoration as 
two seraphs. At last they came to the garden 
gate. Serene said: 

‘¢ Will you come in and look at the baskets 
we have been covering with moss? There is a 
Madeira vine that has grown three feet in a week. 
You can see it stretch out its arms.” 

“Not to-night, Serene. I left the flowers 
you gave me on my desk. Don’t you think 
they will be lonely there ?” 

“Tt would be lonely to think of you down 
there with not a bit of bloom about you.” 

‘¢Some time when I have a garden of my 
own the flowers shall all be everlasting. They 

won’t fade.” 

‘“ Never!” 

How did the light laugh that accompanied 
this word fall on the ear of the man who paused 
suddenly in the shadow of trees over yonder— 
the witness of their parting? He invoked the 
flaming sword that should exile Edward Camp 
from that garden forever. 


I could 


He don’t want 
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Edward went home, thinking by the way of 
Mr. Warren as well as of Serene. Did this 
young man really love his benefactor? Love 
ean sacrifice without complaint, and perfect love 
without pain. Could he without complaint ? 

Mr. Warren went into his warehouse the next 
morning with determination. Edward was in 
the counting-room working at his books—but at 
play one might have deemed from the light of 
his countenance. He looked up and gave the 
morning salutation, full of deference and re- 
spect. when Mr. Warren came in, and continued 
his work without a moment’s delay. 

There were fresh flowers on the desk, culled 
that very morning. 

‘‘Tt is very close in here,” said Mr. Warren, 
walking to the window; “stifling! What kind 
of flowers are these? ‘They must be poisonous, 
from their sickening odor.” 

Edward did not smile. The displeasure he 
had seemed to foreknow was real. He took the 
offending vase of flowers quietly from his desk 
and locked it up in a closet. 

‘“*What do you mean by that?” asked Mr. 
Warren. 

“The flowers must not offend you, Sir; yet 
*y seem too pretty to throw away. [I'll take 
them home at noon.”’ 

Mr. Warren walked about, looked out of the 
window, whistled a strain. Presently he came 
back toward the desk, and asked, with a good 
show of indifference, 

‘“‘ Edward, how old are you ?” 

‘* Twenty, Sir.” 

‘*Have you had any guardian except your 
nother ?” 

** None, Sir.” 

** Never had ?” 

‘**T ought to except yourself, Sir. 
that.” 

‘**T always hoped you would consider my in- 
terest in you more than that of an ordinary em- 
ployer.” 

**T always have.” 

Edward spoke with warmth. At that in- 
stant he recalled last night’s words, ‘‘ Do you 
love him? He won't let you!” He was ready 
with a “Yes” still more emphatic than last 
night's. 

Mr. Warren now walked twice across the 
room before he stood, and said, 

‘**There was a young girl, a mere child, put 
into my keeping, whom I have left with Alice 
White for some time back. Do you know about 
her?” 

** Yes, Sir, I know about her.” 

Mr. Warren now spoke hurriedly ; he did not 
invite or wish a farther confession. 

“So I have heard,” said he. ‘‘I learned 
that you were in the habit of walking about 
with her a good deal. It will do you no good, 
but it wild do you harm. It will distract your 
thoughts from business. You have plenty of 
things to think of and attend to that belong to 
you. Your mother depends upon you, and you 
have your own way to make. You ought not 





I may say 


under new obligations for ten 





to place yourself 
years at least. I don’t want to see your pros- 
pects jeopardized by any rash acts or engage- 
ments. I design to carry out the purpose I have 
cherished since I first had any dealings with 
you. You understand. 
visits or walks to be continued.” 


I do not wish these 


Gratitude and honor to wage war with love! 
Edward was dumb. 

‘* What do you determine ? 
ren, at length. 


‘*T have no choice, Sir,” 


* asked Mr. War- 


said Edward; ‘‘if 
she were not your ward and charge, then—” 

** Then—well ?” 

‘“Then I should have to decide, Sir, between 
my love for her and her love for me, and her 
dependent condition, and the gratitude I owe 
you for placing me where it was possible to ob- 
tain such a love.” 

** How long would that take you?” 

**God knows. But she is your ward. 

“T have never found that gratitude hindered 
a person from any course of conduct he pre- 
ferred. This business between you and me 
must be fair and open, Edward. If you stay 
here those walks and visits must not be con- 
tinued.” 

** Very well, Sir.” 

‘¢You must cease to think of her.” 

sete may be possible—” 

**Possible! Let me tell you, boy, if ever 
you owed me gratitude it is at this moment. I 
have been accustomed to think of you asa strong 
man—” 

‘* But 
it not frightful to take the life out of a man?” 

A blow would not have fallen so truly and 
heavily as these words on Mr. Warren. 

He stood up as if he had been thrown. 

“You will not talk that way, because you 
won't feel that way, six months from now. I 
The least 
misstep here may blight your life as mine was 
blighted. So Iam willing to seem even cruel 
and harsh, even tyrannical, to-day, if you will 
love me the better for it hereafter.” 

‘*Love”—he used that word! The great 
word that had not for years been upon his lips, 
he seemed to take it now, and kneel with it be- 
fore the young man, who stood erect yet sub- 
missive, listening with terror to the gentle and 
entreating voice that doomed him. 

How long before chaos when you have ex- 
tinguished the sun? 


Sir! do you not—does it not seem—is 





want to save you from foolishness. 


Miss Alice said, ‘‘I don’t know but it’s the 
green-house, or working too much in the gar- 
den. Something is the matter with Serene.” 

She said this to Peter. Peter the innocent 
thereupon used various soft devices for keeping 
Serene out of the garden, and for excluding 
her from the hot-houses. In vain—she smiled 
down his barriers, and walked through triumph- 
ant; yet, it must be said, not very loftily: she 
had, in fact, something besides victory over Pe- 
ter to reflect upon in these days. 
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By-and-by Miss Alice, in a sort of despera- 
tion, went further—even to the warehouse. She 
had been troubled day and night for weeks past 
by Serene’s silence, her sadness, and the hard 
work she made of study. Early in the morn- 
ing, late at night, she was poring over her 
school-books. It was killing her. 
what did she mean by it? 
Warren look into this business ? 

Mr. Warren had been reading a brief biog- 
raphy of himself in a religious newspaper that 
morning. It seemed he was a saint. He had 


Besides, 


blushed when he read the sketch, and he blush- | 


ed now when he listened to Alice White’s re- 
port. 

**T must see to that,” he said; and Alice re- 
quired for her satisfaction nothing more than 
this. Any thing that Mr. Warren promised to 
**see to” was predestined to ‘‘ come right.” 


What was he going to see to? How long 


his sense of justice would maintain itself against | 


such enemies to his peace as had arisen in these 


children, who owed to him whatever of happi- | 


ness or misery they at present found in life. 


To such a pass as this his forgiveness of in- | 


juries had brought him. The man’s foes were 
now of his own household. He was enslaved 
of the justice he had thought to nobly serve. 
He stood on the threshold of heaven and knew 
it not. Michael, with a sword, was on his left 
hand ; Gabriel, with a crown, upon his right. 
Which should advance nearer ? 

But the thing he ‘‘ must see to”’ he let see to 


itself—not from indifference or forgetfulness. | 


He held that certain evils are fostered by reput- 
ed remedial agents. That these two should 
love each other was an evil. Why? Because 
he had forgiven Edward’s father, and loved the 
youth as a son, and_intended that he should be 
his heir. Because he had not forgiven Serene’s 
mother, though he said he had, and did not love 
the girl as he would love a daughter. 
cient reasons for the unsuspected means em- 


ployed to keep himself informed of all that pass- | 


ed between these two after his interdict. Was 
he satisfied when he had proved to himself that 
as much passed between them as between the 
inmates of two graves? He could not ask for 
obedience more implicit than was vielded to his 
wish, nor for surer evidences than he had of 
honor kept bright, and by nature incorruptible. 
Was he satisfied ? 


One day Serene came to him with an open 
letter and various explanations, to the effect, an- 
nounced with all simplicity, that her offer of 
service in a distant school had been accepted by 
the principal, Miss Gray’s recommendation be- 
ing deemed all-sufficient. And now, in conse- 
quence, she was to begin her duties within a 
month, at the incredible salary of three hundred 
dollars! Yes, Sir! Three hundred dollars! 

** Because,” she explained, the instant he had 
finished his letter, before he could speak a word, 
‘“*it is what I have always wanted to do. I al- 
ways meant to teach, you know. It is what I 


Would not Mr. | 


Suffi- | 


jused to talk about with my mother. I shal] 
like it ever so much. And I owe it all to you, 
Sir, that Iam the least bit competent.” Again, 
| as once before, she stooped and kissed his hand. 
| That hand was holding, somewhat tremulously. 
the letter she had given him. He did not with- 
| draw it suddenly, as once. He said, gravely, 
“If you have been thinking of this such a 
| while, and even negotiating, it seems, I would 
not have taken it amiss if you had let me know. 
| I assure you I would not have abused such con- 
fidence.” 

**Oh, Mr. Warren!” 

**T am not surprised, though, at your desir 
| for independence—I mean, independence of me.’ 
| ‘No, no, indeed; I assure you that is n 
| it!” exclaimed Serene. 
| .He understood that it was not only her in- 
tention to argue that point with him, but also t 
| hold fast her purpose, and he went on: 

‘** The only thing is, you have just the amount 
of energy and strength to make you an invalid 
for life, after you have gone through with a 
little service of this sort. I have seen it tried. 
A very little will be sufficient for you, Serene. 
Do you think I can consent to suicide ?” 

Tears filled Serene’s eyes. She looked crush- 
ed. She stood dumb. It was evident that she 
knew not what to do. What should she do? 
Resist? Resent? Rebel? She seemed terri- 
fied, yet not at him: at her loneliness, her help- 
lessness; at the fate standing with hidden face, 
| but hand laid strongly upon her. 

**Oh,”’ she cried, ‘‘if [had but my mother to 
advise me!” 

It was that outbreak of weakness, that voice of 
despair, that overwhelmed decision and strength. 
It pierced Mr. Warren through heart and soul 
It seemed to snatch him up from his firm foun- 
dations, and sweep him onward to the Judgment 
Throne. They called him a just man. Just 
man he was. But here was a just God! He 
forgot his rights, his wrongs ; forgot that he had 
loved with passion in his youth, and won and 
lost; forgot that after his marriage was con- 
fessed the father of his bride, Cyrenus Hall, di- 
vorced his daughter from him, and found a court 
to substantiate his decree ; forgot that his wife's 
weakness was sin, and that her fear was treach- 
ery; forgot that only in the hour of her death 
she gave his child to him. He knew but this, 
that he was in the hands of Love, the Avenger, 
| and he said: ‘‘ Serene, you have your father, if 

you have not your mother, to advise you. My 
child, read this letter. Tell me if you have not 
both.” 

And, well knowing what he did, he actually 
gave into the girl’s hands the letter Serene had 
seen her mother writing to ‘‘ her old friend” in 
the days when she was dying. 

So he stood up again before the Lord God in 
the Garden. The flaming sword need guard 
its gates no more. Edward was free to enter. 

Passion-flowers and roses arch above the lily. 
Where Love stands Avenged and Avenger, there 
is the Court of Heaven. There are the Angels. 
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CHAPTER I. 
THB FAMILY TREE. 


bl plague my wife, who does not understand 


pleasantries in the matter of pedigree, I 
once drew a fine family tree of my ancestors, 
with Claude Duval, captain and highwayman, 
sus. per coll. in the reign of Charles II., dan- 
gling from a top branch. But this is only my 
joke with her High Mightiness my wife, and his 
Serene Highness my son. None of us Duvals 
have been susp rcollated to my knowledge. As 
a boy, I have tasted a rope’s-end often enough, 
but not round my neck: and the persecutions 
endured by my ancestors in France for our Prot- 
estant religion, which we early received and 
steadily maintained, did not bring death upon 
us, as upon many of our faith, but only fines and 
poverty, and exile from our native country. 
The world knows how the bigotry of Lewis 
XIV. drove many families out of France into 
England, who have become trusty and loyal sub- 
jects of the British crown. Among the thou- 
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ng persons, which could hardly have been better att 


nt as it is and must ever remain, it must 





nd a place in 
JUVAL. 


sand fugitives were my grandfather and his wife 
They settled at Winchelsea, ] 


there has been a French church ever since Queen 


in Sussex, where 


Bess’s time, and the dreadful day of Saint Bar- 

Three miles off, at Rye, is another 

colony and church of our people; another ister 

Burg, where, under Britannia’s shelter buck- 
] 


tholomew. 


ler, we have been free to exercise our father's . 
worship, and sing the songs of our Zion. 

My grandfather was elder and precentor of 
the church of Winchelsea, the pastor being Mon- 
sieur Denis, father of Rear-admiral Sir Peter 
Denis, Baronet, my kind and best patron. He 
sailed with Anson in the fi 1 








nous Cent , and 





obtained his first promotion through that great 


£ 
seaman: and of course you will all remember 
that it was Captain Denis who brought our good 
Queen Charlotte to England (7th September, 
1761) after a stormy passage of nine days, from 
Stade. Asa child I was taken to his house i 
Great Ormond Street, Queen Square, London, 

and also to the admiral’s country seat, Valence, 

near Westerham, in Kent, where Colonel Wolf a 
lived, father of the famous General James Wolfe, : 
the glorious conqueror of Quebec.* 





My father, who was of a wandering dispos 
tion, happened to be at Dover in the yi 
when the Commissioners passed through, who 





were on their way to sign the Tre aty of Peace, 





known as the Peace of Paris. le had parted, : 
after some hot words, I believe, from his mother, ) 
who was, like himself, of a quick temper, and § 
he was on the look-out for employment whe ; 
Fate threw these gentlemen in his way. Mr. 

Duval spoke English, French, and Ge in, his : 


parents being of Alsace, and Mr. havir : 
need of a confidential person to attend l 
was master of the k 
himself, and was ac 





nguages, my father offered 
: 


epted mait iV thre ugh th 





( 
good offices of Captain Denis, our patron, whos 
ship was then in the Downs. Seing at Paris, 
father must needs visit Alsace, our native coun- 
try, and having scarce one guinea to rub against 


: 


another, of course chose to fall in love with my 
mother and marry her out of hand. Mons. m« 
pére, I fear, was but a prodigal ; but he was his 

* I remember a saying of G Aug-st—s S-lw-n, Eeq 
regarding the General, which has not been told, a ra 
I know, in the anecdotes. A Macaroni guardsman, speak 
ing of Mr. Wolfe, asked, ** Was he a Jew? Wolfe was a 
Jewish name. “Certainly,” says Mr. S-lw-n, * Mr, 
Wolfe was the Height of Abraham.” 
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parents’ only living child, and when he came 
home to Winchelsea, hungry and penniless, with 
a wife in his hand, they killed their fattest calf, 
and took both wanderers in. A short while after 
her marriage my mother inherited some prop- 
erty from her parents in France, and most ten- 
derly nursed my grandmother through a long 
illness, in which the good lady died. Of these 
matters I knew nothing personally, being at the 
time a child two or three years old; crying and 
sleeping, drinking and eating, growing, and hav- 
ing my infantile ailments, like other little dar- 
lings. 

A violent woman was my mother, jealous, hot, 
and domineering, but generous and knowing how 
to forgive. I fancy my papa gave her too many 
opportunities of exercising this virtue, for, during 
his brief life, he was ever in scrapes and trouble. 
He met with an accident when fishing off the 
French coast, and was brought home and died, 
and was buried at Winchelsea; but the cause of 
his death I never knew until my good friend Sir 
Peter Denis told me in later years, when I had 
come to have troubles of my own. 

I was born on the same day with His Royal 
Highness the Duke of York, viz. the 13th of 
August, 1763, and used to be called the Bishop 
of Osnaburg by the boys in Winchelsea, where 
between us French boys and the English boys I 
promise you there was many a good battle. 


> 
3C- 


sides being ancien and precentor of the French 
chureh at Winchelsea, grandfather was a perru- 
quier and barber by trade, and, if you must know 


it, I have curled and powdered a gentleman’s 
head before this, and taken him by the nose and 
shaved him. Ido not brag of having used lather 
and brush: but what is the use of disguising any 
thing? Tout se sgait, as the French have it, and 
a great deal more too. ‘There is Sir Humphrey 
Howard, who served with me second-lieutenant 
in the Meleager—he says he comes from the 
N—f-lk Howards; but his father was a shoe- 
maker, and we always called him Humphrey 
Snob in the gun-room. 

In France very few wealthy ladies are accus- 
tomed to nurse their children, and the little 
ones are put out to farmers’ wives, and healthy 
nurses, and perhaps better cared for than by 
their own meagre mothers. My mother’s mo- 
ther, an honest farmer’s wife in Lorraine (for I 
am the first gentleman of my family, and chose 
my motto* of fecimus ipsi not with pride, but with 
humble thanks for my good fortune), had brought 
up Mademoiselle Clarisse de Viomesnil, a Lor- 
raine lady, between whom and her foster-sister 
there continued a tender friendship long after 
the marriage of both. Mother came to England 
the wife of Monsieur mon papa; and Mademoi- 
selle de Viomesnil married in her own country. 
She was of the Protestant branch of the Vio- 
mesnil, and all the poorer in consequence of her 
parents’ fidelity to their religion. Other mem- 





* The admiral insisted on taking or on a bend sable, 
three razors displayed proper, with the above motto. The 
family have adopted the mother’s coat of arms. 
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bers of the family were of the Catholic religion, 
and held in high esteem at Versailles. 

Some short time after my mother’s arrival in 
England she heard that her dear foster-sister 
Clarisse was going to marry a Protestant gentle- 
man of Lorraine, Vicomte de Barr, only son of 
M. le Comte de Saverne, a chamberlain to his 
Polish Majesty King Stanislas, father of th 
French Queen. M. de Saverne, on his son's 
matriage, gave up to the Vicomte de Barr his 
house at Saverne, and here for a while the new- 
ly-married couple lived. Ido not say the yom 
couple, for the Vicomte de Barr was five-and- 
twenty years older than his wife, who was but 
eighteen when her parents married her. As 
my mother’s eyes were very weak, or, to say 
truth, she was not very skillful in reading, it 
used to be my lot as a boy to spell out my lady 
Viscountess’s letters to her sur de lait, her good 
Ursule: and many a smart rap with the rolling- 
pin have I had over my noddle from mother as 
I did my best to read. It was a word and a 
blow with mother. She did not spare the rod 
and spoil the child, and that I suppose is the 
reason why I am so well grown—six feet two in 
my stockings, and fifteen stone four last Tues- 
day, when I was weighed along with our pig. 
Mem.—My neighbor's hams at Rose Cottage are 
the best in all Hampshire. 

I was so young that I could not understand 
all I read. But I remember mother used to 
growl in her rough way (she had a grenadier 
height and voice, and a pretty smart pair of 
black whiskers too)—my mother used to cry 
out, ‘*She suffers—my Biche is unhappy—sh 
has got a bad husband. He is abrute. All men 
are brutes;” and with this she would glare at 
grandpapa, who was a very humble little man, 
and trembled before his bru, and obeyed her 
most obsequiously. Then mother would vow 
she would go home, she would go and succor 
her biche ; but who would take care of these two 
imbeciles? meaning me and my grandpapa. Be- 
sides, Madame Duval was wanted at home. She 
dressed many ladies’ heads, with very great taste, 
in the French way, and could shave, friz, cut 


the 


| hair, and tie a queue along with the best barber 


in the county. Grandfather and the apprentice 
wove the wigs; when I was at home I was too 
young for that work, and was taken off from it, 
and sent toa famous good school, Pocock’s gram- 
mar-school at Rye, where I learned to speak 
English like a Briton—born as Iam—and not as 
we did at home, where we used a queer Alsatian 
jargon of French and German. At Pocock’s I 
got a little smattering of Latin, too, and plenty 
of fighting for the first month ortwo. Iremem- 
ber my patron coming to see me in uniform, blue 
and white laced with gold, silk stockings and 
white breeches, and two of his officers along 
with him. ‘* Where is Denis Duval?” says he, 
peeping into our school-room, and all the boys 
looking round with wonder at the great gentle- 
man. Master Denis Duval was standing on a 
bench at that very moment for punishment for 
fighting I suppose, with a black eye as big as an 
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omelette. “Denis would do very well if he 
would keep his fist off other boys’ noses,” says 
the master, and the captain gave me a seven- 
shilling piece, and I spent it all but twopence 
fore the night was over, I remember. While 

I was at Pocock’s I boarded with Mr. Rudge, a 
tradesman, who besides being a grocer at Rye 
3 in the sea-faring way, and part owner of a 
and he took some very queer fish 
He was a 
f man among the Wesleyans, and I attended 

his church with him, not paying much attention 


ng-boat ; 


3 nets, as you shall hear soon. 


those most serious and sacred things in my 
years, when I was a thoughtless boy, caring 


- nothing but lollipops, hoops, and marbles. 


Captain Denis was a very pleasant, lively gen- 
tleman, and on this day he asked the master, 
} es, what was the Latin for a holiday, 
and hoped Mr. C. would give one to his boys. 


ir. Coat 
Of course we sixty boys shouted yes to that pro- 
sal; and as for me, Captain Denis cried out, 
‘Mr. Coates, I press this fellow with the black 
, and intend to take him to dine with 
he Star.” You may be sure I skipped 
bench and followed my patron. He and 
\is two officers went to the Star, and after dinner 
called for a crown bowl of punch, and though I 
would drink none of it, 
to bear the taste of rum or brandy, I was glad 
out and sit with 
seemed to be amused with my childish pfattle. 
Captain Denis asked me what I learned, and I 
} ged of my little learning: 
[ remember talking in a pompous way about 
Corderius and Cornelius Nepos, and I have no 
loubt gave myself very grand airs. He asked 
whether I liked Mr. Rudge, the with 
whom I boarded. I did not like him much, I 
said, but I hated Miss Rudge and Bevil the ap- 
prentice most because they were always.... 
here I stopped. ‘‘ But there is no use in tell- 
ing tal ** We don’t do 
that at Pocock’s, we don’t.” 

And what was my grandmother going to make 
of me? [I said I should like to be a sailor, but 
a gentleman sailor, and fight for King George. 
And if I did I would bring all my prize-money 
home to Agnes—that is, almost all of it, only 
keep a little of it for myself. 

** And so you like the sea, and go out some- 
times ?” asks Mr. Denis. 

Oh yes, I went out fishing. Mr. Rudge had 
a half share of a boat along with grandfather, 
and I used to help to clean her, and was taught 
to steer her, with many a precious slap on the 
head if I got her in the wind; and they said I 
was a very good look-out. I could see weil, 
and remember bluffs and headlands, and so 
forth; and I mentioned several places, points 
of our coast, ay, and the French coast too well 
I know. 

** And what do you fish for ?’ 
tain. . 

**Oh, Sir, I’m not to say any thing about 
!” on which the gentle- 


that, Mr. Rudge says! 
men roared with laughter. They knew Master 


never having been able 


the gentlemen, who 


to come 


dare say Ib in fact, 


grocer, 


ss out of school,” says I. 


. 


asks the cap- 


Rudge’s game, though I in my inn 
not understand it. 

** And so you won't have a drop of punch?” 
asks Captain Denis. 

‘No, Sir; I made 
I saw Miss Rudge so queer.” 

** Miss Rudge is often queer, 

‘* Yes, the nasty pig! And she calls names, 
and slips down stairs, and kn 
saucers about, and fights the 
but I mustn’t say 
tales, I don’t!’ 


In this way 


a vow I would not, when 


is she ?” 
ks the cups and 
apprentice, ¢ 
any thing more. I never t 
I went on prattling with my pa- 


bi 
tron and his friends, and they made me sing 


them a song in French, and a song in German, 
and they laughed and seemed amused 
antics and capers. Captain Denis walk 
with me to our lodgings, and l 
liked Sunday the best day of the 
every other Sunday—because I we 
early, and walked t 
grandfather at Winchelsea, a1 

And pray, Agnes ? 
name is Agnes Duval, and she sits at 
table hard by. The lot 
changed by knowing her. 
in life’s lottery is given ‘ 
What I have done (of any worth) has beer 
in trying to deserve her. I might hay 
ed, but for her, in my 
neither honest nor happy, but that my 
me. All I have 
her: but I pay with ali I have, and what c1 


ure can do more? 


hree miles t 


who, was 


humble native | 


gel yonder succored 


CHAPTER II. 


THE HOUSE OF SAVERNE. 


came from Al- 


sace, where her family occupied a much higher 
rank than that held by the worthy Protestant 
pastor from whom her humble servant is d 
scended. Her Viomesnil, h 
father was of a noble 


MADEMOISELLE DE SAVERN? 


mother was a 
Alsatian family, Count 
of Barr and Saverne. The old Count de Sa 
verne was alive, and a chamberlain in the court 
of his Polish Majesty good King Stanislas at 
Nancy, when his son the Vicomte de Barr, a 
man already advanced in years, brought home 
his blooming young bride to that pretty little 
capital, 

The Count de Saverne was a brisk and cheery 
old gentleman, as his son was gloomy and se- 
The count’s hotel at Nanci was one of 
His Protestant- 


He was even 


vere. 
the gayest of the little court. 
ism was by no means austere. 
known to regret that there were no French con- 
vents for noble damsels of the Protestant confes- 
sion, as there were across the Rhine, where his 
own two daughters might be bestowed out of 
the way. Mesdemoiselles de Saverne were un- 
gainly in appearance, fierce and sour in temper, 
resembling, in these particulars, their brother 
Mons. le Baron de Barr. 
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In his youth Monsieur de Barr had served 
not without distinction, being engaged against 
Messieurs the English at Hastenbeck and Lau- 
feldt, where he had shown both courage and 
sapacity. His Protestantism prevented his pro- 
motion inthe army. He left it, steadfast in his 
faith, but soured in his temper. He did not 
care for whist or music, like his easy old father. 
His appearance at the count’s little suppers was 
as cheerful as a death’s-head at a feast. M. de 
Barr only frequented these entertainments to 
give pleasure to his young wife, who pined and 
was wretched in the solitary family mansion of 
Saverne, where the Vicomte took up his resi- 
dence when first married. 

He was of an awful temper, and subject to 
storms of passion. Being a very conscientious 
man he suffered extremely after one of these 
ebullitions of rage. Between his alternations 
of anger and remorse his life was a sad one; 
his household trembled before him, and espe- 
cially the poor little wife whom he had brought 
out of her quiet country village to be the victim 
of his rage and repentances. More than once 
she fled to the old Count of Saverne at Nanci, 
and the kindly selfish old gentleman used his 
feeble endeavors to protect his poor little daugh- 
ter-in-law. Quickly after these quarrels letters 
would arrive, containing vows of the most abject 
repentance on the baron’s part. These mat- 


rimonial campaigns followed a regular course. 
First rose the outbreak of temper; then the 
lady's flight ensued to papa-in-law at Nanci; 


then came letters expressive of grief; then the 
repentant criminal himself arrived, whose an- 
guish and cries of mea culpa were more insup- 
portable than his outbreaks of rage. After a 
few years Madame de Barr lived almost entirely 
with her father-in-law-at Nanci, and was scarce- 
ly seen in her husband’s gloomy mansion of Sa- 
verne. 

For some years no child was born of this most 
unhappy union. Just when poor king Stanislas 
came by his lamentable death (being burned at 
his own fire), the old Count de Saverne died, 
and his son found that he inherited little more 
than his father’s name and title of Saverne, the 
family estate being greatly impoverished by the 
late count’s extravagant and indolent habits, 
and much weighed down by the portions award- 
ed to the Demoiselles de Saverne, the elderly 
sisters of the present elderly lord. 

The town-house at Nanci was shut up for a 
while; and the new lord of Saverne retired to 
his castle with his sisters and his wife. With 
his Catholic neighbors the stern Protestant gen- 
tlemen had little communion; and the society 
which frequented his dull house chiefly consist- 
ed of Protestant clergymen who came from the 
other side of the Rhine. Along its left bank, 
which had only become French territory of late 
years, the French and German languages were 
spoken indifferently ; in the latter language M. 
de Saverne was called the Herr von Zabern. 
After his father’s death, Herr von Zabern may 
have melted a little; but he soon became as 





| no good-will. 


moody, violent, and ill-conditioned as ever the 
Herr von Barr had been. 

Saverne was a little country town, with the 
crumbling old Hotel de Saverne in the centre of 
the place, and a straggling street stretching on 
either side. Behind the house were melan- 
choly gardens, squared and clipped after the an- 
cient French fashion, and, beyond the garden 
wall, some fields and woods, part of the estate 
of the Saverne family. These fields and woods 
were fringed by another great forest, which had 
once been the property of the house of Saverne, 
but had been purchased from the late easy pro- 
prietor, by Messeigneurs de Rohan, Princes of 
Empire, of France, and the Church, cardinals, 
and archbishops of Strasbourg, between whom 
and their gloomy Protestant neighbor there was 
Not only questions of faith separ- 


ated them, but questions of chasse. The Count 


| de Saverne, who loved shooting, and beat his 


meagre woods for game with a couple of lean 
dogs, and a fowling-piece over his shoulder, 
sometimes came in sight of the grand hunting 
parties of Monseigneur the Cardinal, who went to 
the chase like a prince as he was, with piqueurs 
and horn-blowers, whole packs of dogs, and a 
troop of gentlemen in his uniform. Not seldom 
his Eminence’s keepers and M. de Saverne’s 
solitary garde-chasse had quarrels. ‘‘ Tell your 
master that I will shoot any red legs which 
come upon my land,” M. de Saverne said, in one 
of these controversies, as he held up a partridge 
which he had just brought down; and the keep- 
er knew the moody nobleman would be true to 
his word, 

Two neighbors so ill-disposed toward one an- 
other were speedily at law: and in the courts at 
Strasbourg a poor provincial gentleman was like- 
ly to meet with scanty justice when opposed to 
such a powerful enemy. as the Prince Arch- 
bishop of the province, one of the greatest no- 
blemen of the kingdom. Boundary questions, 
in a land where there are no hedges, game, for- 
est, and fishery questions—how can I tell, who 
am no lawyer, what set the gentlemen at logger- 
heads? In later days I met one M. Georgel, an 
abbé who had been a secretary of the prince car- 
dinal, and he told me that M. de Saverne was a 
headlong, violent, ill-conditioned little mauvais 
coucheur, as they say in France, and ready to 
quarrel with or without a reason. 

These quarrels naturally took the Count de 
Saverne to his advocates and lawyers at Stras- 
bourg, and he would absent himself for days from 
home, where his poor wife was perhaps not sorry 
to be rid of him. It chanced on one of these 
expeditions to the chief town of his province, 
that he fell in with a former comrade in his 
campaigns of Hastenbeck and Laufeldt, an offi- 
cer of Soubise’s regiment, the Baron de la 
Motte.* Lamotte had been destined to the 
* That unlucky Prince de Rohan was to suffer by anoth- 
er Delamotte, who, with his * Valois” of a wife, played 
such a notorious part in the famous “diamond necklace” 
business, but the two worthies were not, I believe, re- 
lated.—D. D. 

















Church, like many cadets of good family ; but 
his elder brother dying he was released from 
the tonsure and the seminary, and entered the 
army under good protection. Mademoiselles 
de Saverne remembered this M. de la Motte at 
Nanci in old days. 
at he was gambler, intriguer, duelist, prof- 
ligate. I suspect that most gentlemen’s reputa- 
tions came off ill under the tongues of these old 
ladies, and Lave heard of other countries where 
mesdemoiselles are equally hard to please. ‘‘ Well, 
have we not all our faults?” I imagine M. de 
Saverne saying, ina rage. ‘Is there no such 
Are we never to repent, if 


I know he has led a 


He bore the worst of char- 


ters ; 





thing as calumny ? 


we have been wrong? 


wild youth. _ Others may have done as much. 
But prodigals have been ree laimed ere now, and 


I for my part will not turn my back on this 
” Ah, I wish he had!” De la Motte said 
to me myself in lat “but his 
fate, his fate!” 
One day, then, the Count de Saverne returns 
home from Strasbourg with his new friend; pre- 
3aron de la Motte to the ladies of his 
house, makes the gloomy place as cheerful as he 
can for his guest, brings forth the best wine from 
his cave, and beats his best covers for game. | 
myself knew the baron later; a 
handsome, tall, sallow-faced man, with a shifty 
a soft voice, and a grand manner. Mon- 
for his part was short, black, 








it was 


sents the 


some years 
eye, 
sieur de Saverne 
and ill-favored, as I have heard my mother say. 
But Mrs. Duval did not love him, fancying that 
he ill-treated her Biche. Where she disliked 
people, my worthy parent ,vould never allow 
them a single good quality; but she always 
averred that Monsieur de la Motte was a pertect 
fine gentleman. 

The intimacy between these two gentlemen 
increased apace. M. de la Motte was ever wel- 
come at Saverne: a room in the house 
called his room: their visitor was an acquaint- 


was 


ance of their enemy the cardinal also, and would 
often come from the one chateau to the other. 
Laughingly he would tell how angry Monsei- 
He wished he 
He 
gave quite good advice to Monsieur de Saverne, 
and pointed out the danger he ran in provoking 
so powerful an adversary. Men had been im- 
prisoned for life for less reason. The cardinal 
might get a /ettre de cachet against his obstinate 
opponent. He could, besides, ruin Saverne with 
fines and law-costs. The contest between the 
two was quite unequal, and the weaker party 
must inevitably be crushed, unless these unhappy 
disputes should cease. As far as the ladies of 
the house dared speak, they coincided in the 
opinion of M. de la Motte, and were for submis- 
sion and reconciliation with their neighbors. 
Madame de Saverne’s own relations heard of 
the feud, and implored the count to bring it to 
an end. It was one of these, the Baron de 
Viomesnil, going to command in Corsica, who 
entreated M. de Saverne to accompany him on 
the campaign. Any where the count was safer 


gneur was with his neighbor. 
could make peace between the two houses. 





DENIS DUVAL. 
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than in his own house with an implacable and 
irresistible enemy at his gate. M. de Savern 
yielded to his kinsman’s importunities. He 
took down his sword and pistols of Laufeldt 
from the wall, where they had hung for twenty 
He set the affairs of his house 
and after solemnly assembling hi 


years. in order, 


} 
ana 


s family, 
on his knees confiding it to the gracious prot 
tion of Heaven, h 
the French general. 
A few weeks aft 


left home to join the suite of 


r he left home—several years 
after his marriage—his wife wrote to inform him 
that she was likely to be a mother. The 
man, who had been very unhappy previously, 
and chose to think that his wife’s barrenness ws 
a punishment of Heaven for some crime of his 0 
hers, was very much moved by this announ 

I have still at 
and 


ment, home a Germai 


which he used, in which is written in 


German a very affecting 
him, imploring the Divine 
child about to be b 


prayer compost 
blessing 


rn, and hoping that tl 


fant might grow in grace, and bring ] m 
love and unity into the household. It would ap- 
pear that he made no doubt he should hav« 
son. His hope and aim were to save in « 


possible way for this child. I have read m 


letters of his which he sent from Corsica to 


wife, and which she kept. They were full 
strange minute orders as to the rearing and 
cation of this son that was to be born. He en- 
joined saving amounting to niggardliness in hi 
household, and calculated how much mi t be 
put away in ten, in twenty years, so that th 


coming heir might have a property 


his ancient name. In case he should fall in a 
tion, he laid commands upon his wife to purs 
a system of the most rigid economy, so that th 
child at coming of age might be able to appear 
In these letters, I re- 


member, the events of the campaign were dis 


creditably in the world. 


missed in a very few words: the main part of 


the letters consisted of prayers, speculations, and 
prophecies regarding the child, and sermon 
couched in the language of the writer's st 
creed. When the child was born, and a girl 
appeared in place of the boy, upon whom the 
poor father had set his heart, I hear the family 
were so dismayed that they hardly dared to 
break the news to the chief of the house. 

Who told me? The same 1 he 
wished he had never seen M. de Saverne; tli 
man for whom the unhappy gentleman, ordinari- 
ly reserved, had conceived a warm friendship ; 





man who sa 


the man who was to bring a mysterious calamity 
upon those whom, as I do think, and in his self- 
ish way, he loved sincerely, and he spoke at a 
time when he could have little:desire to deceive 
me. 

The lord of the castle is gone on the cam- 
paign. The chkételaine is left alone in her mel- 
ancholy tower with her two dismal duennas. My 
good mother, speaking in later days about these 
matters, took up the part of her Biche against 
the ladies of Barr and their brother, and always 
asserted that the tyranny of the duennas, and 
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the meddling, and the verbosity, and the ill- 
temper of M. de Saverne himself, brought about 


the melancholy events which now presently en- | 
The Count de Saverne was a little man | 


sued. 
(my mother said) who loved to hear himself 
talk, and who held forth from morning till night. 
His life was a fuss. He would weigh the coffee, 
and count the lumps of sugar, and have a finger 
in every pie in his frugal house. Night and 
morning he preached sermons to his family, and 
he continued to preach when not en chaire, lay- 


ing down the law upon all subjects, untiringly | 


voluble. Cheerfulness in the company of such 
a man was hypocrisy. Mesdames de Barr had 
to disguise their weariness, to assume an air of 
contentment, and to appear to be interested when 
the count preached. As for the count’s sisters, 


they were accustomed to listen to their brother | 


and lord with respectful submission. 
a hundred domestic occupations: they had bak- 


ing and boiling, and pickling, and washing, and | 
endless embroidery: the life of the little chateau | 


was quite supportable to them. They knew no 
better. Even in their father’s days, at Nanci, 
the ungainly women kept pretty much aloof 
from the world, and were little better than do- 
mestic servants in waiting on Monseigneur. 


And Madame de Saverne, on her first entrance | 
into the family, accepted the subordinate posi- 
tion meekly enough. She spun and she bleached, 
and she worked great embroideries, and busied 
herself about her house, and listened demurely 
while Monsieur le Comte was preaching. 


But 
then there came a time when her duties inter- 
ested her no more, when his sermons became 
especially wearisome, when sharp words passed 
between her and her lord, and the poor thing 
exhibited symptoms of impatience and revolt. 
And with the revolt arose awful storms and do- 


They had | 
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—so that I might be near Clarisse. I had to 
answer from time to time, and rubbed up my old 
seminary learning to reply to his sermons, | 
must often have spoken at random, for my 
thoughts were far away from the poor man’s 
radotages, and he could no more change my 
convictions than he could change the color of 
my skin. Hours and hours thus passed away. 
They would have been intolerably tedious to 
| others: they were not so to me. I preferred 
that gloomy little chateau to the finest place in 
Europe. To see Clarisse was all I asked. Denis! 
| There is a power irresistible impelling all of us. 
| From the moment I first set eyes on her I knew 
she was my fate. I shot an English grenadier 
| at Hastenbeck, who would have bayoneted poor 
| Saverne but for me. As I lifted him up from 
| the ground I thought, ‘I shall have to repent of 
ever having seen that man.’ I felt the same 
| thing, Duval, when I saw you.” And as the un- 
happy gentleman spoke I remembered how I, 
for my part, felt a singular and unpleasant sensa- 
tion as of terror and approaching evil when first 
I looked at that handsome, ill-omened face. 

I thankfully believe the words which M. de 
| la Motte spoke to me at a time when he could 
| have no cause to disguise the truth; and am as- 
sured of the innocence of the Countess de Sa- 
verne. Poor lady! if she erred in thought, she 
had to pay so awful a penalty for her crime that 
we humbly hope it has been forgiven her. She 
was not true to her hnsband, though she did him 
no wrong. If, while trembling before him, she 


’ 


| yet had dissimulation enough to smile and be 


merry, I suppose r_ preacher or husband would 
| be very angry with her for that hypocrisy. | 


| have seen a slave in the West Indies soundly 
| cuffed for looking sulky; we expect our negroes 


to be obedient and to be happy too. 


mestic battles ; and after battles submission, rec- Now when M. de Saverne went away to Cor- 
onciliation, forgivetiess, hypocrisy. | sica, I suspect he was strongly advised to take 








It has been said that Monsieur de Saverne 
loved the sound of his own croaking voice, and 
to hold forth to his home congregation. Night 
after night he and his friend M. de la Motte 


would have religious disputes together, in which | 


the Huguenot gentleman flattered himself that 
he constantly had the better of the ex-pupil of 
the seminary. I was not present naturally, not 


setting my foot on French ground until five-and- | 


twenty years after, but I can fancy the two gen- 
tlemen and madame the countess sitting at her 
tambour-frame, and the old duenna ladies at 
their cards, and the combat of the churches go- 
ing on between these two champions in the little 
old saloon of the Hotel de Saverne. ‘As I 
hope for pardon,” M. de la Motte said to me 
at a supreme moment of his life, ‘‘and to meet 
those whom on earth I loved and made unhap- 
py, no wrong passed between Clarisse and me, 
save that wrong which consisted in disguising 
from her husband the regard we had for one an- 
other. Once, twice, thrice, I went away from 
their house, but that unhappy Saverne would 
bring me back, and I was only too glad to re- 
turn. I would let him talk for hours—I own it 


that step by his friend M. de la Motte. When 
he was gone, M. de la Motte did not present 
himself at the Hétel de Saverne, where an old 
school-fellow of his, a pastor and preacher from 
Kehl, on the German Rhine bank, was installed 
in command of the little garrison, from which 
its natural captain had been obliged to withdraw ; 
but there is no doubt that poor Clarisse deceived 
this gentleman and her two sisters-in-law, and 


| acted toward them with a very culpable hypoc- 


risy. 

Although there was a deadly feud between the 
two chateaux of Saverne—namely, the cardinal’s 
new-built castle in the park, and the count’s ho- 
tel in the little town—yet each house knew more 
or less of the other’s doings. When the Prince 
Cardinal and his court were at Saverne, Mesde- 
moiselles de Barr were kept perfectly well in- 
formed of all the festivities which they did not 
share. In our little Fareport here, do not the 
Miss Prys, my neighbors, know what I have for 
dinner, the amount of my income, the price of 
my wife’s last gown, and the items of my son’s, 
Captain Scrapegrace’s, tailor’s bill? No doubt 
the ladies of Barr were equally well informed of 

















the doings of the Prince Coadjutor and his court. 
Such gambling, such splendor, such painted hus- 
sies from Strasbourg, such plays, masquerades, 
and orgies that took place in that castle! Mes- 
demoiselles had the very latest particulars of all 
these horrors, and the Cardinal’s castle was to 
them as the castle of a wicked ogre. From her 
little dingy tower at night, Madame de Saverne 
could look out, and see the Cardinal’s sixty pal- 
ace windows all aflame. Of summer nights 
gusts of unhallowed music would be heard from 
the great house, where dancing festivals, the- 
atrical pieces even, were performed. Though 
Madame de Saverne was forbidden by her hus- 
band to frequent those assemblies, the towns- 
people were up to the palace from time to time, 
and Madame could not help hearing of the do- 
ingsthere. In spite of the count’s prohibition, 
his gardener poached in the cardinal’s woods ; 
one or two of the servants were smuggled in to 
see a féte or a ball; then Madame’s own woman 
went; then Madame herself began to have a 
wicked longing to go, as Madame’s first ances- 
tress had for the fruit of the forbidden tree. Is 
not the apple always ripe on that tree, and does 
not the tempter forever invite you to pluck and 
eat? Madame de Saverne had a lively little 
waiting-maid, whose bright eyes loved to look 
into neighbors’ parks and gardens, and who had 
found favor with one of the domestics of the 
Prince Archbishop. This woman brought news 
to her mistress of the feasts, balls, banquets, 
nay, comedies, which were performed at the 
Prince Cardinal’s. The Prince’s gentlemen 
went hunting in his uniform. He was served 
on plate, and a lackey in his livery stood be- 
hind each guest. He had the French comedi- 
ans over from Strasbourg. Oh, that M. de Mo- 
litre was a droll gentleman, and how grand the 
** Cid” was ? 

Now, to see these plays and balls, Marthe, the 
maid, must have had intelligence in and out of 
both the houses of Saverne. She must have de- 
ceived those old dragons, Mesdemoiselles. She 
must have had means of creeping out at the 
gate, and silently creeping back again. She 
told her mistress every thing she saw, acted the 
plays for her, and described the dresses of the 
ladies and gentlemen. Madame de Saverne 
was never tired of hearing her maid’s stories. 
When Marthe was going to aféte Madame lent 
her some little ornament to wear, and yet when 
Pasteur Schnorr and Mesdemoiselles talked of 
the proceedings at Great Saverne, and as if the 
fires of Gomorrah were ready to swallow up that 
palace and all within it, the lady of Saverne sat 
demurely in silence, and listened to their croak- 
ing and sermons. Listened? The pastor ex- 
horted the household, the old ladies talked night 
after night, and poor Madame de Saverne never 
heeded. Her thoughts were away in Great Sa- 
verne; her spirit was forever hankering about 
those woods. Letters came now and again from 
They had been 
Very good. He was 
Heaven be praised ; and then the grim 


M. de Saverne, with the army. 
engaged with the enemy. 
unhurt. 


DENIS DUVAL. 








husband read his poor little wife a grim se 
and the grim sisters and the chaplain commented 
on it. Once, after an action at Calvi, Monsiew 
de Saverne, who was always specially lively in 
moments of danger, described how narrowly h« 
had escaped with his life, and the chaplain took 
advantage of the circumstance, and delivered to 
the household a prodigious discourse on dvath, on 
danger, on preservation here and hereafter, and 
alas, and alas, poor Madame de Saverne found 
that she had not listened to a word of the homi- 
ly. Her thoughts were not with the preacher, 
nor with the captain of Viomesnil’s regiment be- 
fore Calvi; Great 
Saverne, with the balls, and the comedies, and 
the music, and the fine gentlemen from Paris 


they were in the palace at 


and Strasbourg, and out of empire beyond th 
Rhine, who frequented the Prince’s entertain- 
ments. 

What happened where the wicked spirit was 
whispering ‘ eat,” and the tempting apple hung 
within reach? One night when the household 
was at rest and the infant had been nursed to 
sleep on its mother’s breast, that luckless wo- 
man laid the child in its cradle, and, muffled in 
cloak and calash, with a female companion sim- 
ilarly disguised, tripped silently out of the bacl 
gate of the Hotel de Saverne, found a carriole 
in waiting, with a driver who apparently knew 
the road and the passengers he was to carry, 
and after half an hour’s drive through th 
straight avenues of the park of Great Saverne, 
alighted at the gates of the chateau, where the 
driver gave up the reins of the carriole to a do 
mestic in waiting, and, by doors and passag« 
which seemed perfectly well known to him, th 
coachman and the two women entered the castle 
together, and found their way to a gallery in a 
great hall, in which many lords and ladies wer 
seated, and at the end of which was a stage, wv 
curtain before it. Men and women came back 
ward and forward on this stage, and recited a 


} 


ith 


dialogue in verses. O mercy! it was a comedy 
they were acting, one of those wicked delightful 


plays which she was forbidden to see, and whicl 
she was longing to behold! After the comedy 
was to be a ball, in which the actors would danc« 
in their stage habits. Some of the people wer 
in masks already, and in that box near to the 
stage, surrounded by a little crowd of dominoes, 
sat Monstigneur the Prince Cardinal himself. 
Madame de Saverne had seen him and his cav- 
alcade sometimes returring from hunting. She 
would have been as much puzzled to say what 
the play was about as to give an account of 
Pasteur Schnorr’s sermon a few hours before. 
But Frontin made jokes with his master Damis; 
and Géronte locked up the doors of his house, 
and went to bed grumbling; and it grew quite 
dark, and Mathurine flung a rope-ladder out 
of window, and she and her mistress Elmire 
came down the ladder; and Frontin held it, 
and Elmire, with a little cry, fell into the arms 
of Mons. Damis; and master and man, and maid 
and mistress, sang a merry chorus together, in 
which human frailty was very cheerfully depict- 
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ed; and when they had done, away they went 
to the gondola which was in waiting at the canal 
stairs, and so good-night. And when old Gé- 
ronte, wakened up by the disturbance, at last 
came forth in his night-cap, and saw the boat 
paddling away out of reach, you may be sure 
that the audience laughed at the poor impotent 
raging old wretch. It was a very merry play 
indeed, and is still popular and performed in 
France, and elsewhere. 

After the play came a ball. Would madame 
dance? Would the noble Countess of Saverne 
dance with a coachman? There were others 
below on the dancing floor dressed in mask and 
domino as she was. Whoever said she had a 
mask and domino? You see it has been stated 
that she was muffled in cloak and calash. Well, 
is not a domino a cloak ? and has it not a hood 
or calash appended to it? and, pray, do not 
women wear masks at home as well as the Ri- 
dotto ? 

Another question arises here. A high-born 
lady intrusts herself to a charioteer, who drives 


her to the castle of a prince her husband’s ene- | 


my. Who was her companion? Of course he 
could be no other -than that luckless Monsieur 
de la Motte. He had never been very far away 
from Madame de Saverne since her husband's 
departure. 
and guards, and locks and keys, he had found 
means of communicating with her. How? By 
what lies and stratagems? By what arts and 
bribery? These poor people are both gone to 
their account. Both suffered a fearful punish- 
ment. I will not describe their follies, and 
don’t care to be Mons. Figaro, and hold the lad- 
der and lantern, while the count scales Rosina’s 
window. Poor, frightened, erring soul! She 


suffered an awful penalty for what, no doubt, | dragons don’t know any thing about it. 
|they would scold if they did! 
|ennuient me, the dragons! 

verne, without knowing him, without liking him, | 


was a great wrong. 
A child almost, she was married to M. de Sa- 


because her parents ordered her, and because she 
was bound to comply with their will. She was 
sold, and went to her slavery. 
obediently enough. 
dried; if she quarreled with her husband, the 


two were presently reconciled. She bore no es- | 
pecial malice, and was as gentle, subordinate a | 


slave as ever you shall see in Jamaica or Barba- 
does. Nobody’s tears were sooner dried, as I 
should judge: none would be more ready to kiss 
the hand of the overseer who drove her. But 
you don’t expect sincerity and subservience too. 
I know, for my part, a lady who only obeys when 
she likes: and, faith! it may be it is 7 who am 
the hypocrite, and have to tremble and smile, 
and swindle before her. 


When Madame de Saverne’s time was nearly | 
come, it was ordered that she should go to Stras- 


bourg, where the best medical assistance is to be 
had: and here, six months after her husband’s 


departure for Corsica, their child Agnes de Sa- | 


verne was born. 
Did secret terror and mental disquietude and 
remorse now fall on the unhappy lady? She 


| Oh, how they weary me! 


In spite of chaplains, and duennas, | 


| before the paper. 


She lived at first | 
If she shed tears, they were | 
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wrote to my mother, at this time her only conf. 
dante (and yet not a confidante of all Ps “Oo 
Ursule! I dread this event. Perhaps I shall 
die. I think I hope I shall. In these long 
days, since he has been away, I have got so Ne 
dread his return that I believe I shall go mad 
when I see him. Do you know, after the battle 
before Calvi, when I read that many officers had 
been killed, I thought is M. de Saverne killed? 
And I read the list down, and his name was not 
there: and, my sister, my sister, I was not glad! 
Have I come to be such a monster as to wish 
my own husband...... No. I wish I was. [| 
can’t speak to Mr. Schnorr about this. He is 
so stupid. He doesn’t understand me. He is 
like my husband; forever preaching me his ser- 
mons. 

**Listen, Ursule! Speak it to nobody! I 
have been to hear a sermon. Oh, it was indeed 
divine! It was not from one of our pastors, 
It was from a good 
bishop of the French Church—not our Germa 
Church—the Bishop of Amiens—who happens 
to be here on a visit to the Cardinal Prince. 
The bishop’s name is M. de la Motte. He isa 
relative of a gentleman of whom we have seen 
a great deal lately—of a great friend of M. de 
Saverne, who saved my hushand’s life in the bat- 
tle M. de §. is always talking about. 

‘*How beautiful the cathedral is! It was 
night when I went. The church was lighted 
like the stars, and the music was like Heaven. 
Ah, how different from M. Schnorr at home, 
from—from somebody e/se at my new home who 
is always preaching—that is, when he is at home! 
Poor man! I wonder whether he preaches to 
them in Corsica! I pity them if he does. Don't 
mention the cathedral if you write tome. The 
How 
Oh, how they 
Behold them! 
They think I am writing to my husband. Ah, 
Ursule! When I write to him, I sit for hours 
I say nothing; and what I 
say seems to be lies. Whereas when I write to 
you, my pen runs—runs! The paper is covered 
before I think I have begun. So it is when I 
write to I do believe that vilain dragon is 
peering at my note with her spectacles! Yes, 
my good sister, I am writing to M. le Comte!” 

To this letter a postscript is added, as by the 
countess’s command, in the German language, 
in which Madame de Saverne’s medical attend- 
ant announces the birth of a daughter, and that 
the child and mother are doing well. 

That daughter is sitting before me now—with 
spectacles on nose too—very placidly spelling 
the Portsmouth paper, where I hope she will 
soon read the promotion of Monsieur Scape- 
grace, her son. She has exchanged her noble 
name for mine, which is only humble and hon- 
est. My dear! your eyes are not so bright as 
once I remember them, and the raven locks are 
streaked with silver. To shield thy head from 
dangers has been the blessed chance and duty 
of my life. When I turn toward her, and see 
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her moored in our harbor of rest, after our life’s 
ieckered voyage, calm and happy, a sense of 
immense gratitude fills my being, and my heart 
says a hymn of praise. 
‘The first days of the life of Agnes de Saverne 
were marked by incidents which were strangely 
areer. Around her little cra- 


to influence her « 
lle a double, a triple tragedy was about to be 


enacted. Strange that death, crime, revenge, 
remorse, mystery, should attend round the cra- 


: of one so innocent and pure—as pure and 
innocent, I pray Heaven, now, as upon that day 
when, at scarce a month old, the adventures of 
her life began. 

That letter to my mother, written by Madame 
de Saverne on the eve of her child’s birth, and 
finished by her attendant, bears date November 
295, 1768. A month later Martha Seebach, her 
attendant, wrote (in German) that her mistress 
had suffered frightfully from fever; so much so 
that her reason left her for some time, and her 
life was despaired of. Mesdemoiselles de Barr 
were for bringing up the child by hand; but not 
being versed in nursery practices, the infant had 
ailed sadly until restored to its mother. Ma- 
Madame 








dame de Saverne was now tranquil. 
was greatly better. She had suffered most fear- 
fully. In her illness she was constantly calling 
for her foster-sister to protect her from some 
ger which, as she appeared to fancy, men- 
aced madame. 


aan 


Child as I was at the time when these letters 

ere passing, I remember the arrival of the next. 
It lies in yonder drawer, and was written by a 
poor fevered hand which is now cold, in ink 
vhich is faded after fifty years.* I remember 
my mother screaming out in German, which she 
always spoke when strongly moved, ‘‘ Dear Heav- 
my child is mad—is mad!” And indeed 
that poor faded letter contains a strange rhap- 
sody. 


en, 


‘““Ursule!” she wrote (I do not care to give at 
length the words of the poor wandering creature), 
‘‘after my child was born the demons wanted to 
take her from me. But I struggled and kept 
her quite close, and now they can no longer hurt 
her. I took her to church. Martha went with 
me, and He was there—he always is—to defend 
me from the demons, and I had her christened 


Agnes, and I was christened Agnes too. Think 
of my being christened at twenty-two! Agnes 


the First, and Agnes the Second. sut though 
my name is changed, I am always the same to 
my Ursule, and my name now is, Agnes Clarisse 
de Saverne. Born de Viomesnil.” 

She had actually, when not quite mistress of 
her own reason, been baptized into the Roman 
Catholic Church with her child. 
when she so acted? Had she thought of the 
step before taking it? Had she known Catholic 
clergymen at Saverne, or had she other reasons 
for her conversion than those which were fur- 
nished in the conversations which took place be- 


Was she sane 











* The memoirs appear to have been written in the years 
*20,°21. Mr. Duval was gazetted Rear-admiral and K.C.B. 
in the promotions on the accession of King George IV. 
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tween her husband and M. de la Motte? In 
this letter the poor lady says, “‘ Yesterday two 
persons came to my bed with gold crowns round 
their heads. One dressed like a priest; 
one was beautiful, and covered with arrows, and 
they said, ‘We are Saint Fabian and Saint Se- 
bastian; and to-morrow tl 
Agnes: and she will be 
you there.’ ”’ 


was 


is 
at 


1e day of Saint 


church to receive 
What the real case was I never knew 


Protestant clergymen whom I saw in 


The 
ter-days 
could only bring his book to show that he had 
christened the infant, not Agnes but 
Martha Muller is dead. 


versed 


al 
Augustine. 
Lamotte, when I con- 
with him, did not touch upon this part 
of the poor lady’s history. I that 
the images and pictures which she had seen i 


conjecture 


in 
the churches operated upon her fevered brain; 
that, having procured a Roman Calendar and 
Missal, she knew saints’ days and feasts; and, 


re- 

sponsible for the actions which she performed, 
took hild to the 

baptized there. 

And now, no doubt, t 


not yet recovered from her delirium or quite 


she her ¢ cathedral, and was 


he poor lady had to 
The 

‘*demons” were the old maiden sisters left to 

She had to hoodwink the 


whe n she 


practice more deceit and concealment 


watch over her. 
Had she not done so before- went to 
Wherever 
the poor thing moved I fancy those ill-omened 
eyes of Lamotte glimmering upon her out of the 


the cardinal’s palace at Saverne ? 


darkness. Poor Eve—not lost quite, I pray and 
think—but that serpent was ever trailing after 
her, and she was to die poisoned in its coil. 


Who shall understand the awful ways of fate? A 
year after that period regarding which I write, 
a lovely Imperial Princess rode through the 
Strasbourg streets radiant and blushing, amidst 
pealing bells, roaring cannon, garlands and ban- 
ners, and shouting multitudes. Did any one 
ever think that the last stage of that life’s jour- 
ney was to be taken in a hideous tumbrel, and 
to terminate on a scaffold? The life of Madame 
de Saverne was to last but a year more; and 
her end to be scarcely less tragical. 

Many physicians have told me how often 
after the birth of a child the brain of the mother 
will be affected. Madame de Saverne remained 
for some time in this febrile condition, if not un 
conscious of her actions, at least not account- 
able for all of them. At the end of thre 
months she woke up as out of a dream, having 
a dreadful recollection of the circumstances 
which had passed. Under what hallucinations 
we never shall know, or yielding to what per- 
suasions, the wife of a stern Protestant noble- 
man had been to a Roman Catholic church, and 
had been christened there with her child. She 
never could recall that step. 
came over her as she thought of it—a great 
terror and a hatred of her husband, the cause 
of all her grief and her fear. She began to look 
out lest he should return; she clutched her 
child to her breast, and barred and bolted all 
doors for fear people should rob her of the in- 


A great terror 
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fant. The Protestant chaplain, the Protestant 
sisters-in-law looked on with dismay and anx- 
iety; they thought justly that Madame de Sa- 
verne was not yet quite restored to her reason ; 
they consulted the physicians, who agreed with 
them; who arrived, who prescribed; who were 
treated by the patient with scorn, laughter, in- 
sult sometimes ; sometimes with tears and ter- 
ror, according to her wayward mood. 
dition was most puzzling. The sisters wrote 
from time to time guarded reports respecting 
her to her husband in Corsica. He, for his 
part, replied instantly with volumes of his wont- 
ed verbose commonplace. 


was born to him; and presently wrote whole 
reams of instructions regarding her nurture, 
dress, and physical and religious training. The 
child was called Agnes? He would have pre- 
ferred Barbara, as being his mother’s name. I 
remember in some of the poor gentleman’s let- 
ters there were orders about the child’s pap, and 
instructions as to the nurse’s diet. He was com- 
ing home soon. The Corsicans had been de- 
feated in every action. Had he been a Catholic 
he would have been a knight of the king’s orders 
long ere this. M. de Viomesnil hoped still to 
get for him the order of Military Merit (the 
Protestant order which his Majesty had founded 
ten years previously). These letters (which 
were subsequently lost by an accident at sea*) 
spoke modestly enough of the count’s personal 
adventures. I hold him to have been a very 
brave man, and only not tedious and prolix 
when he spoke of his own merits and services. 

The count’s letters sueceeded each other post 
after post. The end of the war was approach- 
ing, and with it his return was assured. He 
exulted in the thought of secing his child, and 
leading her in the way she should go—-the right 
way, the true way. As the mother’s brain 
cleared her terror grew greater—her terror and 
loathing of her husband. She could not bear 
the thought of his return, or to face him with 
the confession which she knew she must make. 
His wife turn Catholic and baptize his child? 
She felt he would kill her, did he know what 
had happened. She went to the priest who had 
baptized her. M. Georgel (his eminence’s secre- 
tary) knew her husband. ‘The Prince Cardinal 
Was so great and powerful a prelate, Georgel 
said, that he would protect her against all the 
wrath of all the Protestants in France. I think 
she must have had interviews with the Prince 
Cardinal, though there is no account of them in 
any letter to my mother. 

The campaign was at anend. M. de Vaux, 
M. de Viomesnil, both wrote in highly eulogistic 
terms of the conduct of the Count de Saverne. 


Their good wishes would attend him home Prot- | 


estant as he was, their best interest should be 
exerted in his behalf. 
The day of the count’s return approached. 





* The letters from Madame de Saverne to my mother at 
Rye were not subject to this mishap, but were always kept 
by Madame Duval in her own escritoire. 


Her con- | 


He acquiesced in the | 
decrees of Fate, when informed that a daughter 
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The day arrived: I can fancy the brave gentle. 
man with beating heart ascending the steps of 
the homely lodging where his family have been 
living at Strasbourg ever since the infant’s birth. 
How he has dreamed about that child: prayed 
for her and his wife at night-watch and bivoua, 
—prayed for them as he stood, calm and devout. 
in the midst of battle. 

When he enters the room, he sees only two 
frightened domestics and the two ghastly faces 
of his scared old sisters. 

‘*Where are Blanche and the child?” 
asks. 

The child and the mother were gone. 
aunts knew not where. 

A stroke of palsy could scarcely have smitten 
| the unhappy gentleman more severely than did 
| the news which his trembling family was obliged 

to give him. In later days I saw M. Schnorr, 
the German pastor from Kehl, who has been 
mentioned already, and who was installed in 
the count’s house as tutor and chaplain during 
the absence of the master. ‘* When Madame 
de Saverne went to make her coucler at Stras- 
bourg” (M. Schnorr said to me), ‘‘I retired to 
my duties at Kehl, glad enough to return to the 
quiet of my home; for the noble lady’s reception 
of me was any thing but gracious; and I had to 
endure much female sarcasm and many unkind 
words from Madame la Comtesse, whenever, as 


h 


e 


The 


|in duty bound, I presented myself at her table. 


Sir, that most unhappy lady used to make sport 
of me before her domestics. She used to call 
me her jailer. She used to mimic my ways of 
eating and drinking. She would yawn in the 
midst of my exhortations, and cry out, ‘Oh, 
que c’est béte!’ And, when I gave out a psalm, 
would utter little cries, and say, ‘Pardon me, 
M. Schnorr, but you sing so out of tune you 
make my head ache;’ so that I could scarcely 
continue that portion of the service, the very 


| domestics laughing at me when I began to sing. 


My life was a martyrdom, but I bore my tor- 
tures meekly, out of a sense of duty, and my 
love for M. le Comte. When her ladyship kept 
her chamber I used to wait almost daily upon 
mesdemoiselles the count’s sisters, to ask news 
of her and her child. I christened the infant; 
but her mother was too ill to be present, and 
sent me out word by Mademoiselle Marthe that 
she should call the child Agnes, though I might 
name it what I please. This was on the 2Ist 
January, and I remember being struck, because 
in the Roman calendar the feast of St. Agnes is 
celebrated on that day.” 

Haggard and actually grown gray, from a 
black man which he was, my poor lord came to 
me, with wildness and agony of grief in all his 
features and actions, to announce to me that 
Madame the Countess had fled, taking her in- 
fant with her. And he had a scrap of paper 
| with him, over which he wept and raged as one 
demented; now pouring out fiercer impreca- 
tions, now bursting into passionate tears and 
cries, c@lling upon his wife, his darling, his 
| prodigal, to come back, to bring him his child, 
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when all should be forgiven. As he thus spoke 
his screams and groans were so piteous that I 
myself was quite unmanned, and my mother, 
who keeps house for me (and who happened to 
be listening at the door), was likewise greatly 
alarmed by my peor lord’s passion of grief. And 
when I read on that paper that my lady count- 
ess had left the faith to which our fathers glo- 
riously testified in the midst of trouble, slaug'- 
ter, persecution, and bondage, I was scarcely 
less shocked than my good lord himself. 

We crossed the bridge to Strasbourg back again, 
and went to the Cathedral Church, and, enter- 
ing there, we saw the Abbé Georgel coming out 
of a chapel where he had been to perform his 
devotions. The abbé, who knew me, gave a 
ghastly smile as he recognized me, and for a 
pale man his cheek blushed up a little when I 
said, ** This is Monsieur the Comte de Saverne.” 

“Where is she?” asked my poor lord, clutch- 
ing the abbe’s arm. 

‘*Who?” asks the abbé, stepping back a little. 

‘“Where is my child? where is my wife?” 
cries the count. 

‘Silence, Monsieur!” says the abbé. ‘‘ Do 
you know in whose house you are?” and the 
chant from the altar, where the service was being 
performed, came upon us, and smote my poor 
lord as though a shot had struck him. We were 
standing, he tottering against a pillar in the 
naye, close by the christening font, and over 
my lord’s head was a picture of Saint Agnes. 

The agony of the poor gentleman could not 
but touch any one who witnessed it. ‘*M. le 
Comte,” says the abbé, ‘‘I feel for you. This 
great surprise has come upon you unprepared— 
I—I pray that it may be for your good.” 


‘* You know, then, what has happened ?” ask- 
ed M. Saverne; and the abbé was obliged to 
stammer a confession that he did know what 
He was, in fact, the very man 
who had performed the rite which separated my 


had occurred. 


unhappy lady from the church of her fathers. 


“Sir,” he said, with some spirit, ‘‘this was 
a service which no clergyman could refuse. I 
would to Heaven, Monsieur, that you too might 


be brought to ask it from me.” 
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The poor count, with despair in his face, ask- 


ed to see the register which confirmed the news, 
and there we saw that on the 21st January, 1769, 


being the Feast of St. Agnes, the noble lady, 
Clarisse, Countess of Saverne, born de Viomes- 
nil, aged twenty-two years, and Agnes, only 


daugliter of the same Count of Saverne and 
Clarisse his wife, were baptized and received 
into the Church in the presence of two witnesses 


(clerics), whose names were signed. 


The poor count knelt over the registry book | 
with an awful grief in his face, and in a mood 
He bent down, utter- 
ing what seemed an imprecation rather than a 
prayer; and at this moment it chanced the serv- 
ice at the chief altar was concluded, and Mon- 
seigneur and his suite of clergy came into the 
Sir, the Count de Saverne, starting 
up, clutching his sword in his hand, and’ shak- 


which I heartily pitied. 


sacristy. 
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ing his fist at the cardinal, uttered a wild speech 
calling down imprecations upon the church of 
which the prince was a chief: ‘* Where is my 
lamb that you have taken from me?” he said, 
using the language of the prophet toward the 
king who had despoiled him. 

The cardinal haughtily said the conversion 
of Madame de Saverne was of Heaven, and no 
act of his; and adding, “ Bad neighbor as you 
have been to me, Sir, I wish you so well that I 
hope you may follow her.” 

At this the count, losing all patience, made a 
violent attack upon the Church of Rome, de- 
nounced the cardinal, and called down maledic- 
tions upon his head; said that a day should 
come when his abominable pride should meet 
with a punishment and fall; and spoke, as in 
fact the poor gentleman was able to do only too 
readily and volubly, against Rome and all its 
errors. 

‘¢ The Prince Louis de Rohan replied with no 
little dignity, asIown. Hesaid that such words 
in such a place were offensive and out of all rea- 
son: that it only depended on him to have M. 
de Saverne arrested, and punished for blasphe- 
my and insult to the Church; but that, pity- 
ing the count’s unhappy condition, the cardinal 
would forget the hasty and insolent words he 
had uttered—as he would know how to defend 
Madame de Saverne and her child after the 
righteous step which she had taken. And he 
| swept out of the sacristy with his suite, and 
passed through the door which leads into his 
| palace, leaving my poor count still in his de- 
| spair and fury. 

‘*As he spoke with those Scripture phrases 
which M. de Saverne ever had at command, I 
remember how the Prince Cardinal tossed up his 
head and smiled. I wonder whether he thought 
of the words when his own day of disgrace came, 
and the fatal affair of the diamond necklace 
which brought him to ruin.* 

‘*Not without difficulty’ (M. Schnorr re- 
sumed) ‘‘I induced the poor count to quit the 
church where his wife’s apostasy had been per- 
formed. The outer gates and walls are decora- 
ted with numberless sculptures of saints of the 
Roman Calendar: and for a minute or two the 
poor man stood on the threshold shouting im- 
precations in the sunshine, and calling down 
woe upon France and Rome. I hurried him 
away. Such language was dangerous, and could 
bring no good to either of us. He was almost 
a madman. When I conducted him back to his 
home, where the ladies, his sisters, scared with 
his wild looks, besought me not to leave him. 

‘¢ Again he went into the room which his wife 
and child had inhabited, and as he looked at the 
relics of both which still were left there, gave 
way to bursts of grief which were pitiable in- 
deed to witness. I speak of what happened near 


* My informant, Protestant though he was, did not, as 
I remember, speak with very much asperity against the 
Prince Cardinal. He said that the prince lived an edify- 
ing life after his fall, succoring the poor, and doing every 
thing in his power to defend the cause of royalty.—D. D. 
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forty years ago, and remember the scene as 
though yesterday: the passionate agony of the 
poor gentleman, the sobs and prayers. On a 
chest of drawers there was a little cap belonging 
to the infant. He seized it, kissed it, wept over 
it; calling upon the mother to bring the child 
back and he would forgive all. He thrust the 
little cap into his breast ; opened every drawer, 
book, and closet, seeking for some indications 
of the fugitives. My opinion was, and that even 
of the ladies, sisters of M. le Comte, that ma- 
dame had taken refuge in a convent with the 
child; that the cardinal knew where she was, 
poor and friendless; and that the Protestant gen- 
tleman would in vain seek for her. Perhaps, 
when tired of that place—I, for my part, thought 
Madame la Comtesse a light-minded, willful per- 
son, who certainly had no vocation, as the Cath- 
olics call it, for a religious life—thought she 
might come out after a while, and gave my pa- 
tron such consolation as I could devise upon 
this faint hope. 
one minute was all wrath at the next. He 
would rather see his child dead than receive her 
as a Catholic. He would go to the king, sur- 
rounded by harlots as he was, and ask for jus- 
tice. There were still Protestant gentlemen left 
in France whose spirit was not altogether trod- 
den down, and they would back him in de- 
manding reparation for this outrage. 

*“*T had some vague suspicion—which, how- 
ever, I dismissed from my mind as unworthy— 
that there might be a third party cognizant of 
madame's flight; and this was a gentleman, 
once a great favorite of M. le Comte, and in 
whom I myself was not a little interested. Three 
or four days after, when the Comte de Saverne 
went away to the war, as I was meditating on a 
sermon which I proposed to deliver, walking at 
the back of my lord’s house of Saverne, in the 
fields which skirt the wood where the Prince 
Cardinal's great Schloss stands, I saw this gen- 
tleman with a gun over his shoulder, and recog- 
nized him—the Chevalier de la Motte, the very 
person who had saved the life of M. de Saverne 
in the campaign against the English. 


‘* M. de la Motte said he was staying with the | 


cardinal, and trusted that the ladies of Saverne 
were well. He sent his respectful compliments 
to them: in a laughing way said he had been 
denied the door when he came to a visit, which 
he thought was an unkind act toward an old 
comrade: and at the same time expressed his 
sorrow at the count’s departure—‘ for, Herr 


Pfarres,’ said he, ‘you know I am a good Cath- | 
olic,’ and in many most important conversa- | 
tions which I had with the Comte de Saverne, | 
the differences between our two churches was | 
the subject of our talk, and I do think I should | 


have converted him to ours. I, humble village 
pastor as I am, was not afraid to speak in such 
a cause, and we straightway had a most interest- 
ing conversation together, in which, as the gen- 
tleman showed, I had not the worst of the argu- 
ment. It appeared he had been educated for 


the Roman Church, but afterward entered the | 


He who was all forgiveness at | 
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army. He was a most interesting man, and 
his name was Le Chevalier de la Motte. You 
look as if you had known him, M. le Capitaine 
—will it please you to replenish your pipe, and 
take another glass of my beer ?” 

I said I had effectivement known M. de la 
Motte; and the good old clergyman (with many 
compliments to me for speaking French and Ger- 
man so glibly) proceeded with his artless narra- 
tive. ‘*I was ever a poor horseman: and when 
I came to be chaplain and major-domo at the 
Hotel de Saverne, in the count’s absence ma- 
slame more than once rode entirely away from 
me, saying that she could not afford to go at my 
clerical jog-trot. And being in a scarlet ama- 
zon, and a conspicuous object, you see, I thought 
I saw her at a distance talking to a gentleman 
on a schimmel horse, in a grass-green coat. 
When I asked her to whom she spoke, she said, 
‘M. le Pasteur, you radotez with your gray 
horse and your green coat! If you are set to be 
a spy over me, ride faster, or bring out the old 
ladies to bark at your side.’ The fact is, the 
countess was forever quarreling with those old 
ladies, and they were a yelping, ill-natured pair. 
They treated me, a pastor of the Reformed 
Church of the Augsburg Confession, as no bet- 
ter than a lackey, Sir, and made me eat the 
bread of humiliation; whereas Madame la Com- 
tesse, though often haughty, flighty, and passion- 
ate, could also be so winning and gentle that no 
one could resist her. Ah, Sir!” said the pas- 
tor, ‘*that woman lad a coaxing way with her 
when she chose, and when her flight came I was 
in such a way that the jealous old sisters-in-law 
said I was in love with her myself. Pfui! For 
a month before my lord’s arrival I had been 
knocking at all doors to see if I could find my 
poor wandering lady behind them. She, her 
and child, and Martha, her maid, were gone, 
we knew not whither. 

**On that very first day of his unhappy arrival, 
M. le Comte discovered what his sisters, jealous 
and curious as they were, what I, a man of no in- 
considerable acumen, had failed tonote. Among 
torn papers and chiffons, in her ladyship’s bu- 
reau, there was a scrap with one line in her hand- 
writing. Ursule, Ursule, le tyran rev . . . and 
no more. 

‘*Ah! M. le Comte, ‘She is gone to her fos- 
ter-sister in England! Quick, quick, horses!’ 
And before two hours were passed he was on 
horseback, making the first stage of that long 
journey.” 


a 


CHAPTER III. 


THE TRAVELERS. 


Tue poor gentleman was in such haste that 
the old proverb was realized in his case, and his 
journey was any thing but speedy. At Nanci 
he fell ill of a fever, which had nearly carried 
him off, and in which he unceasingly raved 
about his child, and called upon his faithless 
wife to return her. Almost before he was con- 








yalescent he was on his way again. It was May 


before he reached Boulogne, and saw that En- 
glish coast on which he rightly conjectured his 
fugitive wife was sheltered. 

And here, from my boyish remembrance, 
which, respecting these early days, remains ex- 
traordinarily clear, I can take up the story, in 
which I was myself a very young actor, playing 
in the strange, fantastic, often terrible, drama 
which ensued a not insignificant part. As I 
survey it now, the curtain is down, and the play 
long over ; as I think of its surprises, disguises, 
mysteries, escapes, and dangers, I am amazed 
myself, and sometimes inclined to be almost as 
great a fatalist as M. de la Motte, who vowed 
that a superior Power ruled our actions for us, 
and declared that he could no more prevent his 
destiny from accomplishing itself than he could 
prevent his hair from growing. What a destiny 
i What a fatal tragedy was now about 
to begin! 

One evening in our Mid-summer holidays, in 
the year 1769, I remember being seated in my 
little chair at home, with a tempest of rain beat- 
ing down the street. We had customers on most 
evenings, but there happened to be none on this 
night: and I remember I was puzzling over a 
bit of Latin grammar to which mother used to 
keep me stoutly, when I came home from school. 

It is fifty years since.* I have forgotten who 
knows how many events of my life, which are 
not much worth the remembering; but I have 
as clearly before my eyes now a little scene which 
occurred on this momentous night, as though it 
had been acted within this hour. As we are sit- 
ting at our various employments, we hear steps 
coming up the street which was empty, and si- 
lent but for the noise of the wind and rain. We 
hear steps—several steps—along the pavement, 
and they stop at our door. 

“Madame Duval. 
voice from without. 


it was! 


It is Gregson!” cries a 

**Ah, bon Dieu!” says mother, starting up 
and turning quite white. And then I heard the 
ery of an infant. Dear heart! How well I re- 
member that little ery! 

As the door opens, a great gust of wind sets 
our two candles flickering, and I see enter... 

A gentleman giving his arm to a lady who is 
veiled in cloaks and wraps, an attendant carry- 
ing a crying child, and Gregson the boatman 
after them. 

My mother gives a great hoarse shrick, and 
crying out, ‘‘Blanche, Blanche!” rushes up to 
the lady, and hugs and embraces her passionate- 
ly. Thechild cries and wails. The nurse strives 
to soothe the infant. The gentleman takes off 
his hat and wrings the wet from it, and looks at 
me. It was then I felt a strange shock and ter- 
[ have felt the same shock once or twice 
in my life: and once, notably, the person so af- 
fecting me has been my enemy, and has come 
to a dismal end. , ; 

“We have had a very rough voyage,” says 


ror. 


* The narrative seems to have been written about the 
year 1820, 


DENIS DUVAL. 
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the gentleman (in French) to my grandfather 
‘* We have been fourteen hours at sea. Madame 
has suffered greatly, and is much exhausted.” 

‘*Thy rooms are ready,” says mother, fondly. 
“¢ My poor Biche, thou shalt sleep in comfort to- 
night, and need fear nothing, nothing!” 

A few days before I had seen mother and her 
servant mightily busy in preparing the rooms on 
the first floor, and decorating them. When I 
asked whom she was expecting, she boxed my 
ears, and bade me be quiet; but these were evi- 
dently the expected visitors; and, of c 
from the names which mother used, I knew that 
the lady was the Countess of Saverne. 

“ And this is thy son, Ursule ?” says the lady. 
‘*He is a great boy! My little wretch is always 
crying.” 

‘*Oh, the little darling,” says mother, seizifig 
the child, which fell to crying louder than ever, 
**seared by the nodding plume and bristling 
crest” of Madame Duval, who wore ¢ 
in those days, and indeed looked as fierce 
Hector. 

When the pale lady spoke so harshly about 
the child, I remember myself feeling a sort of 
surprise and displeasure. Indeed, I have loved 
children all my life, and am a fool about them 
(as witness my treatment of my own rascal), and 
no one can say that I was ever a tyrant at school, 
or ever fought there except to hold my own. 

My mother produced what food was in the 
house, and welcomed her guests to her humble 
table. What trivial things remain impressed 
on the memory! I remember laughing in my 
boyish way because the lady said, “Ah! c'est 
Mais c'est 
trés mauvais, n’est ce pas, M. le Chevalier!” I 
suppose they had not learned to drink tea in Al- 
sace yet. Mother stopped my laughing with 
her usual appeal to my ears. I was daily re- 
ceiving that sort of correction from the good 
soul. Grandfather said, if madam the countess 
would like a little tass of real Nants brandy aft- 
er her voyage, he could supply her; but 
would have none of that either, and retired soon 
to her chamber, which had been prepared for her 
with my mother’s best sheets and diapers, and 
in which was a bed for her maid Martha, who 
had retired to it with the little crying child. 
For M. le Chevalier de la Motte an apartment 
was taken at Mr. Billis’s the baker’s, down the 
street:—a friend who gave me many a plum- 
cake in my childhood, and whose wigs grand- 
father dressed, if you must know the truth. 

At morning and evening we used to have 
prayers, which grandfather spoke with much 
eloquence; but on this night, as he took out his 
great Bible, and was for having me read a chap- 
ter, my mother said, ‘‘ No. 
is fatigued, and will go to bed.” And to bed 
accordingly the stranger went. Andas I read 
my little chapter, I remember how tears fell 
down mother’s cheeks, and how she cried, ‘* Ah, 
mon dieu, mon dieu! ayez pitié d’elle,” and 
when I was going to sing our evening hymn, 
‘*Nun ruhen alle Waelder,” she told me to 


vurse, 


reat cap 
as any 


ca du thé! je n’en ai jamais qoute. 


she 


This poor Clarisse 
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hush. Madame up stairs was tired, and want- 
ed to sleep. And she went up stairs to look aft- 
er madame, and bade me be a little guide to the 
strange gentleman, and show him the way to 
Billis’s house. Off I went, prattling by his 
side; I dare say I soon forgot the terror which 
I felt when I first saw him. You may be sure 
all Winchelsea knew that a French lady, and 


her child, and her maid, were come to stay | 


with Madame Duval, and a French gentleman 
to lodge over the baker's. 


I never shall forget my terror and astonish- | 


ment when mother told me that this lady who 
came to us was a Papist. 
tlemen of that religion living in our town, at a 
handsome house called the Priory; but they had 
little to do with persons in my parents’ humble 
walk of life, though of course my mother would 
dress Mrs. Weston’s head as well as any other 
lady’s. I forgot also to say that Mrs. Duval 


went out sometimes as ladies’ nurse, and in that | 


capacity had attended Mrs. Weston, who, how- 
ever, lost her child. The Westons had a chap- 
el in their house, in the old grounds of the Pri- 
ory, and clergymen of their persuasion used to 
come over from my lord Newburgh’s of Slindon, 
or from Arundel, where there is another great 
Papist house ; and one or two Roman Catholics 
—there were very few of them in our town— 
were buried in a part of the old gardens of the 
Priory, where a monk’s burying-place had been 
before Harry VIII.’s time. 

The new gentleman was the first Papist to 
whom I had ever spoken; and as I trotted about 
the town with him, showing him the old gates, 
the church, and so forth, I remember saying to 
him, ‘‘ And have you burned any Protestants ?”’ 

“Oh yes!” says-he, giving a horrible grin, 
‘*T have roasted several, and eaten them after- 
ward.” And I shrank back from him and his 
pale grinning face; feeling once more that ter- 
ror which had come over me when I first be- 
held him. He was a queer gentleman; he was 
amused by my simplicity and odd sayings. He 
was never tired of having me with him. He 
said I should be his little English master ; and 
indeed he learned the language surprisingly 
quick, whereas poor Madame de Sayerne never 
understood a word of it. 

She was very ill—pale, with a red spot on 
either cheek, sitting for whole hours in silence, 
and looking round frightened, as if a prey to 
some terror. I have seen my mother watching 
her, and looking almost as scared as the count- 
ess herself. At times madame could not bear 
the crying of the child, and would order it away 
from her. At other times she would clutch it, 
cover it with cloaks, and lock her door, and her- 
self into the chamber with her infant. She used 
to walk about the house ofa night. I had a lit- 
tle room near mother’s, which I occupied dur- 
ing the holidays, and on Saturdays and Sundays, 
when I came over from Rye. Iremember quite 
well waking up one night, and hearing madame’s 
voice at mother’s door, crying out, ‘‘ Ursula, Ur- 
sula! quick! horses! I must go away. He is 


There were two gen- | 
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}eoming; I know he is coming!” And then 
| there were remonstrances on mother’s part, and 
madame’s maid came out of her room, with en- 
treaties to her mistress to return. At the cry 
of the child the poor mother would rush away 
| from whatever place she was in, and hurry to 
the infant. Not that she loved it. At the 
| next moment she would cast the child down on 
the bed, and go to the window again and look 
to the sea. For hours she sat at that window, 
| with a curtain twisted round her, as if hiding 
from some one. Ah! how have I looked up at 
that window since, and the light twinkling there! 
I wonder does the house remain yet? I don't 
like now to think of the passionate grief I have 
| passed through, as I looked up to yon glimmer- 
| ing lattice. 

It was evident our poor visitor was in a deplor- 
jable condition. The apothecary used to come 
|and shake his head and order medicine. The 
medicine did little good. The sleeplessness con- 
| tinued. She was a prey to constant fever. She 
| would make incoherent answers to questions put 
| to her, laugh and weep at odd times and places ; 

push her meals away from her, though they were 
| the best my poor mother could supply ; order 
my grandfather to go and sit in the kitchen, and 
not have the impudence to sit down before her ; 
coax and scold my mother by turns, and take 
her up very sharply when she rebuked me. Poor 
Madame Duval was scared by her foster-sister. 
She, who ruled every body, became humble be- 
fore the poor crazy lady. I can see them both 
now, the lady in white, listless and silent as she 
would sit for hours taking notice of no one, and 
mother watching her with terrified dark eyes. 

The Chevalier de la Motte had his lodgings, 
and came and went between his house and 
ours. Ithought he was the lady’s cousin. He 
used to call himself her cousin. I did not know 
what our pastor M. Borel meant when he came 
to mother one day, and said, ‘‘ Fi, donc, what 
a pretty business thou hast commenced, Ma- 
dame Denis, thou an elder’s daughter of our 
Church !” 

‘* What business ?” says mother. 

‘*That of harboring crime and sheltering 
iniquity,” says he, naming the crime, viz., 
No. of the Decalogue. 

Being a child, I did not then understand the 
word he used. But as soon as he had spoken, 
mother, taking up a sauce-pan of soup, cries out, 
‘* Get ont of there, Monsieur, all pastor as you 
are, or I will send this soup at thy ugly head, 
and the sauce-pan afterward.” And she looked 
so fierce that I am not surprised the little man 
trotted off. 

Shortly afterward grandfather comes home, 
looking almost as frightened as his commanding 
officer, M. Borel. Grandfather expostulated 
with his daughter-in-law. He was in a great 
agitation. He wondered how she could speak 
so to the pastor of the Church. ‘‘ All the 
town,” says he, ‘is talking about you and this 
unhappy lady.” 

‘ All the town is an old woman,” replies Ma- 











dame Duval, stamping her foot and twisting her 
mustache, I might say, almost. ‘‘ What? These 
white beaks of French cry out because I receive 
my foster-sister? What? It is wrong to shel- 
ter a poor foolish dying woman? O the cow- 
ards, the cowards! Listen, petit-papa; if you 
hear a word said at the club against your bru, 
and do not knock the man down, I will.” And, 
faith, I think grandfather’s bru would have kept 
her word. 

I fear my own unlucky simplicity brought part 
of the opprobrium down upon my poor mother, 
which she had now to suffer in our French col- 
ony; for one day a neighbor, Madame Crochu 
by name, stepping in and asking, ‘‘ How is your 
boarder, and how is her cousin, the count ?” 

‘¢ Madame Clarisse is no better than before,” 
said I (shaking my head wisely), ‘‘and the gen- 
tleman is not a count, and he is not her cousin, 
Madame Crochiu!” 

‘Oh, he is no relation?” says the mantua- 
maker. And that story was quickly told over 
the little town, and when we went to church next 
Sunday M. Borel preached a sermon which 
made all the congregation look to us, and poor 
mother sat boiling red, like a lobster fresh out 
of the pot. I did not quite know what I had 
done: I know what mother was giving me for 
my pains, when our poor patient, entering the 
room, hearing, I suppose, the hissing of the 
stick (and never word from me; I used to bite 
a bullet, and hold my tongue), rushed into the 
room, whisked the cane out of mother’s hand, 
flung her to the other end of the room with a 
strength quite surprising, and clasped me up in 
her arms and began pacing up and down the 
room, and glaring at mother. ‘‘Strike your 
own child—monster, monster!” says the poor 
lady. 
sure as [am the queen, I will order your head 
off!” 

At dinner she ordered me to come and sit by 
her. ‘ Bishop!” she said to grandfather, ‘“‘ my 
lady of honor has been naughty. She whipped 
the little prince with a scorpion. I took it from 
her hand. Duke! if she does it again, there is 
a sword, I desire you to cut the countess’s head 
off!” And then she took a carving knife and 
waved it, and gave one of her laughs, which al- 
ways set poor mother a-crying. She used to call 
us dukes and princes—I don’t know what—poor 
soul! It was the Chevalier de la Motte whom 
she generally styled duke, holding out her hand, 
and saying, ‘‘ Kneel, Sir, kneel, and kiss our 
royal hand.” And M. de la Motte would kneel 
with a sad, sad face, and go through this hapless 
ceremony. As for grandfather, who was very 
bald, and without his wig, being one evening 
below her window culling a salad in his garden, 
she beckoned him to her smiling, and when the 
poor old man came, she upset a dish of tea over 
his bald pate, and said, ‘I appoint you and 
anoint you Bishop of St. Denis!” 

The woman Martha, who had been the com- 
panion of the Countess de Saverne in her unfor- 
tunate flight from home—TI believe that since the 


’ 


DENIS DUVAL. 


**Kneel down and ask pardon: or, as | 
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birth of her child the poor lady had never been 
in her right senses at all—broke down uader the 
ceaseless watching and care her mistress’s con- 
dition necessitated, and I have no doubt found 
her duties yet more painful and difficult when a 
second mistress, and a very harsh, imperious, 
and jealous one, was set over her in the person 
of worthy Madame Duval. My mother was for 
ordering every body who would submit to her 
orders, and entirely managing the affairs of all 
those whom she loved. She put the mother to 
bed and the baby in her cradle; she prepared 
food for both of them, dressed one and the oth- 
er with an equal affection, and loved that un- 
conscious mother and child with a passionate 
devotion. But she loved her own way, was 
jealous of all who came between her and the 
objects of her love, and no doubt led her subor- 
dinates an uncomfortable life. 

Three months of Madame Duval tired out the 
countess’s Alsatian maid, Martha. She revolt- 
ed, and said she would go home. Mother said 
she was an ungrateful wretch, but was delighted 
to get rid of her. She always averred the wo- 
man stole articles of dress, and trinkets, and 
laces, belonging to her mistress, before she left 
us: and in an evil hour this wretched Martha 
went away. I believed she really loved her mis- 
tress, and would have loved the child had my 
mother’s rigid arms not pushed her from its cot. 
Poor little innocent, in what tragic gloom did 
thy life begin! But an unseen Power was guard- 
ing that helpless innocence: and sure a good 
angel watched it in its hour of danger ! 

So Madame Duval turned Martha out of her 
tent as Sarah thrust out Hagar. Are women 
pleased after doing these pretty tricks? You 
ladyships know best. Madame D. not only thrust 
out Martha, but flung stones after Martha all 
her life. She went away, not blameless perhaps, 
but wounded to the quick with ingratitude which 
had been shown to her, and a link in that mys- 
terious chain of destiny which was binding a// 
these people—me the boy of seven years old; 
yonder little speechless infant of as many months; 
that poor wandering lady bereft of reason ; that 
dark inscrutable companion of hers who brought 
evil with him wherever he came. 

From Dungeness to Boulogne is but six-and- 
thirty miles, and our boats, when war was over, 
were constantly making journeys there. Even 
in war time the little harmless craft left each 
other alone, and, I suspect, carried on a great 
deal of peaceable and fraudulent trade together 
Grandfather had share of a “ fishing’ boat with 
one Thomas Gregson, of Lydd. When Marthe 
was determined to go, one of our boats was 
ready to take her to the place from whence she 
came, or transfer her to a French boat, which 
would return into its own harbor.* She was 
carried back to Boulogne and landed. I know 
the day full well from a document now before 


* There were points for which our boats used to make, 
and meet the French boats, when not disturbed, and do a 
great deal more business than I could then understand. — 
D. D. 
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me, of which the dismal writing and signing 
were occasioned by that very landing. 

As she stepped out from the pier (a crowd of 
people, no doubt, tearing the poor wretch’s slen- 
der luggage from her to carry it to the Customs) 
almost the first person on whom the woman’s 
eyes fell was her master, the Count de Saverne. 
He had actually only reached the place on that 
very day, and walked the pier, looking toward 
England, as many a man has done from the 


same spot, when he saw the servant of his own | 


wife come up the side of the pier. 


He rushed to her as she started back, scream- | 
ing and almost fainting, but the crowd of beg- | 


gars behind her prevented her retreat. ‘* The 
child!—does the child live?” asked the poor 
count, in the German tongue, which both spoke. 

The child was well. Thank God, thank God! 
The poor father’s heart was freed from that ter- 


ror, then! I can fancy the gentleman saying, | 


‘* Your mistress is at Winchelsea, with her fos- 
ter-sister ?” 

** Yes, M. le Comte.”’ 

**'The Chevalier de la Motte is always at Win- 
chelsea.” 

**Ye—oh no, no, M. le Comte!” 

** Silence, liar! He made the journey with 
her. ‘They stopped at the same inns. M. le 
Brun, merchant, aged 34; his sister, Madame 
Dubois, aged 24, with a female infant in arms, 
and a maid, left this port on 20th July, in the 
English fishing-boat Mary, of Rye. Before 
embarking they slept at the Ecu de France. I 
knew I should find them.” 

** By all that is sacred I never left Madame 
once during the voyage!” 

‘Never till to-day? Enough. How was 
the fishing-boat called which brought you to 
Boulogne ?” 

One of the boat’s crew was actually walking 
behind the unhappy gentleman at the time, with 
some packet which Ursule had left in it.* It 
seemed as if fate was determined upon suddenly 
and swiftly bringing the criminal to justice, and 
under the avenging sword of the friend he had 
betrayed. He bade the man follow him to the 
hotel. There should be a good drink-money 
for him. 

**Does he treat her well?” asked the poor | 
gentleman, as he and the maid walked on. 

“Dame! No mother can be more gentle 
than he is with her!” Where Marthe erred 
was in not saying that her mistress was utterly 
deprived of reason, and had been so almost since 
the child's birth. She owned that she had at- 
tended her lady to the cathedral when the count- 
ess and the infant were christened, and that M. 
de la Motte was also present. ‘‘ He has taken 
body and soul too,” no doubt the miserable gen- 
tleman thought. 

He happened to alight at the very hotel where | 
the fugitives of whom he was in search had had 
their quarters four months before (so that for 
two months at least poor M. de Saverne must 








* 1 had this from the woman herself, whom we saw 
when we paid our visit to Lorraine and Alsace in 1514. 





‘ a lila 
have lain ill at Nanci at the commencement of 
his journey). ‘The boatman, the luggage peo- 
ple, and Marthe the servant followed the count 
to this hotel; and the femme de chambre re- 
membered how Madame Dubois and her brother 
had been at the hotel—a poor sick lady, who sat 
up talking the whole night. Her brother slept 
in the right wing across the court. Monsieur 
has the lady’s room. How that child did ery! 

| See, the windows look on the port. ; 

‘*Yes, this was the lady’s room.” 

** And the child lay on which side ?” 

‘*On that side.” 

M. de Saverne looked at the place which the 
woman pointed out, stooped his head toward the 
pillow, and cried as if his heart would break. 

| The fisherman’s tears rolled down too over his 
brown face and hands. Le pauvre homme! kk 
pauvre homme! 

**Come into my sitting-room with me,” h 
said to the fisherman. The man followed him 
and shut the door. 

His burst of feeling was now over. He be- 
same entirely calm. 

**You know the house from which this wo- 
man came, at Rye, in England ?” 

Fes.” 

‘You took a gentlemam and a lady thither?” 

“tom 

‘* You remember the man ?” 

** Perfectly.” 

‘* For thirty louis will you go to sea to-night, 
take a passenger, and deliver a letter to M. la 
Motte?” 

The man agreed: and I take out from my 
secretary that letter, in its tawny ink of fifty 
years’ date, and read it with a strange interest 
always. 

“To the Chevalier Francois Joseph de la Motte, at Win- 
chelsea, in England. 

“T knew I should find you. I never doubted where 
you were. But for a sharp illness which I made at Nanci, 
I should have been with you two months earlier. After 
what has occurred between us, I know this invitation will 
be to you as a command, and that you will hasten as you 
did to my rescue from the English bayonets at Hasten- 
beck. Between us, M. le Chevalier, it is to life or death. 
I depend upon you to communicate this to no one, and to 


follow the messenger, who will bring you to me. 
} 


“ COUNT DE SAVERNE.” 

This letter was brought to our house one 
evening as we sat in the front shop. I had the 
child on my knee, which would have no other 
play-fellow but me. The countess was pretty 
quiet that evening—the night calm, and the 
windows open. Grandfather was reading his 
book. Mother was dozing. The countess and 
M. de la Motte were at cards, though, poor 
thing, she could scarce play for ten minutes at a 
time; and there comes a knock, at which grand- 
father puts down his book.* 

‘* All’s well,” says he. ‘‘ Entrez, Comment, 
c'est vous, Bidois ?” 

‘Qui, c’est bien moi, patron!” says Mons. 
Bidois, a great fellow in boots and petticoat, 





* There was a particular knock, as I learned later, in 
use among grandpapa's private friends, and Mons. Bidois 


| no doubt had this signal. 
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with an eel-skin queue hanging down to his 
heels. ‘C'est la le petit du pauv’ Jean Lonis ? 
Est i genti le pti patron!” And as he looks at 
me he rubs a hand across his nose. 

At this moment Madame la Comtesse gave 
one, two, three screams, a laugh, and cries— 
‘‘ Ah, c'est mon mari qui revient de la guerre. 
Il est la; Alarroisée. Bon jour, M. le Comte! 
Bonjour. Vous avez une petite fille bien laide, 
bien laide, que je n’aime pas du tout, pas du 
tout, pas du tout! He is there! I saw him 
at the window. There, there! Hide me from 
him, He will kill me, he will kill me!” she cried. 

‘*Calmez vous, Clarisse,” says the chevalier, 
who was weary, no doubt, of the poor lady’s 
endless outcries and follies. 

‘*Calmez vous, ma fille!” sings out mother, 
from the inner room, where she was washing. 

‘* Ah, monsieur is the Chevalier de la Motte ?” 
says Bidois. 

“‘ Apres, monsieur,” says the chevalier, look- 
ing haughtily up from the cards. 

‘‘In that case, I have a letter for M. le Chev- 
alier ;” and the sailor handed to the Chevalier 
de la Motte that letter which I have translated, 
the ink of which was black and wet then, though 
now it is sere and faded. 

This chevalier had faced death and danger in 
a score of dare-devil expeditions. At the game 
of steel and lead there was no cooler performer. 
He put the letter which he had received quietly 
into his pocket, finished his game with the count- 
ess, and, telling Bidois to follow him to his lodg- 
ings, took leave of the company. I dare say the 
poor countess built up a house with the cards, 
and took little more notice. Mother, going to 
close the shutters, said, ‘‘ It was droll, that little 
man, the friend to Bidois, was still standing in 
the street.” You see we had all sorts of droll 
friends. Sea-faring men, speaking a jargon of 
English, French, Dutch, were constantly drop- 
ping in upon us. Dear Heaven! when I think 
in what a company I have lived, and what a 
galére I rowed in, is it not a wonder that I did 
not finish where some of my friends did ? 

I made a dréle de métier at this time. I was 
set by grandfather to learn his business. Our 
apprentice taught me the commencement of the 
noble art of wig-weaving. As soon as I was 
tall enough to stand to a gentleman’s nose I 
was promised to be promoted to be a shaver. I 
trotted on mother’s errands with her band- 
boxes, and what not; and I was made dry- 
nurse to poor Madame’s baby, who, as I said, 


” 


loved me most of all in the house; and who! 


would put her little dimpled hands out and 
crow with delight to see me. The first day I 
went out with this little baby in a little wheel 
chair mother got for her the town-boys made 
rare fun of me: and I had to fight one, as poor 
little Agnes sat sucking her little thumb in her 
chair, I suppose; and while the battle was going 
on, who should come up but Doctor Barnard, 
the English rector of Saint Philip’s, who lent us 
French Protestants the nave of his church for 
our service, while our tumble-down old church 
was being mended. Doctor Barnard (for a 


| stocks and whipped by my beadle,” 
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reason which I did not know at that time, but 
which I am compelled to own now was a good 
one) did not like grandfather, nor mother, nor 
our family. You may be sure our people abused 
him in return, 
—a vilain beeg-veeg, mother used to say, in her 
French-English. And perhaps one of the causes 
of her dislike to him was, that his big vig—a 
fine cauliflower it was—was powdered at another 
barber’s. Well, while the battle royal was go- 
ing on between me and Tom Caffin (dear heart ! 
how well I remember the fellow, though—let 
me see—it is fifty-four years since we punch- 
ed each other’s little noses), Doctor Barnard 
walks up to us boys and stops the fighting. 
** You little rogues! I'll have you all put in the 


He was called a haughty priest 


says the 
doctor, who was a magistrate too: ‘‘as for this 
little French barber he is always in mischief.” 

‘*They laughed at me and called me Dry- 
nurse, and wanted to upset the little cart, Sir, 
and I wouldn’t bear it. And it’s my duty to 
protect a poor child that can’t help itself,” said 
I, very stoutly. ‘‘Her mother is ill. Her 
nurse has run away, and she has nobody—no- 
body to protect her but me—and ‘ Notre Pere 
qui est aux cieux;’” and I held up my little 
hand as grandfather used to do; ‘‘ and if those 
boys hurt the child I wi// fight for her.” 

The doctor rubbed his hand across his eyes; 
and felt in his pocket and gave me a dollar. 

*¢ And come to see us all at the Rectory, child,” 
Mrs. Barnard says, who was with the doctor; 
and she looked at the little baby that was in its 
cot, and said, ‘‘ Poor thing, poor thing!” 

And the doctor, turning round to the English 
boys, still holding me by the hand, said, ‘* Mind 
all, you boys! If I hear of you being such cow- 
ards again as to strike this little lad for doing 
his duty, I will have you whipped by my beadle 
as sure as my name is Thomas Barnard. Shake 
hands, you Thomas Caffin, with the French 
boy;” and I said, ‘‘I would shake hands or fight 
it out whenever Tom Caffin liked ;” and so took 
my place as pony again, and pulled my little 
cart down Sandgate. 

These stories got about among the towns- 
people, and fishermen, and sea-faring folk, I sup- 
pose, and the people of our little circle; and they 
were the means, God help me, of bringing me 
in those very early days a legacy which I have 
still. You see, the day after Bidois, the French 
fisherman, paid us his visit, as I was pulling my 
little cart up the hill to a little farmer’s house 
where grandfather and a partner of his had some 
pigeons, of which I was very fond as a boy, I 
met a little dark man whose face I can not at all 
recall to my mind, but who spoke French and 
German to me like grandfather and mother. 
‘*That is the child of Madame von Zebern ?” 
says he, trembling very much. 

“ Ja, Herr!” says the little boy..... . 

Oh, Agnes, Agnes! How the years roll 
away! What strange events have befallen us 
what passionate griefs have we had to suffer: 
what a merciful Heaven has protected us, since 
that day when your father knelt over the little 
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car in which his child lay sleeping! 


picture in my mind now. I see a winding road 


leading down to one of the gates of our town; | 


the blue marsh-land, and yonder, across the 
marsh, Rye towers and gables; a great silver sea 
stretching beyond; and that dark man’s figure 
stooping and looking at the child asleep. He 
never kissed the infant or touched her. I re- 
member it woke smiling, and held out its little 
arms, and he turned away with a sort of groan. 


Bidois, the French fisherman I spoke of as | 


having been to see us on the night before, came 
up here with another companion, an English- 
man, I think. ‘*Ah! we seek for you every 
where, Monsieur le Comte,” says he. ‘* The 
tide serves, and it is full time.” 

**Monsieur le Chevalier is on board?” says 
the Count de Saverne. 

**Tl est bien la,” says the fisherman. And 
they went down the hill through the gate with- 
out turning to look back. 

Mother was quite quiet and gentle all that 
day. It seemed as if something scared her. 
The poor countess prattled and laughed, or 
cried in her unconscious way. But grandfather, 
at evening prayer that night, making the expo- 
sition rather long, mother stamped her foot, and 
said, ‘‘ Assez bavardé comme ca, mon pere,” and 


sank back in her chair with her apron over her 
face. 

She remained all next day very silent, erying 
often, and reading in our great German Bible 
which we brought from home in the ’86. 


She 
was kind to me that day. I remember her say- 
ing, in her deep voice, ‘“‘ Thou art a brave boy, 
Denikin.” It was seldom she patted my head 
so softly. 

That night our patient was very wild; and 
laughing a great deal, and singing so that the 
people would stop in the streets to listen. 

Doctor Barnard again met me that day, drag- 
ging my little carriage, and he fetched me into 
the Rectory for the first time, and gave me cake 
and wine, and the book of the “ Arabian Nights,” 
and the ladies admired the little baby, and said 
it was a pity it was a little Papist, and the doc- 
tor hoped J was not going to turn Papist, and I 
said, ‘‘Oh, never.” Neither mother nor I liked 
that darkling Roman Catholic clergyman who 
was fetched over from our neighbors at the Pri- 
ory by M. de la Motte. The chevalier was very 
firm himself in that religion. I little thought 
then that I was to see him on a day when his 
courage and his faith were both to have an aw- 
ful trial. 

I was reading then in this fine book of 
Monsieur Galland which the doctor had given 
me. I had no orders to go to bed, strange to 
say, and I dare say was peeping into the cave of 
the Forty Thieves along with Master Ali Baba, 
when I heard the clock whirring previously to 
striking twelve, and steps coming rapidly up our 
empty street. 

Mother started up looking quite haggard, and 
undid the bolt of the door. ‘C'est Ini!” says 
she, with her eyes starting, and the Chevalier de 
la Motte came in, looking as white as a corpse. 


T have the | 


Poor Madame de Saverne up stairs, awaken- 
ed by the striking clock perhaps, began to sing 
overhead, and the chevalier gave a great start, 
looking more ghastly than before, as my mother 
with an awful face looked at him. 

‘Tl l’'a voulu,” says M. de la Motte, hanging 
down his head; and again poor madame’s craz\ 
voice began to sing. ’ 


Rerort.—‘* On the 27th June of this year, 1769, the 
Comte de Saverne arrived at Boulogne-sur-Mer, and lodg- 
ed at the Ecu de France, where also w taying M. le Mar 
quis du Quesne Menneville, Chef d'Escadron of the Naval 
Armies of his Majesty. The Comte de Saverne was previ 


| ously unknown to the Marquis du Quesne, but recalling to 


M. du Quesne’s remembrance the fact that his illustrious 
ancestor the Admiral Duquesne professed the reformed re 
ligion, as did M. de Saverne himself, M. de Saverne en- 
treated the Marquis du Quesne to be his friend in a rencon- 
tre which deplorable circumstances rendered unavoidable. 

** At the same time, M. de Saverne stated to M. le Mar- 
quis du Quesne the causes of his quarrel with the Chevalier 
Francis Henry de la Motte, late officer of the regiment of 
Soubise, at present residing in England, in the town of 
Rye, in the county of Sussex. The statement made by 
the Comte de Saverne was such as to convince M. du 
Quesne of the count’s right to exact a reparation from the 
Chevalier de la Motte. 

‘“*A boat was dispatched on the night of the 29th June 
with a messenger bearing the note of M. le Comte de Sa- 
verne. And in this boat, on the 1st of November, M. d 
la Motte returned from England. 

“The undersigned Count de Bérigny, in. garrivon at 
Boulogne, and an acquaintance of M. de la Motte, consent- 
ed to serve as his witness in the meeting with M. de 
Saverne. 

‘“*The meeting took place at seven o’clock in the morn- 
ing, on the sands at half a league from the port of Bou- 
logne: and the weapons chosen were pistols. Both gen- 
tlemen were perfectly calm and collected, as one might ex- 
pect from officers distinguished in the king’s service, who 
had faced the enemies of France as comrades together. 

‘Before firing, M. le Chevalier de la Motte advanced 
four steps, and holding his pistol down, and laying his 
hand on his heart, he said—‘I swear, on the faith of a 
Christian, and the honor of a gentleman, that I am inno- 
cent of the charge laid against me by Monsieur de §a- 
verne.’ 

“The Count de Saverne said—‘ M.le Chevalier de la 
Motte, I have made vo charge; and if I had, a lie costs 
you nothing.’ 

‘*M. de la Motte, saluting the witnesses courteously, and 
with grief rather than anger visible upon his countenance, 
returned to his line on the sand which was marked out as 
the place where he was to stand, at a distance of ten paces 
from his adversary. 

“At the signal being given both fired simultaneously. 
The ball of M. de Saverne grazed M. de la Motte's side 
curl, while his ball struck M. de Saverne in the right 
breast. M. de Saverne stood a moment, and fell. 

“The seconds, the surgeon, and M. de la Motte ad- 
vanced toward the fallen gentleman; and M. de la Motte, 
holding up his hand, again said—‘I take Heaven to wit 
ness the person is innocent.’ 

“The Comte de Saverne seemed to be about to speak. 
He lifted himself from the sand, supporting himself on 
one arm; but all he said was, ‘You, you—' and a great 
issue of blood rushed from his throat, and he fell back, anc, 
with a few convulsions, died. 

(Signed) ‘Marquis pv QUESNE MENNEVILLE, 

“ Chef d’ Escadre auz Armees Navales du Roy. 
**ComTE DE BERIGNY, 
“ Brigadier de Cavalerie.” 


Sureron'’s Rerort.—‘I, Jean Batiste Drouot, surgeon- 
major of the Regiment Royal Cravate, in garrison at Bou- 
logne-sur-Mer, certify that I was present at the meeting 
which ended so lamentably. The death of the gentleman 
who succumbed was immediate, the ball passing to th 
right of the middle of the breast-bone, penetrated the lung 
and the large artery supplying it with blood, and caused 
death by immediate suffocation.” 








BLIND. 


YHE elm-tree’s slender, tapering sprays 


Are green with buds these April days; 


And in the liquid, azure sky 
The mottled clouds entranced lie. 


The pale, transparent, purple mist, 

In color like the amethyst, 

Hangs over all the distance wide, 

And veils the mountain’s shadowy side. 


Along the margin of the stream 

The willow’s silvery branches gleam, 
And from the dark soil round their roots 
The blue-veined trembling violet shoots. 


Crowning the swelling slopes are seen 
The wheat fields clothed in living green; 
In garden plots the crocus blows, 

The cowslip in the meadow grows. 


The winds are soft and pure and bland; 
The orchards crowned with blossoms stand; 
And in the field, with patient toil, 

The farmer plows the heavy soil. 


I hear the robin’s plaintive cry ; 
The restless bluebird twitters by ; 
The linnet in the elm-top thrills 
The air with his impassioned trills. 


I hear the big wheel of the mill, 

So long in icy fetters still, 

Adown the stream, go round and round 
With somewhat of a ponderous sound. 


And, musing, call I now to mind 
The miller’s daughter, who is blind: 
Alas, poor girl, her sightless eyes 
Have never looked upon the skies! 


She never saw the violet’s face, 
The tulip in its pride of grace, 
The sunset’s glory in the west, 
The crimson on the robin’s breast. 


The hyacinths she tends with care 

For her no bloom or beauty wear ; 

The fresh-plucked lilacs in her room 
She loves them for their sweet perfume. 


To her the soft, ethereal Spring 
No sight of bud or flower can bring; 
She only knows the season near 
By mildness in the atmosphere, 


And songs of birds, that every where 
With music fill the balmy air; 

These, and fresh fragrance in the wind :— 
Tis thus that Spring comes to the blind. 


THE TORTURES OF THE INNOCENTS. 


HOW SPRING COMES TO THE 
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THE TORTURES OF THE INNO. 
CENTS. 
NHE courage which leads a forlorn hope, and 
the sublime faith which enables the pale 
martyr to smile above his blazing fagot and 
stake, are alone worthy to be compared to that 
unutterable heroism which accompanies a timid 
shivering child to bed the dark, with an un- 
dying confidence that they shall awake alive and 
well to the light of another morning. To a 
child who is constitutionally afraid of darkness 
(and there are some who never get over this 
feeling through life) to lie down awake alone in 
solemn blackness, peopled with unknown shapes 
of terror, the glimpses of starlight deepening the 
nameless shadows, and creating goblin forms 
and fearful visions, there is no suffering to be 
compared with it. 
I remember my own feelings so well when, as 
a little child, I lay in my crib, which was always 
at night snugly moored alongside the larger 
craft—my mother’s great bed, with its lofty posts 
and tester—and being popularly supposed to be 
fast asleep, I indulged in the secret delight (or 
suffering, which is it?) of being most horribly 
frightened at a certain dreadful sound which I 
was quite sure to hear when the wind was high. 
“Creechy! crawchy!” would go the old willow 
against the corner of the house. How did J 
know that that weirdly awful sound was the 
familiar-by-day noise of the innocent branch in- 
dulging in the amusement of denuding its super- 
fluous bark against the friendly clap-boards! To 
me it was a groan of infinite pain and woe, and 
for years it was never identified with any earth- 
ly sound. More than that, I had a singular 
feeling of being in the confidence of the un- 
known being who agonized without, audible but 
unseen, and would sooner have died than have 
betrayed its mysterious confidence. Then the 
wind would whistle and roar in the great chim- 
neys, then a shrinking panel would crack, the 
floor would creak. Or perhaps a dash of rain 
would come next, and the whole old ark would 
shake in its inmost soul, pat! pat! pat! splash! 
and then the skurrying about of bare and nim- 
ble feet, the clinking and thumping of vessels of 
tin and of wood and of potter’s-clay wherewithal 
to catch the fast-falling drops, now rapidly per- 


| colating the treacherous roof, the subdued whis- 
| pers and rustle of scanty garments, J did not 


know (how should I?) that it was only the roof 


| leaking, and the female household on the ram- 
| page to save the new carpet if possible from the 


deluge of lime-water. I never dreamed, when I 
lay there, drenched in a cold perspiration of 
fright that this was all, and the goblin whispers 
and rustling were their ineffectual efforts to 
‘keep still and not wake the baby.” Now, why 
could they not have frankly spoken of it to me 
next morning, and swept these dim superstitious 


| terrors away, like an unlucky cobweb under one 


of their own brooms? 
‘«The pathway of youth is beset with thorns,” 
said a wise codger of old; but it certainly seems 
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to me as if the crop had been fostered with won- 
derful care when I recall my own painful strolls 
by that ancient chevaux de frise. Do any of you 
remember the old ‘‘New England Primer?” 
Then you can recall that terrible little picture, 
representing a remarkably active lad, running at 
full speed, and hotly pursued by a malicious- 
looking skeleton, armed with a great harpoon, 
and the legend, 
** Youth's forward slips 
Death soonest clips.” 

Now my own rendering of this passage was, 
tnat at the rate the boy was running he would 
presently and inevitably tumble headlong, to be 
instantly trussed up on that terrible toasting- 
fork. Not having the fear of the nominative 
case before my eyes, I ignored the more obvious 
reading, which represented the boy as a species 
of early vegetable, and the gentleman with the 
dangerous-looking implement as going forth to 
select the most promising specimens for market. 
But no matter for that. At the sight of this 
picture a cold dew would stand upon my fore- 
head, a mortal weakness_possess my knees, and 
the blood, momentarily arrested in its passage 
through the heart, would come thundering and 
thumping its way back through its valves, as if 
a mighty freshet were suddenly unloosed among 
the hills. And ever after, with all pictures of 
skeletons, the same deathly horror possessed me 
at the sight of one of them. I was soothingly 
told that ‘‘under my skin I looked just like 
that.” Ilooked in the glass and did not believe 
it. But I did believe what I would have suf- 
fered martyrdom sooner than have revealed ; i. e., 
that at the foot, or the head of the darkened 
staircase, or behind the door, in the gloaming, 
was lurking one of those direful beings who was 
lying in wait for me, and would presently spring 
out and choke my baby life out of my throat 
with his bony fingers. 

Now as a matter of reason I knew perfectly 
well that mere pictures could not hurt me; yet 
was not St. Anthony himself haunted by shapes 
of more fearful mould than to me were these 
paper phantoms. How, in after-years, I won- 
dered at Tommy Traddles, and his calm famil- 
iarity with these anatomies, even drawing pic- 
tures of them on his slate, and exulting in them 
because they ‘‘needed no features!” I should 
have expected the fate of Frankenstein had I 
attempted to create such a being. 

Now had some presiding elder, with a theory 
that I should be cured of this notion, attempted 
to carry out his idea by an enforced acquaint- 
ance with the grisly shape by shutting me up 
with one of them, or an enfant terrible, in the 
shape of a big brother, conceived the brilliant 
idea of frightening me with the sudden appari- 
tion of that form most feared, the probable re- 
sult would have been to scare me into imbecili- 
ty. And my wits being like the Duke of Ham- 
ilton’s head—‘* Nae great things of a head, but 
a sair loss to him whin they tak’ it off’—I am 
eternally thankful that no such experiment was 
tried, but that I was wisely left to my own pride 


and good sense to conquer myself—which in 
time I did. 

Apropos of skeletons, there exists in some 
minds a morbid interest in death, an unnatural 
mortuary taste, and an unconquerable attraction 
to the face of a corpse. Certain persons never 
miss a funeral, and are critical upon shrouds, 
and the fine art of mourning costume generally, 
and whose horrible curiosity is masked under a 
specious sort of religious interest sometimes, : 
a farrago of gossip about the clergyman and his 
family is occasionally dignified as a ‘religious 
conversation with So-and-so.” I don’t mean the 
kind friend who, out of the love of Christ and 
her neighbor, stifles her own repugnance to the 
task, and assists you in your hour of need to 
bury your dead out of your sight; but those 
ghoul-like people who, not content with grati- 
fying their own love of the horrible, insist upon 
all the little children within their control being 
taken in to ‘‘look at the corpse.” As if that 
white mystery, so starkly lying there with stiff- 
ening limbs and shining smooth hair, and clad 
in white vestments of the grave so straightly 
smoothed around it, was a sight calculated to 
give a child any other idea of death than that 
of unutterable chill, of silence, and of loneli- 
ness! That pale form, dimly suggesting the 
dear friend so strangely missing from the famil- 
iar chair or couch, yet so unlike its old self, so 
unlike people, is not a thing to bring into famil- 
iar contact with sensitive, highly-organized na- 
tures. Especially is it so to the warm pulses 
and keenly vitalized sense of children. And 
so much suffering is sometimes caused by such 
shocks to the nervous systems of young children 
that it seems unnecessary and cruel to cause the 
attendance of those of such tender age on funeral 
occasions. 

Let all that be spared to the little ones. Tell 
them that mamma, papa, or sister, or brother is 
gone away to another world, and make it pleas- 
ant to them to sometimes talk of them in that 
fair and distant country. Do not speak of the 
parting as for a long time, and let the associa- 
tion of death with all fair snowy blossoms, all 
pure babe-like statues, all that suggests a calm, 
white repose, and a peaceful trust in God’s love, 
take forever the place of the coffin, the skeleton, 
and the hour-glass. We shall find it easier to 
live, and surely not more difficult to die, if to 
lie down softly, and pass away sweetly and lov- 
ingly—if the awful darkness‘ and corruption is 
fairly veiled and forgotten. Let our mother 
Earth and our sister Worm be cast into the 
shade which hides those old monkish notions, 
born of celibacy, of unbaptized babes lying in 
the outer darkness until the Judgment-day; that 
old rubbish of a half-heathen time, when women 
were accounted vilest of all things, and mar- 
riage, though permitted, yet regarded as only 
admitting of a lower grade of piety than the 
conventual cowl; when the cloister and rope 
were the sufficient type of the world’s piety. 

I also recall with peculiar resentment a story 
read in my own youth of an evil-minded man, 
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who, by way of early solemnizing the mind of 
the young, once took a little child to walk; and 
instead of leading the little one to some : j 
hill-side, and there lovingly relating the blessed 
story of redeeming love, he took him into a 
church - yard — one of those grewsome places 
where the dead lie and are forgotten, innocent 
of blossom or wreath, and where lying epitaphs 
chronicle those who ignorantly sleep below. Ar- 
rived there, the stern Mentor bids the child 
and having found one of 
his own length (figure the poor baby doing it!), 
he tells him that he has done this that he may 
know that no one can tell when one shall be 
called upon to die, and lie down in that place to 
rest: that he has seen that there are graves of 
all sizes and all ages; 


unny 


measure the graves ; 


and goes on to dilate 
upon the horrors of the world of woe; to speak 
to him as if he were as guilty as a murderer; to 
beware impending wrath, and so on. 

Poor little fellow !—not out of his coaties yet, 
with long soft curls, damp from mamma’s loy- 
ing fingers—with innocent blue eyes, which have 
only met mamma’s tender smile or affectionate 
reproof—looking up into the face of the man 
who could tell him these things. Think of him 
trying to imagine his own dimpled shoulders, 
which are used to be folded in softest night- 
gowns, and tucked into the warmest of little 
white beds, suddenly pushed out into lonely 
darkness, with no dear mamma, no funny papa 
—only a tight box, and a hole in the ground in 
that wild grave-yard where nobody comes. And 
no loving Saviour, but a terrible God of venge- 
Oh! this is terrible! Notso did Christ, 
who used little children as the type and compar- 
ison of His own holiness, and bade us become 
even as they or we could in no wise enter the 
kingdom of heaven. 

Blessed are those little children whose earliest 
recollections are of gentle forgiveness, of tender 
justice, whose first pastor was of the Christ-like 
type, taking little children in his arms and bless- 
ing them, and drawing the soft young hearts 
after him until the blessings of the children fol- 
low him even in the streets. For it is of no use 
to discuss the dogma of original sin with the 
The shadow of that dark hour of 
temptation and fall has passed into our very 
being, coloring the very tissues of our souls. 
Let that knowledge make us deal gently with 
its unconscious heirs, and, assuming their weak- 
ness, pity them; not, prejudging their guilt, 
blame and condemn them. 

Children are mostly afraid of dying, and no 
wonder. Can we not make that path in which 
so many little feet are called to tread less terri- 
ble? And here my mind goes back to a certain 
bitter winter night, years agone, when the circle 
round the wide country-hearth was involuntarily 
widened by its genial heat, and the glowing com- 
plexions of the guests testified to its intense hos- 
pitality; when, on a sudden, a little white-robed 
and weeping creature pattered in on bare and 
freezing feet, and, with wild curls flying out 
from under the little cap, sobbing as if her 
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little ones. 
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heart would break, running with outstretched 
arms to her astonished mother to be instantly 
caught up and enveloped in the ample folds of 
that great country apron. 

‘‘T—oh dear! I got thinking that we didn’t 
any of us know when we should die, and I didn’t 
know but my time had come now, and how awful 
it would be to die in the cold and the dark all 
alone!” 

We were a merry circle enough when the lit- 
tle sprite flitted in among us, but when she had 
sobbed out her nameless dread there was not a 
dry eye among us; and I shall always remem- 
ber and respect that mother for the tenderness 
expressed in that warm apron and the tender 
shelter of her nest for the rest of that night. 

‘* Babies ort to be brooded jest like chickens,” 
I heard a genial old grandfather remark the other 
day as he watched his baby-grandchild nestling 
to its mother’s cheek. ‘They can’t do without 
it; and all the contrivances for keepin’ of em at 
arm’s-length only ends in killin’ of ’em off.” 
And he was right. 

I wonder if any body ever realized the amount 
of suffering endured ty children from fear; or, 
more properly, that recoil of the nerves at the 
sight of bug, toad, spider, or snake—a feeling 
made up of disgust and terror; of loathing, and 
that mysterious feeling in us, which, in spite of 
philosophy, instinctively recognizes in these creat- 
ures the type and shadow of sin. ‘‘One ought 
to love all of God’s creatures,” we can tell them ; 
and it is best to do so; but the creep and crawl 
of our own flesh should warn us to beware how 
we rudely jar that sensitive nerve. I believe 
this feeling to be very common, except when a 
fine spirit of study and investigation impels the 
student to overcome nature for the sake of sci- 
ence; or inherent cruelty delights in torment- 
ing and killing the hideous creatures. And one 
whose stronger nerves enable him to look with 
calmness upon a great hairy-legged spider, or 
huge wriggling caterpillar, or green and gliding 
snake, can not conceive the degree of suffering 
excited in some organizations by sight of the 
creatures. It is very easy to call it ‘* Non- 
and laugh and jeer at it, and it is not 
difficult to fling one of these creatures upon a 
person who is thus easily excited with intent to 
‘* break” one of such foolish fears. And some- 
times the epileptic fit, or the vacant stare of 
idiocy, have testified to the result of such a 
senseless experiment. How can you tell through 
how many generations that nerve may thrill 
when that mother-mark was born into the race. 
You may reason it away, or time and pride may 
control it; but as you value the future of your 
children beware how you send such a fearful 
shock through such tender brains. 

Perhaps I don’t know much of what I am 
talking about. It is very likely I don’t; but I 
do know somewhat of little children. I find 
that specimens are not rare, nor are opportu- 
nities for study. I know that they are a finely- 
organized, reserved little people, with very keen 
notions of justice and fair-play ; with very soft 


But they die slowly. 
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hearts for right teaching and loving care; with 
a wide-eyed love of the marvelous; with sorely 
sensitive perceptions of all that is dark, cold, si- 
lent, and gloomy; and all that is opposed to 
warmth, light, and tenderness. Of immense 
capabilities of fun, mischief, noise, and destruc- 
tion generally ; with a thorough comprehension 
of the possibilities of string, scissors, lead pen- 
cil, shingle, and jack-knife; who are living com- 
pounds of stamp, sing, and whistle and shout ; 
who accomplish all the mischief human ingenu- 
ity can suggest in an inconceivably short space 
of time, and are so sorry, but it can’t be helped. 
They are such great clumsy creatures, and so 
awkward, that they don’t know what to say or 
do on the occasion. And so they are snubbed, 
scolded, and checked, until they feel as if no- 
body wanted them any where, and especially at 
home—and they decide to go with the ‘* boys” 
after this. And you all know the usual result 
when the ‘*boys” and the street come to be a 
lad’s refuge from the misunderstandings of 
home. 

One great difficulty in dealing with the sub- 
ject is the variety of species. Each specimen 
is distinct from all the rest; and even a small 
family will often present a most perplexing vari- 
ety. The trouble is, we all expect too much 
of the small people. They must be girls and 
boys—especially boys. And if they do get your 
porcelain sauce-pan to make paste for the be- 
loved kite, and purloin your best scissors to cut 
the paper thereof—leaving the aforesaid scissors 


in it, where you may not walk in the light of 
your own mother-love. 

But woe is us that there are so many ways 
of losing that fairy clew through the childish 
hearts! So many ways of twisting the tender 
twigs you wish to bend. So many ways of being 
cruelly savage, and sending the little fellows away 
from you with grieved and aching hearts. One 
manner of inflicting the sharpest of pangs is to 
exclaim, for any dereliction from duty, that 
‘* They are killing you, and when you are gone, 
perhaps they will be glad that you are not in 
their way any longer,” or ‘‘ that the sooner you 
are dead the better.” Beware lest your child 
come to really think so! To some natures it 
would have the most hardening effect possible. 
They would come to look upon such an event 
with, to say the least, the calmest resignation. 
And you still live on, threatening your own pos- 
sible demise, as the worst possible punishment, 
until they lose faith in real suffering, and regard 
all illness of this supposititious nature. On an 
affectionate nature the effect would scarcely be 
worse though entailing greater suffering. I knew 
a lady once who told me she believed she knew 
all the remorse of a murderer; for it had been 
so often reiterated in her ears that if she did this 
or that thing she would ‘‘ kill her mother ;” and 
though the old lady in question lived to nearly 
fourscore, every day’s illness that she suffered 
was to her daughter as if she had died daily. 


And whereas I knew that the daughter was both 


in a most dismally sticky and daubed condition 


—and use up the latest newspaper for its cover, 
and break your pen-knife whittling the sticks, 
and transform themselves into huge radiati on 
the dining-room floor, the kite forming the cen- 
tral point, please don’t scold. And when these 
great star-fish of boys don’t stir when Biddy 
comes in to light the gas, and are too busy to 
make room for the dinner-table, don’t scold. It 
is all very dreadful, to be sure ; 


but then, you | 


know, one of these days there will be care-worn | 


foreheads over those eager eyes, and deep lines 
round those full, red lips; and the round jacket 
will be a long-tailed coat; and there won’t be 
any trowser-knees to patch; and the dining- 
room will be very neat and prim, and the cloth 
will be laid for only two then; and some little 
sylph now in her short frocks, Balmorals, and 
nets, will be pouring his tea and tending his 
boy, in her matronly collars and curls. And as 
you go through your stately parlors—where is 
now no disorder, no toys, no shout or frolic— 
you will almost ery that there are now no little 
finger-marks on glass or white paint, though it 
did use to trouble you so much. And as you 
sit by your clear-polished window, and look down 
the street for the post that brings you news of 
your boy in the army or over the sea, or the 
newly- married daughter in her new home in 
the West—if perchanee you have been wise 
enough to keep the clew of that little heart— 
how you will rejoice that you may thread its 
windings now ; that there are now no dark ways 


dutiful and affectionate, doing well and loving]; 
what she had to do, I hereby protest against 
the parricidal style of educating little folks. It 
never did good to any child, thus maliciously 
fixing the day of one’s own death, and unneces- 
sarily harrowing up those tender little hearts. 
There are sick chambers that children remem- 
ber as the very gates of heaven—a holy place, 
where the shoes of one’s spirit must be put off, 
and the soul tread softly as the feet, by reason 
of the ineffable gentleness and patience therein 
displayed ; where the meek eyes had almost at- 
tained a glimpse of glory, and the sweet lips ever 
breathed songs and sermons and hymns of praise. 


| Children love such invalids, even rough boys are 


gentle to consumptive mothers usually, and lit- 
tle girls fairly worship them ; and in such places 
one learns to die and to live. 

So few parents understand their own children. 
So many hens hatch duck’s eggs that the world 
would be surprised if it could only look into the 
home nests. Ifa genius, some unhappy re-ap- 
pearance of a half-forgotten ancestor of the Mud- 
pie family, chance to be born into it, great is the 
flutter and cackle. ‘*The must!” and ‘‘the 
sha’n't!” ‘the won’t!” and “he will!” ‘‘Good- 
for-nothing fellow! Shall I plow all my days in 
the cold that his furrows shall meander like the 
Goose Brook over the field while he walks with 
a book in his hand?” ‘Ne’er-do-weel! See 
him on his back watching the birds and the 
clouds while I plant and sow.” Miserable Ar- 
thur in the neatherd’s hut. Alas, for furrow! 
for sowing and reaping! 
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But joy to the world that a Poet, a Painter, is 
born! Did not the ugly duckling prove to be 
the royal swan, proudly greeted and majestically 
welcomed among his regal brothers ? 

Some may say, if any body reads this essay, 
that I have portrayed unusual and even unnat- 
ural pictures. But the fact that they are per- 
fectly true is a pledge that they will reappear at 
other times; and though I know very well that 
many could have made a much finer thing than 
I have done of this theme, there are none who 
could have wrought more lovingly or earnestly. 
And the fact that we know so little of such ex- 
periences is owing mostly to the great reserve of 
little children, and thus their entire ignorance 
of the experience of others—as I once knew a 
patient little Sufferer, who did not know till she 
was eight years old but that every body’s head 
ached all the time as hers did, taking pain for 
granted as the normal condition of all heads. 
And because also they fear so terribly the ridi- 
cule of the ‘‘ big folks,” they are so silent. I 
have seen the transmitted effects of errors in 
training in grand-parents through children, down 
to baby, who ran to meet me as I came into a 
friend’s house. And feeling that we owe much 
to the generation which will bear our names, 
and inherit our property, and such of our in- 
stitutions as shall survive the war—the little 
dumb creatures who can not speak for them- 
selves—I have ventured to utter this protest. 
What we need is a wise sympathy and tender- 
ness that shall bind their hearts to ours as with 
hooks of steel—a friendship that nothing can 
disturb; not lacking, at the same time, the wis- 
dom of the elder school, to warn, rebuke, chas- 
tise, and admonish when needful. 

All little folks are not geniuses; all are not 
bright ; many are not even clean, and are not at 
all interesting to look upon; but all can suffer, 
and all can enjoy, and all can love, and bask in 
its sunshine. So let us extend the arms of an 
infinite and a human love around them, remem- 
bering that it is a part of our worship to do so, 
‘He prayeth best, who loveth best 

All things, both great and small; 

For the dear God who loveth us, 
lie made and loveth all." 


ESCAPE FROM FORT WARREN. 
A’ ‘* retreat’”’ roll-call on the evening of Au- 

gust 18, 1863, six of the Fort Warren pris- 
oners answered to their names with voices some- 
what disturbed by strong emotion. They hoped 
and expected never again to answer that call 
within the walls of any ‘Federal fort. The six 
persons thus agitated by hope were First Lieuten- 
ant Charles W. Reed, otherwise called Captain 
Reed, the recently-captured commander of the 
notorious rebel privateer, or pirate, Tacony, and 
J. N. Prydé, her quarter-gunner ; First Lieuten- 
ant J. W. Alexander, and First Lieutenant of 
Marines, James Thurston, both of the Confed- 
erate privateer Atlanta; Major Reid Saunders, 
quarter-master of the Confederate army, and 





Thomas Sherman, a common sailor and foreign- 
er, who, having enlisted into the naval service 
of the United States, was sent to Fort Warren 
for having uttered treasonable sentiments on 
board of the United States brig Santee. 

They all hoped that the responsive ‘here’ 
would never again be heard from their lips in 
reply to the call of any Federal officer. Two 
of them, Pryde and Sherman, since that mem- 
orable night have, I suppose, never answered to 
mortal cry or call. So far as is known—so far 
as there is any ground of belief, they perished 
that night in the waters of Boston harbor, and 
no man living heard 

‘ The solitary shriek—the bubbling ery 
Of the strong swimmer in his agony.” 





On that night those six men escaped from the 
fort. Two of them (Saunders and Reed) were 
recaptured on George’s Island, on which the 
fort is built; two of them (Thurston and Alex- 
ander) made good their escepe from both fort 
and island, but after various adventures, which 
I shall relate, were caught by one of our revy- 
enue cutters, and lodged a while, for safe-keep- 
ing, in Portland jail; and the other two (Sher- 
man and Prydé), as I believe, were drowned 
while attempting to swim to Lovel’s Island. 

On the morning of August 19 the country 
was startled by the information that a part of 
the officers and crew of the Zacony had escaped 
from Fort Warren. It was said that Prydé and 
Sherman had escaped in a skiff, and Thurston 
and Alexander in a sail-boat, from Lovel’s Isl- 
and. The news reached Boston. The cutter 
Morris lay idle in Boston harbor, receiving no 
order to pursue the fugitives. The news reach- 
ed Portland, thanks to the activity of Mr. Sto- 
ver, of the Independent Line of Telegraph, who 
gave early notice of the fact to Mr. Jewett, the 
Collector of Customs at Portland, whose subse- 
quent death was a very heavy loss to the public 
service. Mr. Jewett sent at once for Captain 
John Adams Webster, in command of the rev- 
enue cutter Dobbin, and ordered him to go in 
search of the runaways. In one hour, at 11 


| o'clock a.m., August 19, the Dobbin salled. In 
twenty-four hours, on the 20th August, at 11 
| A.M., she overhauled, captured, and brought into 


Portland the two Lieutenants, Alexander and 
Thurston. That was the difference between the 
two cutters. 

About daybreak on the morning of August 
19 the officer in command of Fort Warren (that 
gallant veteran, Colonel Dimick, to whose spirit 
and patriotism we owe the escape of Fort Mon- 
roe from seizure by the rebels at the outbreak 
of the rebellion) was roused from his slumbers 
by the announcement that several prisoners had 
escaped from the fort, and that two of them had 
been recaptured. He ordered the roll of pris- 
oners to be called at once, and was presently in- 
formed that three of the prisoners were missing 
that five had attempted to escape, and had got 
out of the fort, but that two of the five had been 
caught before leaving the island. In point of 
fact the attempt was made by six: two had been 
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recaptured, and four had escaped, as I have al- 
ready stated. The error in the report of those 
missing was occasioned by an artifice of Lieu- 
tenant Thurston. On receiving the order to 
call the roll, as above related, the post adjutant 
proceeded to the casemates, in which were con- 
tined the common class of prisoners, and called 
each man by name. All answered but Sherman 
and Prydé. He then went to the officers’ quar- 
ters, and, finding that they all appeared to be 
in bed and asleep, he did not summon them by 
name, but passed with his lighted lantern from 
bed to bed, making a silent inspection of each. 
Alexander was missing ; but Thurston appeared 
to be there. His face was not visible, but there 
was the figure of a man, and the adjutant re- 
ported accordingly; nor was it known until ‘‘re- 
treat” roll-call that evening that Thurston had 
escaped. 

Colonel Dimick acted with great promptness 
and efficiency upon the information he received, 
and took instant measures to discover the three 
missing men. sy the first steamer up the har- 
bor he sent a messenger to Boston to notify 
the Provost Marshal and the Chief of Police, 
and to send telegraphic messages along the 
coast in all directions. By the first steamer 
down the bay he transmitted the news to Provy- 
incetown and other places on Cape Cod. He 
had every corner, hiding covert, and building on 
George’s Island carefully searched. The barge 
at the fort—the only water-craft at his com- 
mand (for, by a strange oversight, no steamer 
was stationed there, and the electric wires had 
not then been laid to the island)—the barge was 
sent out at daylight, with an officer and a guard, 
to explore every island in the vicinity, and to 
hail every boat or vessel that they might e1 
counter. It was sodn discovered that a sail- 
boat and a skiff, belonging to Mr. Barber, of 
Lovel’s Island, were missing, and thereupon the 
Colonel chartered and sent a small schooner in 
chase of the fugitives, and in search of the miss- 
ing boats. On Lovel’s Island were found sey- 
eral traces of the prisoners’ escape to that island 
from the fort. Among these I may mention a 
large wooden target that had previously stood 
on George’s Island, at the point nearly opposite 
Lovel’s, and some half mile distant therefrom. 
Half a dozen sealed and empty tin cans, and 
some planking, were lashed to the target, form- 
ing all together a tolerable raft, or float, not large 
enough to carry even one man, but yet buoyant 
enough to assist several men swimming by its 
side to escape. But no further discovery was 
made ; nor until the next day toward night (Au- 
gust 20) did the Colonel hear of the capture of 
Thurston and Alexander. It was supposed, un- 
til August 30, that Prydé and Sherman, more 
fortunate than the others, had eluded all search, 
and safely escaped beyond the limits of the 
United States. . Perhaps they have. But Thurs- 
ton and Alexander unite in declaring that they 
themselves took possession of both of Mr. Bar- 
ber’s boats, and no other boat was missing from 
any of the islands near the fort. There is little 





doubt, or room for doubt, that they were drown- 
ed, as will more fully appear as I proceed with 
my narration. 

Of the six prisoners above named, I have seen 
and conversed with all but Sherman and Prydé 
They are all young men, very intelligent, frank 
and free in all their communications, and sey- 
eral of them fine-looking. One I should call, 
from his aspect and conversation, a remarkable 
man. Should he ever be exchanged as a pris- 
oner of war, I shall expect to hear of him as the 
hero of at least one memorable action. Colonel 
Dimick and Collector Jewett, with some feeling 
of delicacy, and with a full belief that the in- 
quiry would be unavailing, did not interrogate 
any of these recaptured prisoners in regard to 
their mode of escape. But to tlfe first officer 
who did interrogate them they gave prompt and 
unreluctant answers, and full information; and 
two of them stated that from the moment they 
were sent, early in July, from Fort Lafayette to 
Fort Warren, they were determined to escape. 
They were familiar with the waters, shores, and 
islands of Massachusetts Bay and of Boston har- 
bor, and, formidable as looked the granite walls 
of Fort Warren, they were sanguine in thei 
hope of self-deliverance. They did not dream 





of be ing able to corrupt, or otherwise secure the 
aid of, any officer or soldier of the garrison, nor 
did they make the attempt. On themselves 
alone did they rely. 

Fortunately they were all men of small size 
and stature. Is it not curious that few of the 
world’s greatest heroes have been large-sized 
men ?—Alexander, Caesar, Cromwell, Moham- 
med, Moses, Napoleon, Paul of Tarsus, or Peter 
of Russia? As Iam writing on this 22d of Feb- 
ruary—the one birthday that Americans all com- 
memorate—let me remember that our Washing- 
ton is an exception to the general rule. But I 
do not mean to make heroes, except as they are 
the heroes of my story, of these smart little fel- 
lows who slipped out of Fort Warren. 

These prisoners were confined at night in 
casemates, in each one of which there was cut 
through the enormously thick wall of the fort a 
slit or loophole for musketry, overlooking the 
moat or dry ditch that encircles the fort. These 
slits are perhaps six or eight feet long, or high, 
their outlet on the moat being seven inches or 
seven and a quarter wide—the aperture widen- 

£ 
ble range of movement to the muskets within ; 
shaped, in short, like a funnel or letter >, the 
point being outward. Lieutenant Alexander 
informed Major Saunders that in a few days he 
had found one of those loopholes wide enough 
to let him through. Careful experiment proved 
that both of these men, stripped to their shirts, 
could easily pass in and out of the loop-holes in 
their several casemates. <A stout iron bar now 
forbids the passage of even a Calvin Edson. ‘The 
lower end of these slits was ten or fifteen feet 
above the bottom of the moat. Could that dif- 
ficulty be overcome, every man small enough to 
pass through the loophole had an open door of 


ing or flaring inward, so as to give a considera- 
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escape. Among the officers and gentlemen to 
whom alone the plan of escape was at first con- 
fided there straightway arose the greatest anxi- 
ety in regard to size of head and depth of chest. 
Large brains were at a discount. Chicken- 
breasted fellows were at a premium, Never 
since the days of Cinderella and her little slip- 
pers was there such a demand for littleness. 
Great corporations were a great bore, because 
the loopholes had a bore so small. Unluckily 
for the prisoners, and most fortunately for the 
guards outside, if not for the garrison inside of 
tl 


the fort, only four men among the aristocracy 
of the prisoners were small enough to pass the 
loophole ordeal, and to those four men alone, 
therefore, was the chance of escape now offered. 

Being allowed an occasional walk under guard 
on the ramparts, they became familiar with the 
number and position of the guards outside, and 
with the position of every loophole in relation to 
the outworks, and in reference to the nearest 
islands. 

sv a strange chance not one of these four men 
was a good swimmer. Lovel’s Island, the near- 
est of the adjacent islands, was half a mile off. 
If they got out of the casemates, if they crossed 
the moat, if they scaled the cover-face or demi- 
lune, if they eluded every sentinel, if they reach- 
ed the water’s edge on the margin of George’s 
Island, still there was that broad Hellespont to 
their Sestos and Abydos were half a mile 
apart, and how could Leander the prisoner at- 
tain to Hero or freedom if he could not swim ? 

I might here pause and deliver a spirited lec- 
ture on the duty of making the art of swimming 
an indispensable part of our system of public 
But I will reserve that discourse for 

Enough to say that every soldier 


cross : 


education, 

a future time. 
ind sailor ought to be (if not as good a swimmer 
as Professor Lieber, or John Quincey Adams, or 
my late friend Nathaniel J. Bowditch, to say 
nothing of Leander or Lord Byron, both of whom 
swam the ‘* boundless Hellespont’) at least a 
bold and self-reliant swimmer. 

To effect their escape from the casemates they 
needed ropes. To get clear of the island they 
required a boat or a raft, a float or at least a 
No boat could be found 
nearer than Lovel’s Island. To gain the boat 


swimming - jacket. 


they must cross the water. 
raft of any considerable size were nowhere vis- 
ible; but care and ingenuity might furnish both 
float and life-preserver. Canvas and cordage 
had been brought into the fort as wrappages 
around the sea-chests and other luggage of the 
Tucony and Atlanta officers and men. These 
cords, properly knotted, would enable the pris- 
oners to let themselves down from the loopholes 
into the dry ditch. A brace of empty two-gal- 
lon demijohns, corked tight, and properly at- 
tached to a strip of that canvas, would form a 
sufficient swimming-jacket. Half a dozen tin 
cans, used for holding milk or oysters, might 
serve a like purpose, or might, with the help of 
various small fragments of board, plank, and 
timber, which they saw scattered along the bot- 
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The materials for a | 
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tom of the moat, be formed into one large flo: 
fit to support them all as they swam by its sic 








Such was the outline of the plan which Saun- 
ders, Reed, Alexander, and Thurston first at- 
tempted to carry into execution on the night of 
Sunday, August 16. 
drizzly, with a strong northeast wind, which is, 
ir, cold 


The night was dark and 


in that vicinity, at all seasons of the ye: 
and uncomfortable. Soon after nine o'clock 
they began their movement. Attaching one 
end of their knotted rope to a stout stic k placed 
athwart the loophole, and letting the other end 
fall outsid 


th 
th 


one of the party cautiously crept 
out, and let himself down into the moat. The 
others then silently handed out to him their 
demijohns and cans, a few pieces of joist and 
lumber, and the garments which they had laid 
aside in reducing themselves to fit easily the 
calibre of their loophole; and then, each in his 
turn, the other t scended to the 

Sixty or seventy feet off stood the unsuspicious 
sentry who guarded the main sally-port. Not 
the north- 
Not a glimpse of their movements was 


hree de ground, 


a sound had varied the wild roar of 
easter. 
possible amidst the misty darkness. 
of in the 
man carrying his portion of the common burden, 
they stole along the ditch, crept 
slope of the cover-face which there scre 


Gathering 


fresh fragments lumber moat, each 





up the inner 
ened the 
fort, and slid rather than crawled down its out- 
er slope, whose high grass would have concealed 
them, even had the night been far brighter, from 
the observation of the sentinels posted along the 
shore. At the foot of the slope, where it joins 
the little plain on the northeastern end of the 
island, was quite a thicket of weeds, in which 
they paused a while to take both breath and 
counsel. 

On the margin of the water, at 
of a few hundred feet, 
get, which served as a guide to their further pro- 
Toward this, dimly outlined on the 


the distance 
stood a large wooden tar- 





ceedings. 


| water, they carried their swimming apparatus, 


and near it, under the partial covert of a low 


| sea-wall, they lashed together the materials of 
| their raft or float, upon the top of which they de- 


posited most of their clothing; and then, launch- 
ing it upon that rough sea, they grasped it each 
by the corner with one hand, waded out as far 
as they could, and then pushed off and tried to 
swim. Once afloat, they lost sight « 
Lovel’s Island. There was nota star nora light 
to guide their course. 
The wind was boisterous, and blew in 
Almost naked, 
shiv- 


tirely of 


The water was cold and 
rough, 
exactly the wrong direction. 
half-blinded by the driving mist and spray 
ering with cold, unable to steer their fragile 





float, a half-hour’s struggle with adverse ele- 
ments exhausted their strength and extinguish- 
ed their courage. They were glad to abandon 
all effort, and the wind to blow them 
ashore once more on George’s Island. Defeat- 
ed in this their first attempt, they took their 
float to pieces, retraced their steps, regained the 


allow 


moat, and placing a board against the wall of 
the fort climbed back into the casemate to re- 
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consider their plans, and, under more favorable 
auspices, renew their bold experiment. 

Although they had left behind them various 
fragments of their raft, and the demijohns, which 
were found the next day on the spot where they 
were left, and excited much curiosity, not a soul 
in the garrison at Fort Warren had any suspi- 
cion of what had occurred, nor was this expedi- 
tion of August 16 made known to Colonel Dim- 
ick or to any of his subordinates until after the 
examination of the prisoners by one of Major- 
General\Dix’s staff, who \vas ordered to Fort 
Warren in the latter part of August to investi- 
gate this extraordinary case: so well did the 
prisoners cover their tracks and keep their own 
counsel. 

It was now resolved by the conspirators to ad- 
mit Sherman and Prydé into their confidence, 
and engage them in the further execution of 
their plan. Both of these men were small 
enough to pass through the loopholes of their 
casemate, and both were bold and skillful swim- 
mers. They entered heartily into the scheme, 
and agreed to perform faithfully the parts « 
signed them at such time as their leaders should 
designate. 

On the night of August 18 the attempt to es- 
pape was repeated. Sherman and Pryde found 
their way easily out through their loophole, 
which was out of sight of every sentinel. Not 


is- 


sO easily, however, did they, under cover of a; 


darkness almost Egyptian, proceed along the 
moat, around the angle of the bastion, and up 
the face of the demi-lune to the spot assigned 
for the meeting of both officers and men. But 
they did reach the trysting-place on the summit 
of the slope very promptly, and there they await- 
ed the arrival of Captain Reed and his brother 
officers. 

The officers were delayed a while by an acci- 
dent. On their side of the fort it was not so 
dark but that they could, though very indis- 
tinctly, discern the figure of the sentinel, from 
whose post, had there been star-light, their loop- 
hole would have been plainly visible. In at- 
tempting, soon after nine o'clock, to pass out, 
Lieutenant Alexander overset a glass bottle that 
had been carelessly left in the loophole, and it 
fell with a noisy rattle on the granite, which 
sounded like the voice of doom to the frighten- 
ed conspirators. The seutinel, they felt sure, 
must have heard it, and suspected something 
wrong; for they heard his challenge, and saw 
the movement of officers with a light, and for a 
quarter of an hour or more they were expecting 
the entrance of a guard. They were mistaken, 
however. Their noise was lost in the loud rush 
and roar of the wind, blowing from the sentinel 
toward them, and what they saw was a move- 
ment caused by the approach of an oflicer re- 
turning by the main sally-port into the fort. 

Having waited till all was again quiet, the 
four officers descended into the moat, as they 
had done on the night of the 16th, and joining 
their new associates, crept with them down the 
outer slope, and halted in the grove of weeds 
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to perfect the details of their plan. The plan 
was this. Sherman and Prydé were to swim 
over to Lovel’s Island, and “ convey” a boat, in 
which they should return for the other four, of 
whom two were to remain hidden among the 
weeds, while the other two, going with the swim- 
mers to ‘the shore near the target, concealed 
themselves by lying down under the shelter of 
the wall already mentioned. 

The party of four, including Thurston and 
Alexander, proceeded as agreed to the sh¢ re, 
passing within forty feet of a sentinel without 
attracting his notice. Sherman and Prydé swam 
off, according to agreement. But they never 
came back; nor from that day to this has on 
vestige of them ever appeared. 
night. The wind was adverse. The tide w 
running out like a mill-race. Amidst the dark- 
ness no object so small as a swimmer’s head 


It was a stormy 


could be discerned at even twenty feet distance. 
The wild ‘‘ voices of the night” swallowed uj 
all other sound, if sound there were. Heaven 
be merciful to the weary swimmer in a night 
like that! 

The waiting four lingered hour after hour in 
the gloom, until all hope of the swimmers’ re- 
turn had faded out of their hearts. 
resolved that two of their number, with such a 
raft as might be made of the target and a plank, 
combined with their empty cans, should swim 
across for the boat, and come back in it for 
those who remained. The lot fell on Saunders 
and on Reed to remain, and on Thurston and 
Alexander to go. 

[ will first speak of those who staid behind to 
wait and watch, to wonder and to fear. Wrap- 
ping their overcoats around them, Reed and 


It was then 


Saunders lay down among the sea-weed under 
the wall, unwisely near the spot from which the 
target had just been torn, and close upon the 
track of the sentinel on post 17. It was not 
long, of course, before the guard discovered that 
the target had disappeared. Indeed, he walked 
directly into the hole from which its post had 
been lifted in making the raft. He called at 
once to the neighboring sentinel, and both to- 
gether made search for the target, which they 
imagined had been blown out of place by the 
fury of the wind. 

Their conjecture was unspeakably silly, and 
their conduct the same. If the wind had blown 
away the target, it must have blown it inland 
toward the fort. They searched for it in the 
opposite direction, and looking seaward over the 
edge of the wall, noticed the dark mass below, 
composed, in fact, of the two rebel officers, who 
supposed, of course, that their discovery was in- 
evitable. But they were mistaken. The guards 
threw stones upon them, expecting to hear the 
noise and rattle of rock and board coming in 
contact. No sound was heard. One of the 
soldiers then pricked at and prodded the sus- 
picious-looking heap, but finally turned away, 
with the remark that it would only rust his bay- 
onet to stick it in a pile of kelp. 

The poor fellows thus stoned and bayoneted 











nett? 















lay perfectly still, and as neither of them was 
hit or hurt, they were not altogether unamused 
by the stupid remarks and acts of the unsus 
pecting guards. But when the sentinels turned 








away to their respective posts, and as the night 
wore on, it became evident that the darkness 
was diminishing. Reed and Saunders, with 
reluctant and heart-aching assent, obeyed the 
lictate of prudence, and determined to return 
vhile they could to the fort. This they attempt- 
| to do, but were seen by the guard as they re- 
treated across the little plateau to the covert of 
weeds at the foot of the cover-face. He chal- 
lenged them and cocked his piece, but did not 
fire. Instead of firing, which he ought to have 
done, he called out, ‘* Corporal of the guard !” 
Ihe next sentinel repeated the cry, and the 
next; and after a delay which, in a crisis like 
this, seemed an age, the corporal of the guard 





approached, but came alone, and hearing what 
had oceurred, went back ! l 





guard! 

Meantime, of course, the prisoners ran back 
toward the fort, and endeavored to re-enter their 
casemate by means of a board, as they had done 
before. But the board broke with a noise that 
alarmed the guard by the main sally-port, who 
hallenged them, and recaptured Reed. 
Major Saunders dodged around the corner of the 


prompt ly ( 


bastion, and would have got in through the loop- 
hole through which Sherman and Prydé had 
escaped, but for the want of a board long enough 
Disappointed there, he 


continued along the dry-diteh, hoping to hide 


to reach the opening. 


himself in some out-house, but was encountered 
by a sentinel, who brought him to a halt, and 
in ten minutes sent him with the corporal 
and guard into the fort, where he once more re- 
joined Ca} 
placed in close confinement. 

we will leave them, and return to 


ain Reed, with whom he was at once 








Thurston and Alexander, whom we last saw on 
the point of embarking with their frail raft for 
Lovel’s Island. It would be difficult to exag- 
gerate the peril and fatigue of their passage from 
the one shore to the other. It was a task that 
consumed all of their strength and nearly all of 
the night. When they touched at last the mar- 
gin of Lovel’s, they had only life enough left to 
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crawl into a grassy hollow sheltered from the 
wind, where they lay down panting, benumbed 
Half an hour’s rest, 
however, renewed their courage and revived their 


} 


h, so that ju 


and almost despairing. 





streng st in the gray of dawn they 


paddled off in a ‘**dory to a sail-boat moored 


hoisted sail, anc 


} 


a hundred yards from sh re, 
stood over toward the fort. They went near 
enough to target point to be satisfied that Reed 
and Saunders were not at the appointed spot, 
and then pushed out to sea. 
few miles in a northeasterly direction they cut the 
dory adrift. Coasting along toward Cape Ann 
d Nahant, Swampscot, Marblehead, 


Beverly, and Manchester, stopping only when 


Atier making 





they passe 
they reached Gloucester. Clad in no garments 
but their shirts—flannel shirts, with pockets—in 
the August sunshine they were warm enough 
At Cape Ann light they landed and asked fo1 
clothing, representing that their own had been 





lost overboard. But they could procure onls 


some bread and water. Continuing their voy- 
age they reached Rye Beach in the night, and 
there they purchased hats and pantaloons 

Thurston having some fifteen dollars in the 
pocket of his shirt. They did not dare to slee} 
on shore, but kept on their course toward St 
John’s, where they hoped to find safety and 
friends. At eleven o'clock on the morning of 
August 20 they were hailed and boarded by a 
boat from the revenue-cutter Dobbin, and sub- 
jected to avery embarrassing inquiry and exam 
In reply to the inquiry they told a 
very plausible story of their being 
} 


ination. 





istport fish 
ie shirt pocket of Lieu- 
tenant Thurston there was produced a roll of 
$300 in Confederate bills, they confessed whe 
ind what they were, and surrendered themselves 


ermen, But when from t 
1 


nce more as prisoners—asserting, however, that 
they alone had escaped from the fort. 


I saw them in the Portland jail early in Sep- 





tember, and found them anxious to be sent bach 
to the casemates of Fort Warren. I will only; 
add that, as soon as Colonel Dimick was con 
vinced that the prisoners must have escaped from 
the loopholes in some such manner as I have de- 
scribed, he had a heavy iron bar properly let int« 
the stone-work of every slit, as a sort of plea in 
bar to all future actions of this deseriy 
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UNITED STATES. 
UR Record closes on the 7th of March. We 
present a general resumé of the action of Con- 
gress upon subjects of general interest : 

The £nrol/ment Bul, after various amendments, 
passed the House on the 12th of February, by a 
vote of 93 to 60, and the Senate on the 1 th, by 26 
to 16, several Republican Senators voting against 
it, for reasons which they assigned: Mr. Lane, of 
Indiana, on account of the commutation clause. 
Mr. Wilkinson because of the clause for securing 
substitutes. He believed that slaves were worth 
as much to the army as minor whites; he would 


Vor. XXVIII.—No. 167.—Y 














never consent to make any difference between the 
able-bodied men of the country. Mr. Howe also, 
on account of the substitute clause, which says ir 
effect that while substitutes can not be procured for 
$300, yet the payment of that sum pur d ex- 








emption. The bill as it now stands, he said, au- 
thorizes the Secretary of War to use colored men it 
one State as substitutes for white men in other 
States. Several other Senators accepted the bill 
as the best that could now be passed in both Houses, 
although they did not wholly approve of it. The 
bill is long and minute. The following are its lead- 


ing provisions : 


a 


Sn EP he 


mt 


; 
: 


£3 


meat 


y 
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(§ 1.) The President may call out such number of 

men as the public exigencies may require; ( 2.) The 
quota of each district to be as nearly possible in propor 
ion to the number of persons in it ect to draft, taking 
uto account the number already furnished to the naval 
nd military service; (§3.) Ifthe quota of any State is not 
luly filled, drafts for any deficient district shall be order- 
ed until the deficiency shall be supplied; (§ 4). Any en 
rolled person may furnieh a substitute; and if this subs ti 
tite is not liable to draft or in the ‘e, the princips 
will be exempt during the time for w he substitute 
would be exempt, but no one in military or nav i service 
shall be accepted as a substitute; (§ 5.) All persons liabk 
to draft shall led; this « es in effect all able- 
hodied males below the age of cluding aliens who 
have declared their intentions of becoming citizens, and 
all who, without having been in service two years during 
the present war, shall have been discharged; (§ 6.) Any 
person drafted may furnis ubstitute at any time befor 
the time fixed for his appearance at rendezvous; if the 
substitute is not liable to draft, the principal is exempt 
during the time of such non-liability, not exceeding the 
time for which the draft was made; if the sub te is li 
ble to draft, the principal is liable to future aude; any 
person paying money for commutation is exempted only 
trom the special quota; and in no case shall such exemp- 
tion extend beyond one year, at the end of which his name 
must be placed in enrollment ; 
denominations whore rules prohibi ring ar 
shall, when drafted, be considered non-com bats ants, 
be assigned to duty in hospitals, or to the care 
men, or shall pay $300, the money to be applied to the 
benefit of sick or wounded soldiers; but no person shall be 
entitled to the benefit of this provision unless he sho 
that his conduct has been uaiformly consi=tent with hi 
professed principles: (§ 8.) No person of foreign birth wh 
has voted or held office is exempt from ft on the ground 
f alienage; (§9.) Mariners or able seamen who may b 
drafted may, upon enlisting in the navy, be exempt from 
draft, under conditions which are prescribed; but the 
number of these transfer enlistments shall pot exceed ten 
thousand ; (§10, 11, 12.) Make provision for carrying out 
the pre ceding section, the principal of which is that such 
transfer drafts shall be credited to the jnota of the district, 
as though the person had been actu ed in the army; 
ind that no pilot, engineer, master-at-arins, master, en 
sign, or master’s mate, having an appointment and du ly 
acting as such in the naval service, ll be liable to draft 
while holding such appointment; (§ 15.) Declares the only 
exemptions to be those who are pliysically, mentally, or 
morally unfit for service; those who at the time of draft 
shall actually be in military or naval service; and thos 
who, having been for two years in service, shall have been 
honorably discharg $14.) Repeals the clause in th 
xisting Enrollment bil making two classes, the first con- 
sisting of unmarried persons and thore married below the 
age of 35, the second class embracing all others; all per 
sons liable to draft are tl consolidated into one cl 
and are equally liable to m ry duty; (§ 15-25.) Provi 
for the execution of the law, and imp heavy penalties 
for all fraudulent attempts at their violation or evasion on 
the part of persons liable to enrollment, f any officers 
charged with carrying them into effect; ( Enacts that 
all able-bodied male persons ( f African descent, ~ Rween 
the ages of 20 and 45, resident in the United States, wheth- 
er citizens or net, shall be enrolled; that when the alavi 
f a loyal master is drafted and mustered into service, the 
master shall have a certificate thereof, and the bounty of 
$100 shall be paid to any person to whom the recruit, at 
the time of his being mustered into service, owes service 
or labor, on his freeing the recruit; that the Secretary of 
War lL appoint a commission in each Slave State rep 
resented in Congress, who shall award to any loyal person 
to whom the colored volunteer owes service a sum not ex- 
ceeding $30°, payable out of commutation money, pon 
the master f eeing the slave; and that in all cases where 
slaves have been enlisted the provision as to bounty and 
compensation shall be the same as in the case of tli 
be enlisted ; (§ 27.) Repeals all sections of the existing In 
rollment act which are inconsistent with this. 
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—This was the form in which the 
House. The Senate added the foll = proviso, 
which was agreed to by the House: Colored troops, 
**while they shall be credited in the quotas of the 
several States or subdivisions of States whereir 
they are respectively drafted, enlisted, or shall vol- 
unteer, shall not be assigned as State troops, but 
shall be mustered into reciments or companies « 
‘United States Colored Volunteers.’ ” 


bil passed the 
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s bill were lor 


The debates in both Houses on thi 
and sharp, turning mainly upon the provisions fi 
the enrollment of colored persons. The follow 
is a sketch of the general line o 
Houses: In the Senate Mr. 





remark in bot 


Davis denied the 


stitutionality of the bill, and said that a vital 
jection to it was that it authorized th is 
negro troops, and also gave them their freedon 


Mr. Powell said that the only proper way was { 
the Government to indicate the number of 
wanted, leaving it to the States to furnish them 1} 


draft As it is, the militia force is absorbed by tl 
great consolidation of despotic power. The part of 


the bill providing for the enlistment of colored m« 
robbed the slaveholders of their constitutional proy 
erty. Mr. Saulsbury’s special objection t the bil 
was that it brought colored persons and negro¢ 

the army. These people would not be slow je 
in the cry for freedom and equality. Mr. How 
joined that he would not vote for a black man whil 
he could find better white man; but when tl} 
people of Wisconsin should find a man more v 

than himself to fill his seat, he should insist 1 
their right to send him. even though his skin should 
be darker. In the House, Mr. Davis, of Maryland 
in moving the amendment giving compensation to 
loyal masters, said that he did so, not because h 
believed that compensation was due to the master 
but on 
had ali 
ought to take 
they owed military 
Kentucky, 


enough. 


ccount of the measures which Govern: 

ly taken. le believed that Governm 
slaves for military purposes, be 
service. Mr. Anderson, 
thought the amendment did not go far 
In his own district a large majority of 
the young men had entered the 
at the next draft the di 
unless the slaves of disloyal men were taken, tho 
who had induced enlistments in the rebel 
would enjoy their property in peace, and the loyal 
white population must make up the deficiency ; } 
would put the slaves of 


rebel service, and 


strict would owe 7000 mex 


lisloval men in t at. 
but would not appropriate the slaves of loy: n 
Mr. Webster, of Maryland, said that slaves wer 
prope rty. We needed colored 


} 


men to aid in putting down the rebellion ; 





both persons and 
any black 
he would 
give freedom to the slave, and compensation to the 
master. Mr. Harris, of Maryland, denied the right 
of Government to enlist or enroll a slave; if taken, 


man, having been a soldier, must be fre« 


it could only be as property, and compensation must 
be made ; he was opposed to employing negro troops; 
it would be a tg zens to intrust our flag to ne- 
gto hands. Mr. Kasson rejoined that the employ- 
ment of negro soldiers was no new thing; the per 
sion-rolls showed the names of black men by t 

e statutes of the State of Virginia 
e emancipation of slaves who fought 
Revolution. Mr. Kelley said 
» compensation to the Norther 
father for his son, the wife for her hus t} 
children for the 
conscription ; the 


side of whites: 
provided for t! 
in the W 


that we did not giv 








father taken from them hy 
r lation between slaveholder and 
slave was not more sacred than these. Slaves were 
persons, and as such owed military service to the 
never referred to as prop 
in the Constitution; he was, however, read 
propriate money to pay for slaves of loyal masters, 
who should consent to their volunteering. 

The Enlistment Bul, with various amendments, 
has been debated at length, the discussions turning 
mainly upon the question of the employment and 
pay of colored troops. In the Senate, Mr. Davis, 


countrv: they were 


y to ap- 
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of Kentucky, proposed an «imendment to the effect 
that colored troops should be disbanded, and these 
men be employed only as teamsters and laborers ; 
this was rejected by 30 to 7. The Military Com- 
mittee in the House reported the following bill : 
‘* Any portion of the residents of Virginia, North 
Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississi 
Louisiana, Texas, or Arkansas, who may volu 
n the military service of the United States for th 
erm of three years or during the war, shal 








titled to the benefits and privileges of the existi 
red into the r 
States which they may elect; an 
being colored troops, they shall be assicned 


ot the 


such 


giments of any 
] 


laws, and must 
in case « 
as now 
directed by law; and any State, or sub-division of 
a State, procuring such enlistments, shall receiv: 
redit, provided that 
under this act, shall continue only until such State 
shall be subject to a call for troops.” 
posed by Messrs. Cox and Wadsworth on the ground 


such enlistments in anv State, 





This was op- 


that it gave an advantage to States having money, 
by enabling them to enlist men from other States 
instead of calling out their ownmen. Messrs. Blair 
and Garfield replied, affirming that thousands of 
loyal men in the South were ready to enlist if pro- 
vision could be made for their families. The bill, 
having been amended, on motion of Mr. Cox, by 
providing that no enlistment shall be made, except 
as specially enumerated in the bill, unless credit is 
given tothe State to which the soldier belongs,-was 
passed by 81 to 44. 

A bill for the establishment of a Burcau of Freed- 
man’s A ffaus, to determine all questions relating to 
persons of African descent, and make regulations 
for their employment and proper treatment on aban- 
doned plantations, was reported in the House on 
tl a Select Committee. 


he 10th of February, from 
of debates, continued from day 


After a long seri 
to day, it was passed, on the Ist of March, by a 
vote of 69 to 67. In the course of the debates 
upon this bill Mr. Clay, of Kentucky, 
know whether his State was to be included in 


wished to 
the 
operations of the bill, and whether plantations there 
to be considered as abanik he himsel! 
owned a plantation which had been abandoned be- 
cause Government did not protect it. Mr. Eliot, 
the reporter of the bill, replied that the bill did not 
propose to establish colonies in Kentucky; that in 
the case of plantations there, whether they were to 
be considered 


were ned ; 


as abandoned would depend upon 
whether the owners were loval or disloyal; that in 
the case of Mr. Clay, a well-known loyal man, his 
plantation certainly would not be considered aban- 
doned. Mr. Cox said he would not favor so novel, 
sweeping, and revolutionary a scheme as establish- 
ing an eleemosynary system for the blacks, making 
the Federal Government a plantation speculator and 
Millions of slaves, unfit for freedom, were 
to be freed; New England, which was fattening 
upon Western toil, should do its part in saving the 
slaves so improvidently freed. If slavery was doom- 
ed, the conflict would be between black and white 
No system like the one proposed by this bill could 
save the slave ; 
went on, 


overseer. 


he would be crushed out as the war 
Mr. Kalbfleisch said the bill attempted 
an impossibility—the bringing up of negroes to par- 
ticipate in the rights enjoyed by white citizens, and 
attempting to raise them to an equality with these. 
Mr. Brooks, of New York, said that the subject had 
been caucussed and decided upon elsewhere, and no 
argument of his against the bill would avail. Hence- 
forth he would as far as possible withdraw the dis- 


several States otf 
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cussion of the Abolition question from the exciti: 
questi and turn to other matters. H 
main anxiety was for the liberty of the white man 
We must accept the abolition of slavery as an act 
the North but by the 
onfederate Government had provided 


ms of the day, 


accomplished, not only by 
South. The ¢ 
for putting arms into the hands not only of free 


blacks but of slaves; arming them was of necessity 


liberating them. The Republicans will have armed 


the negroes. They were consistent in this; for they 
had changed the war into an Abolition war, and 
therefore the blacks should be called out. He 
implored them to make the war as short as pos- 
sible. 

Several propositions looking to the Abolition of 
Sia have been introcuced into both Houses. 
We note the most. significant of thes In the Sen- 


ate, February 10, Mr. Trumbull, from the Judiciary 
Committee, offered the following joint resolution for 
the Constitution: ‘* Article XIII. § 1. 
Neither slavery nor involuntary servitude, except 
whereof the party shall 
have been duly convicted, shall exist within the 


amending 


as a punishment for crime, 


United States or any place subject to their jurisdic- 





tion. § 2. Congress shall have power to enfor 
this article by appropriate legislation.” This arti 
cle, if two-thirds of both Houses of Congress con- 
cur, to be proposed to the Legislatures of the sev- 
eral States, and when ratified by three-fourths of 
these, to be valid as a part of the Constitution. On 
the 17th Mr. Sumner offered a substitute for this 
resolution, embodying its substance, with additions 
to the following effect: The * three-fifths provision 
of the Constitution” relating to taxation and repre- 
sentation to be stricken 


I. § 2, @ 3) as follows, * Re presentation 


out, leaving the clause 
(Article I. QS 2 
and direct taxes shall be apportioned among the 
the Union according to their num 

bers, excepting Indians not taxed.” Another pro- 
posed amendment strikes out 4 3, § 2 of the 4th Ar- 
ticle, which provides for the return of persons held to 
service or labor, escaping from one State into another. 
Mr. Clark offered a resolution carrying into effect the 
President's Emancipation Proclamation of January 
1, 1863, and giving to it the force of a statute. Mr. 
Brown, of Missouri, offered a joint resolution to th 

effect that, after the passage of this act, slavery shall 
not exist in the United States or Territories, any 
law, usage, or custom to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing, and that involuntary servitude, except as a 


| punishment for crime, is prohibited.—In the House, 


Mr. Arnold offered a resolution, declaring that ‘‘ the 
Constitution of the United States should be so amend- 
ed as to abolish slavery in the United States wher- 
ever it now exists, and to prohibit its extension in 
every part thereof forever ;’ 
45 to 62. 


this 


which was passed, by 
The propositions before Congress upon 
subject resolve themselves into two classes 
By the first the abolition of slavery is to be accom 
plished by amendments to the Constitution, mad 
in the manner provided for in that document; by 
the second the end is to be gained by the direct ac- 
tion of Congress and the Executive. 

In the Senate Mr. Davis offered the following 
joint for amending the. Constitution 
‘ first. No negro, or person whose mother or grand- 


resolutions 


mother was a negro, shall be a citizen of the United 
States, or be eligible to any place of trust or profit 
under the United States.—Second. The States of 
Maine and Massachusetts shall constitute one State, 
to be called East New England, and New Hamp. 
shire, Vermont, Rhode Island, and Connecticut shall 
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constitute one State, to be called West New En- 
gland.” 

The discussion in respect to financial measures 
has touched a variety of points, of which the follew- 
ing are the most important: In taxing liquors the 
Senate wished to impose a tax upon those now in 
the hands of dealers as well as in those of manufac- 
turers. The House wished to levy no additional 
duty upon spirits which had been sold by manufac- 
turers. Each adhered to its own plan, and Com- 
mittees of Conference were appointed without har- 
monizing the views of the two Houses. At length, 
on the 4th of March, the Senate, on motion of Mr. 
Sherman, agreed to recede from its amendments, 
and accept the bill as it passed the House. As 
explained by Mr. Sherman, the bill imposes a 
tax of 60 cents upon all spirits manufactured up 
to the Ist of July, leaving the tax after that time 
to be fixed by future legislation; it also imposes 
40 cents, in addition to the 20 already paid, upon 
all spirits in the hands of manufacturers.—A_ prop- 
osition was introduced into the House authoriz- 
ing the Secretary of the Treasury to sell at his 
discretion the surplus gold in the Treasury. In 
support of this it was said that on the Ist of July 
there would be in the Treasury some $50,000,000 
in gold, while the payments up to that time would 
be about $23,500,000; and by selling the surplus 
the market price would be lowered, and the em- 
barrassments of merchants in procuring the gold to 
pay duties would be relieved. In opposition to this 
it was urged that this measure would place the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury in the position of the great 
regulator of markets—a power which ought not to 
be confided to him; and that the gold was pledged 
for the payment of interest on the public debt ; if 
there was a surplus, let it be used to pay this inter- 
est in advance of the time when it was due, but let 
it not be diverted from the purpose to which it is 
pledged. The Committee on Ways and Means re- 
ported adversely to this proposition.—The Commit- 
tee on Ways and Méans also reported a bill author- 
izing the Secretary of the Treasury at his discretion 
to throw into market $200,000,000 bonds of the Unit- 
ed States, being a part of the sum of $600,000,000 
heretofore authorized, payable in not less than five 
nor more than forty years (hence called five-for- 
ties). The discussion upon this proposition has 
turned mainly upon the question whether the rate 
of iriterest should be fixed at six or five per cent. 

Several so-called Peace Propositions have been 
made in the House, and the disposition given to 
them indicates the feeling of that body. Mr. Fer- 
nando Wood, in the course of a speech denouncing 
the Administration, said that, while we were pro- 
posing oppressive, destructive, and unconstitution- 
al measures, the Confederate Government was pro- 
posing to discuss measures of peace, proposing to 
appoint delegates, to meet others from the Federal 
Government, to consider whether peace can not be 
attained; whether a new Government can not be 
formed ; and if not, whether treaties of commerce 
and amity can not be entered into by the two Gov- 






ernments. Mr. Cox wished Commissioners to be | 


sent to Richmond for this purpose, suggesting Mr. 
Wood as one; if this was done, and that gentleman 
did not within sixty days come back with a nego- 
tiation for peace upon the basis of the old Union, 
he would pledge his friends as earnest supporters 
of the war. No action was then taken upon this 
suggestion. Mr. Lang subsequently offered a res- 
olution, which was rejected by 96 to 22, requesting 
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the President to appoint Franklin Pierce, Millard 
Fillmore, and Thomas Ewing Commissioners to 
treat with the Confederate States for a cessation of 
hostilities and a reconstruction of the Union. 

After consultation between Committees of th 
two Houses, the amendments of the Senate to th 
bill for creating a Lieutenant-General were agreed ti 
These amendments leave it optional with the Pres 
ident whether the Lieutenant-General shall be Com- 
mander-in-Chief, and also omit the recommendati 
of General Grant for that position. It was, how- 
ever, understood that, in the event of the passage 
of the bill, General Grant would receive the ap- 
pointment. The bill passed in the House by 7: 
47, and in the Senate by 31 to 6. The Pres 
at once nominated General Grant, and the nomina- 
tion was confirmed by the Se nate. 

By a joint resolution, which passed both Houses, 
the time for the Payment of Bounties to volunteer 
was extended to April 1. This resolution, previou 
to its pas 








age in the Senate, was submitted to the 
Secretary of War, and received his approbation. 
During the month three important military en 
terprises have been undertaken. Neither of these 
as far as we can judge from unofficial accounts, has 





achieved decided success, while one has met with a 
disastrous defeat. 

On the Sth of February a strong expedition, com- 
prising three brigades, under General Seymour, left 
Port Royal for Florida, followed a few days later by 
General Gillmore with additional naval and mili- 
tary forces. The advance portion reached Jackson 
ville on the 8th. Gillmore returned to Port Royal! 
on the 16th, leaving the command of the expeditior 
to Seymour. The first operations were decided] 
successful. Near Jacksonville one hundred prison 
ers, with eight pieces of serviceable artillery, fel 
into our hands, and expeditions were pushed for 
ward into the interior, by which large amounts « 
stores and supplies were destroyed. On the 17t 
Seymour issued an order congratulating his troops 
on their brilliant success. At that time Seymour 
with 5000 men, was on the Florida Central Rail- 
road, about forty-five miles from Jacksonvill 
Here they remained until the 20th, when the prey 
arations for a movement in force toward Lake City 
were completed. The enemy's pickets were met 
six miles beyond by our cavalry, who were de- 
ployed as skirmishers two miles in advance of th: 


|infantry. The pickets were driven in, and when 


the main force came up the Seventh Connecticut 
(Colonel Hawley) was thrown forward with the 
cavalry. ‘The enemy was found in force a little be- 
fore reaching Lake City at Olustee, a small station 
on the railroad. The engagement was commenced 
between the enemy's skirmishers and our advance: 

The fire directed against our men was so hot that 
they were compelled to fall back ; then we brought 
two batteries to bear on the enemy, and our whol: 
force became engaged with more than twice their 
number of the enemy, who occupied a strong posi- 
tion flanked by a marsh, but his advance met wit! 
the most stubborn resistance, and he lost heavily 

But our loss also was very great. Colonel Fribley 
of the Eighth United States (colored) was killed, 
and his regiment broke and fell back, leaving th« 
left exposed. Again we retreated, taking another 
position; but it was impossible to contend with a 
force so greatly superior, and after a battle of thre« 


hours and a half we retreated, leaving our deed a1 





severely wounded on the field. Five guns were 
lost, and about a thousand men killed, wounded, 
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and missing. From all reports it would seem that 
Seymour made his advance carelessly, and in total 
ion prance of the force oppose 1 to him. 
the defeat was complete and absolute. 

On the 3d of February, 
eparture of the Florida Expedition, 
ral Sherman, with a strong force, set out from 
in light marching order, and moved 
The prec ise object of this « xpedition 
was not announced; but it was presumed to be to 
ross the States of Mississippi and Alabama, and 
o-operate with our naval forces in an attack uy 
Mobile. Shortly after a cavalry expedition, under 
General Smith, set out from Memphis, to work its 


In any case 


almost simultaneously 
vith the d Gen- 
Vicksburg, 


eastward. 





southeastward, and join Sherman somewhere 
borders of Mississippi and Alabama. By 
the 18th Smith had-.accomplished nearly one half 
of his proposed m but after found the 
* concentrated in superior force in his way. 
ell de- 
stroying the bridges on the Memphis and Ohio 
Railroad in his retreat. There was cont 
i no decisive battle during the retreat, 
which lasted until the 25th, when the expedition 
accomplished its return to Memphis. Much dam- 
age was done td the en my by the destruction of 
property, but the main object of making a junction 
with Sherman failed. The accounts of Sherman’s 
re wholly contradictory. It 
Meridian, almost on th 
Alabama. Reports say 
possession of Selma, in 


on the 


arcn, soon 


nemy 
Finding it impossible t 


o proceed he fell back, 


ual skirm- 





ing, but 





progress is certain 


went as far east as 
s of Mississippi and 


that he 





border 
that he reached and took 
the centre of Alabama; 
confirmed, and are probably erroneous. 
whatever point he had advanced it is probab t 
learned that 
Smith’s cavalry had failed in its endeavor to unite 
But even this is not absol itel® certain 
on our Record rm 
papers give accounts of great damage | 
inflicted by this expedition, especially to the rail- 
road lines. 

A bold raid has been undertaken toward Rich- 
under General Kilpatrick. 
1 the 28th of February, he 
crossed the Rapidan, gaining the rear of Lee’s army 


but these have not been 
But to 
le that 


he commenced to retreat as soon as he 


with him. 


the day when closes. South 


iaving been 





mond 
Leaving Stevensport or 


by our ec: 





without being discovered, and pushed rapidly on in 
the direction of Riclmond. A detachment under 
Colonel Dahlgren was sent from the main body t 
Frederick's Hall, on the Virginia Central, Railroad. 
The road was torn up for some distance, and then 
the James River Canal was struck, and six grist- 
mills destroyed, which formed one of the main 
sources of supply for the Confederate army. 
eral locks on the Canal were destroyed, and other 
damage done. Dahlgren’s main body then press { 
on toward Richmond, and came within three miles 
of the city, when, encountering a Confederate force, 
it withdrew. Dahlgren himself, with a small body, 
took a different route, and was supposed to be cap- 
tured. Kilpatrick, meanwhile, pressed onward to 
Spottsvlvania Court House, and thence to Beaver 
Dam, near where the two lines of railway from 
Richmond, those running to Gordonsville and Fred- 
ericksburg, cross. Here the railway was torn up 
and the telegraphic line cut, and the cavalry push- 
ed straight on toward Richmond. They reached 
the outer line of fortifications at a little past ten on 
the morning of the Ist of March, about three and a 
half miles from the city. These were fairly passed, 
and the second line, a mile nearer, was reached, 
and a desultory fire was kept up for some hours. 


pev- 
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But it was clear that the defenses of Richmond were 
not to be successfully assailed by cavalry, and to- 
x Kilpatrick withdrew, and encamped 
In the night an artillery 


ward evening 
six miles from the city. 
ittack was made upon the camp, and our troops r 
tired and the 
took march down the Peninsula to- 
ward Williamsburg, followed by detachments of the 
enemy, hes took place. 
On the 3d they fell in with a body of cavalry sent by 
from Fortress Monroe, and the whek 

to Williamsburg. It can hardly 


1 that there was any expectation of tak- 


still farther, on following morning 


p their line of 
with whom slight skirmis 
General Butler 
lore 
’e Supposi 
ing a place 


proceeded 


strongly fortified as Richmond by a 
enter 


dash of cavalry; il ch was the object th 





prise was a failure. In some respects, however 
the expedition was highly successful. Several miles 
of railway connection of great importance to the 
enemy were interrupted, stores to the value of sev- 


eral millions of dollars were destroyed, and son 
hundreds of prisoners were captured, 

A movement from Chattano on the 
22d of February toward Dalton in Georgia, abo 


ra was mack 





25 miles southeast, where the main body of the 
Confederate army, lately commanded by Brag 
was supposed to be posted. The movement was 


merely areconnoissance, aud when after reaching to 
within three miles of Dalton, the enemy was found 
to be the orce It 
appears from the most reliable accounts which have 
reached us that L 
called from 


re in the troops were recalled, 

ongstreet’s command has been re 
to 
Confederate 





Tennessee, and is 


Carolina, — The 


now on its way 


Virginia or North 
military authorities appear to have resolved to 
make a vigorous effort to drive our forces from 


Newbern and the adjacent points so long held by 
them in North Carolina.—General Bragg has been 


called to Richmond and appointed to direct the 


movements of the Confederate forces, subject to th 
authority of the President. His position appears 
to be similar to that held by General Halleck in 
our army.—A naval attack upon the forts defend- 


ing the approaches to Mobile has been commenced. 
On the 1 of February a heavy fire was ope 
upon Fort Powell, with results is yet 
known. 

The siege of Charleston presents no new aspects, 
except that the steam s the 
blockading squadron, was sunk on the 18th of Feb- 
ruary by a torpedo sent down from Charleston 
Two officers and three men were lost. 

The Confederates are evidently ’ 
nerve for a vigorous campaign during the spring. 
We gave in our Record for February a brief analysis 





ed 


what un- 


} 
100 


p Housatonic, one of 


straining every 


of the Conscription bill, which in effect brings ev 

ery able-bodied white male between the ages of 18 
and 45 into the active army, and puts those betweer 
16 and 18 and 45 and 55 into the army of the re- 
serve. The special exemptions are few. Profess- 
ors and teachers; the public printer and such jour- 
neymen shall certify on oath to be necessary 
for doing the public work; person 
plantation with more than 15 able-bodied mak 
hands, upon condition of delivering a hundred pounds 
beef for each able-bodied slave, or in 


is he 


one on eact 


of bacon or 
special cases an equivalent in grain, and also selling 
at a certain fixed price his surplus crops ; 
persons as the Secretary of War or the President 
may choose to detail ‘‘on account of public necessi- 
tv,” about complete the list of exemptions. Ther« 
seems no good reason to doubt that this stringent 
law will be carried into practical operation, bring- 


and such 
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ing into service a larger proportion of the popula- 
tion than was ever before in any country called into 
the field. It is also announced that Mr. Preston, 
once United States Minister to Spain, has been sent 
to Mexico, with power to *‘ recognize” the Govern- 
ment of the Emperor Maximilian, upon condition 
of his recognition of the Confederacy. ‘* A recog- 
nition by Mexico,” say the Southern papers, ‘is 
equivalent to one by France.” 

The financial scheme, which has also become a 
law in effect, gives the holders of Confederate notes 
the option of exchanging them at once for bonds 
bearing interest at the rate of 4 per cent., payable 
in twenty years, or of having them practic 


illv con- 


fiseated. The confiscation is effected by taxing the 


notes at such a rate that within a vear the tax will 
equal the face of the note. The regular tax bill 


all 
nt. 
sales of products, 


levies 5 per cent. additional upon property, 
with a few exceptions, and 10 per « 
watches and the like ; 


and the like pay 10 per cent. 


on plate, 
jewels, 
merchandise, 
additional. 





stocks, 


EUROPE. 

Actual hostilities have occurred between Der 
mark on the and Austria and 
the other. Whether these are but the beginning 
of a general European war will depend upon ‘the 
action of the other European Powers. At present 


the events 


one side Prussia on 


we can only give the chronology of 
which have actually occurred. As noted in our 
last Record, Austria and Prussia proposed to oc- 
cupy the Duchies, and at the same time demanded 
important concessions from Denmark. The Dan- 
ish Administration requested a delay of six 
to enable it to assemble the Diet. This was re 
fused, and on the 27th of January orders were 
given for the Austro-Prussian army to advance 
take possession of Schleswig, summoning the Dan- 
ish commander, General De Meza, to the 
Duchy. The entire Danish force numbered not 
quite 40,000 men, who held the line of the Dann 
werke, a strong series of intrenchments some forty 
miles in extent. The force was quite too small to 
defend this long line. The Austrians and Prus- 
sians advanced on the 2d and 8d of February in 
greatly superior force, pierced the line at various 
points, and forced the Danes to give up the whole 
line, abandoning from 60 to 120 heavy guns, and 
losing some hundreds of prisoners. The fighting, 
though at great odds, was sharp, the assailants suf- 
fering severely. The town of Schleswig, the capi- | 
tal of the Duchy of the same name, was occupied 
by the Prussian army on the 9th; General Wran- 
gel, the Prussian commander, issuing a proclama- 
tion announcing that the authority of the King of 
Denmark was “suspended” in the Duchies, that 
the public functionaries would remain in office, but | 
that they must obey the Austrian and Prussian 
Civil Commissioners; the people meanwhile must 
keep quiet, and not hold any political meetings or 
make any demonstrations. 

The latest accounts represent the main body of 
the Danish troops as strongly intrenched at Duppel 
and on the little island of Alsen, which is separated 
from the main land only by a narrow channel. 
Their whole line of outposts was attacked on the 
18th by the German forces, who were driven back 
to their position, which they still occupied. In the 


weeks 


and 


evacuate 


mean while another strong body of the Germans had 
crossed the frontier of Schleswig and entered Jut- 
land, the southern province of Denmark proper, 
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situated on the main land, thus changing the nature 
of the contest. from its first avowed object of a mer 
precautionary measure to one of actual war upon 
Denmark. Immediately upon the receipt of tl 

intelligence in London, a Cabinet Council was 
The whole attitude of the Danish Govern- 
ment indicates that it relies upon the support 
the European Powers, for without suc! | 


wit! 


moned. 


Sup] 
a population of a million and a half, it 

hardly expect to maintain a contest with Germai 
with twenty times as many. 
Danes are i 


iv, 


Upon the sea th 


quite equal to the Germans, and their 
vessels are cruising in the narrow seas. An embar- 
ro has been laid upon all German shipping in Dan- 
ish ports; and the Diet at Frankfort has announced 


a like embargo upon Danish shipping in Germar 
ports. 
ers appear nowise content with the action of Austria 


In the mean while the minor German l’ow- 


and Prussia in taking the Danish question into their 
own hands 
The British Parliament assembled on the 4th of 


February. The Queen’s Message contains no allu- 


sion to American affairs. In respect to the Danish 
question, it says that the state of affairs on the Con- 
tinent has viven her Majesty great anxiety ; 

preservation of the integrity of the Danish mon- 


archy wa reat importance to Europe, and she 


would continue her « 


forts to ward off the dangers 
which might follow from a beginning of warfare in 
the north of Europe. Some aspects of the Amer- 
ican question have, however, largely engrossed 
the attention of Parliament. The most significant 





Earl Russell, 
to the case of the 
From this speech we extract a single 


speech on this subject was made by 


on the ial reference 


taba 


b, with spec 


paragraph : 





“T do «¢ that, having passed a law to prevent 

ier Majesty’s subjects in the service of 

prevent the fittir it or equipping, 

, : s dominions, of ve for warlike pur- 

poses without her Majesty's sanction that, having 

passred such a law in the year 1819, i laland a 
reproach that one of the belligerents in this 





American 
contest has been enabled, at the order of the Confederate 
Governn it out a vessel at Liverpool in such a way 
that e of being made a vessel of war; that, 
after going to another port in her Majesty's dominions to 
ship a portion of her crew, she proceeded to a port in 
neutral territory, and there completed her crew and equip- 
ment as a vessel of war, so that she hy 
to capture and destroy innocent merchant-vessels belong 
ing to the other belligerent. Having been thus equipped 
by an evasion of the law, I say it is a scandal to our law 
that we should not be able to prevent such belligerent 
»perations.” 

The Ce which had 
been for some time lying in the French port of 
Cherbourg, slipped away at midnight of the 15th 
of February, and stood out to sea. 

It seems now to be definitely settled that the 
Archduke Maximilian will accept the proffer of the 
Imperial crown of Mexico. The programme of the 
proceedings is thus laid down: While awaiting th 
official return of the votes in the principal Mexican 
cities, he will visit the courts of Belgium, France, 
and Great Britain. After being present at the bap- 
tism of the son of the Prince of Wales he will re- 
turn to Vienna, and receive the Mexican deputa 
tion with the official offer of the crown. He wil 
then be proclaimed at Vienna as Emperor of Mexi- 





















Confederate steamer rqia, 


} 
I 


co, and proceed on board an Austrian man-of-war 
from Trieste, touching at Civita Vecchia, the port 
of Rome, to receive the blessing of the Head of the 
Church, and then cross the ocean to his new do- 
minions. 
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YHE great movement of the early s] r is tl 


Fair for the United States ( 
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Sanitary 











sion. It is a fair in nv I ths 
» to say rhere is the Chicago bootl 1 tl 
Boston 1 Cincinnati booths, wh were ol 
l ed early in the wir I \nd there are t 
Buffalo, and Cleveland, and Albany, and Bal 
: und New York booths—and others in every 
of the loval land. ) ‘ 
1—but the hearts in i ur and th 
as stea Is\ if Pr 
lence had an rom l t, al t 
ithered about four th al Still small 
er towns have done their share. The creat work 
roes on, The irth year war is Of] 
t men and the money com » freely that 
old Europe, which sneered in the beginning 
uur Government was not strong enough, now 
ns to scoff that it is too stron 
In Boston the crowd at the fair was so great 
that every thing large and valuable was distributed 
by raff Poor heathn! Ther us ci f 














‘ 
i 
ict tends to debauch the pull conscience and 
wrupt the public virtu It is only another fo 
that pestilent Puritanism which beg lom 
ind pros} , and is forever insisting upon edu 
» and htenment Pagans and Purita 
affle b raffling debauchery, and they ar 
wuchees Poor Boston! it actually raffled 
Did it forget Sodom and Gomorrah? Because it 
si ipon Thr Mounta did it hope to escay 
t : of the Cities of tie Plain? No: Bk 
raffled: and the hue moral criminal ought to 
shamed of itsel i her vas 
New York named Jack, and vd 
Tom. Tom said Jack, yu 
l aé 
ro Boston,” answered Tom. 
“What i usked Jack 
‘I went there to lecture.” 


‘Did you?” exclaimed Jack, fervently; ‘ how 
gladlam, I hate the ‘ 
Jack is the same person 
ton had raffling at its 


sostonian 


who is so glad that Bos 
Fair. He knows 


Sanitary 


that raffling at a charity Fair corrupts the public 
virtue ; and he knows—for Jack is wonderfully in- 
telligent—that the sentiment of a religious city like 


New York would recoil from such iniquity. Poor 
Boston raffled! 


Of course the authorities of the Sanitary Com- 


Boston! //ium fuit. 
mission have returned those fifty thousand dollars 
sent from the Boston Fair. is tainted. 
All the perfumes of New York piety could not 
sweeten that little hand of Boston charity. The 
money is the price of raffling! It would make the 
soldier’s head throb, and his wound bleed afresh. 
It should be purged, and set aside to found a great 
mission to counteract the public corruption which 
springs from charitable raffling, as surely as disease 
from fresh air. 

Meanwhile let us in New York thank God we 
are not as other people are, rafflers, charitable, and 
Puritan. Let us attend to our own fairs and affairs, 
When this Magazine is issued, the Metropolitan 


The money 








asy Chair. 























Fair will have been opened d probably closed 
Poor li.tle Brook llowever, w t stick 
t ur text Yet it may not b tor 
irk that in the 1 r tow lyn, a 
‘ l pr l t r rur 
eig hood I r Isla ev lso a 
V ‘ l le Fair, ver There w omething 
f rival met ] N let us | 
that 1 ly ll ren ber the fal the fr and 
the ox Att ment of w not } sibl 
ol Easy ( to k \ r br i 
fled or 1 If it t | KnOW 
that it thereby bauched the ] ! i ! 
rupted the ] t, poi al 
tai itl ubl ' i : 
tue, blasted the | pr 1 pl lt 
lic p into pel It is tl ‘ 
» be hoped that V foi l I I 
for its insular situation we l that 
Brooklyn had heard of the f of | | 
raffled, and is already a word ¢ her) 
ruption, etc., et 
But, as v ] l thank | iven 
at we ar tuou I i t V 
ng that t will be 1 | Phere 
will consequently be much less m 
less the resolution of the Committ I | ha 
ilienated th pathy of the cong l 
astors protested r moti were d t] " 
is other 1 Yet we can not help v 
h could ha it matter ditfer l t! 
they should t looked rather at the fact t 
t 2 rath i | } than at the lette i 
there is, dou 8 nv a soldier sick and w 
Land wear l s his minister and his « 
who wishe " t the word had been 
which abrid ynfort and diminishes his hoy 
ol recovery If ly th prot t had b 1 against 
| icle nalice ind all uncharitabl und had 
ster ly aenou ed the in the management of 
lai t course in th etropolis our withers would 
have been unwrung, but in Brooklyn, tut, tut in 
Alban in Buffalo, in all other cities wha 
th have done un ch a ban But see th 
weakness of hum nature! We say that in th 
condemnation o ich trivial offenses we should 
hav ympathized, while from the censure of the 
ro ut crime of raffling we hold aloof. Let this 


n a warning. all, let 


of a 


publ 
publi 


But above 


a dollar in charity with a chance 


lion thrown ir uch th 





pin-ct 





conscience, 


WaASHINGTON’s birthday was more universally 
and heartily observed this year than for many years 


It was a curious and interesting tribute t 
and to our estimate of him. For if 
there were any thing in his life or words which did 
not most fully sustain the nationalit 
ble union of the 


past. 
his character, 


and insepara- 


American people and States, his 





name would have passed instinctively out of th 
range of our affectionate admiration. Mere genius 
mere greatness of intellectual or even of pure l 


moral qualities, would not hold any man close t 
the heart of a great people struggling in civil war 
Only the profoundest interest in their cause can d 
that. Washington is not only our General, out 
President, our wise political counselor, but he is th 
incarnation of the instinct of Union and nationality 
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and his fame and the popular affection which follows 
him will be as eternal as the nation itself. 

We can see this in another way, from the fact 
that the rebels neither did nor logically could—even 
if circumstances like Sherman and Farragut had 
favored—celebrate his birthday as a festival. They 
have put his figure, indeed, in a coarse wood-cut 
upon their paper-money, and they talk of the great 
Virginian. But they can not repeat a word of his 
which favors their crime, and he is distinctively, 
not the great Virginian, bu‘ the great American. 
His comgnion and rival, Jefferson, was, perhaps, a 
man of finer intellect and genius. He certainly 
said much more about the people and the Democ 
racy than Washington. But Jefferson was a poli- 
tician. He coquetted with Virginia resolutions and 
other shadowy forms of denationalizing influence. 
The consequence is that he does not lie very near 
the heart of the people. His powers, his services, 
his success, are sincerely acknowledged; but his 
name is not a spell to conjure popular love by ; his 
birthday could not be made a national holiday 

And let us here, in the name of our large constitu- 
ency in every part of the country, thank Mayor 
Gunther of New York for his manly and sensible 
letter declining to approve the project of dining the 
Common Council in honor of the day. If he can 
not withstand the main torrent of civic extrava- 
gance, he will stop a little rill, and show his good- 
will. And if leaning upon the noble exemplar of 
the day ; if, like Washington, refusing to trust him 
self to cliques and resolving to rest upon the gen- 
eral good sense, the Mayor of the city of New York 
would appeal to the support of the real people, he 
would signalize his administration. The feeling of 
politicians is that the worst passions and lowest in- 
terests of the public must be relied upon for official 
or political success. But if an experiment of an- 
other kind should be tried, it would be found, here 
as elsewhere, that the intelligence of the population 
which is disheartened by the supposition that the 
contest is hopeless, would be so invigorated by the 
prospect ofthearty and honest co-operation from th« 
executive head, that it would show itself strong 
enough to support the head and protect itself. 

No magistrate had ever a fairer opportunity than 
the present mayor; for his election was the sign of 
a certain degree of political independence. It was 
the spirit of Washington that inspired his letter; 
let the same spirit control his whole magistracy. 

Tue recent removal of Mr. Verplanck from the 
Presidency of the Century Club, and the election of 
Mr. Bancroft in his place, is an interesting sign of 
the times, which can escape no observant Easy 
Chair. Mr. Verplanck is known to the city for his 
unblemished character ; for his scholarly tastes and 
habits; for his prominence in public charities; and 
in other years for his political activity. The older 
members of the Century especially must always re- 
tain the most agreeable impression of the late Presi- 
dent; for he represented in many ways not only a 
past generation, but to a certain degree a kind of 
culture which is more familiar to London traditions 
than to those of New York. He used to sit in the 
club-room and talk of actors, for instance, with the 
same relish that marked Charles Lamb's criticisms 
and recollections of the stage. He is, also, a true 
Knickerbocker, and his reminiscences of the city 
are so ainple and detailed that a walk down Broad- 
way with him was full of the liveliest interest. He 
is a part of old New York. It was impossible, as 


you listened to him, not to believe that he had per- 


sonally known William the Testy and Wouter Van 
Twiller; and that he had a genuine antipathy to th. 
‘‘losel Yankees.” You would instinctively ay peal 
to him to settle a disputed point in Diedrich Knick 
erbocker's veracious history. Indeed in a city lik: 
New York, which has become so cosmopolit in, at 
where, consequently, the quaint individual charac 
teristics have been overwhelmed, a man like th. 
late President of the Century Club had the charm 
of an old City Hall in a Flemish town, rich with 
the associations of ancient burgher days. 

It was, therefore, unpleasant to think of him as 
ising to be its President before he ceased to live 
and certainly nothing but the tragical reality of th 
times could have occasioned such an event. But 











in every civil war, so long, so earnest, so sanguin 
ary as this, every body of citizens, for whatever 
purpose it may be constituted, is of necessity co 

pelled to express itself either actively or passively 
The reason is that, in a country like this, the exist- 
ence of t 
tion. W 





he government is the transcendent ques- 
hen that is imperiled every other relation 
is shaken. Indifference is impossible. To be what 
is called indifferent, for instance, 
besieged, is merely to say that you do not care 
whether the besiegers are repulsed or the city falls, 
Such indifference is the most positive partisanship 
It is an attitude of passive opposition to the exist 


ing state of things. 





in a city closely 


g It is passive co-operation with 
the assault. It is so much strength withdrawn 
from the resistance; and when every man counts 
it must be, and will be, and ought to be treated 
accordingly. 

While the religious civil wars raged in Frane« 
Montaigne remained retired in his cast] He was 
a nominal Romanist, indeed, but Montaigne was ir 
no danger of being made a bishop. Now wha 
body of Frenchmen, united for wh: 





ever purpos 
who were virtually interested either as Romanists 
or Huguenots, could have retained Montai 
their head? When he was removed, as ine 
he would have been, he might have smiled, but } 






would not have wondered nor complained. — Indif 
ference is impossible. When at the |} ing 
the rebellion the Club in this city facetiously called 
‘*The Union Club” declined to ex Pp 1 Judah Benja- 
min, it showed its. sympathies as decisi 
had elected Jefferson Davis a member. 

It is useless to say that clubs have nothing to do 








ively as if it 


with politics. You may as truly say the same o 
social parties and balls. But if a man or woman 
wears the colors of Nena Sahib at Lady Palmer- 
ston’s reception, while the Hindoo is starving and 
slaughtering young Englishmen and women, what 
do you think of Lord Palmerston if he smiles at th 
expression of political difference between his guest 
and himself? What do you think of him, if h 
goes the next morning and scolds a young Britis! 
officer who called the wearer of the murderer's col- 
ors to account? Could you believe that Lord Pal- 
1 ena Sahib’s ? 





merston was avery resolute enemy of 1 
Political differences, you say, should not poison sc- 
cial intercourse. Would you, then, like to see th 
President and Jefferson Davis meeting on neutral 
ground and cheerfully dining together? But ev- 
ery man in the land is as much interested as the) 
are. Every man wishes well to one or the other 
and that knowledge instinctively modifies all socia! 
intercourse whatever. When a noted General of 
our army, upon being accosted at a ball by an old 
acquaintance, who put out his hand and said, warm- 
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ly, ‘*Good-evening, General,” why did the soldier 
ke ep his own han d quietly at his side and say 


Good-evening, Sir,” but because he knew that 





indifference” of the other encouraged and sus- 

ed the rebellion? The hearti s, the sat 
tion of so¢ ial relations are dist 1d | our 
lves in civil war; for a civil war is not a political 
ate One man may hold opinions radically oy 
i to those of her, and the pleasa nter 

I till ; ill But when th Oo} 

ne a involving life, liberty, property, w 


ld still insist that they were still only political 
lifferences? You may have thought all your lif 








that a monarchy was the best I litical system ft 
tl} nd you and I may have discussed it 
tl est Bordeaux, and through 
tl ‘ thousand Havanas. But whe 
r fi to overthrow this Gover 
ment | irms id have m 1m 
friends, maiming a l do you think 
the survivors art pol l 
ferences to prevent their dini x with you? 
When a man is called upon by civil war t - 
rifice his own lif to see the liv of | I 
1 brother 1 1, he may be consid 1 equal 
to the sacrifice of per mal feeling which is involved 
in such an act as the removal « preside 1 


lub. For if he fr juents the club at all, it is for 
social relaxation. But can a loyal American citi- 
zen at this moment find any pleasing relaxation in 

society of Wigfall, or of any one who dir ly 
r indirectly supports him, or who merely prides 
himself upon his indifference? There may be, in- 
leed, as in Montaigne’s case, an honest indiffe1 
nee. But it is a good thing to know that the Cen- 
tury Club is not honestly indifferent, but most sin- 
erely and positively conservative and national. 











NorHinG : could show more clearly the change o 
iblic opinion in this country than the hearty wel 


t ' 
come of Mr. ( :eorge Thompson, from England. H 





was the most th i] d man in America 

twenty -five y ro: but his services for our 

cause in Englan ng the last three vears ha 
th incere good-will with 


istly earned f 
ich he is now 





d. Tis earlier practical : 
juaintance with yuntry had taught him in the 
roughest way the true spirit and power of the insur 
rection, and he has been able to speak with a for 
lge that no ot! 
He has been one of the brave band among which w 
: mor the names of John Bright, Professor Cairn 
Jdwin Smith, Stuart Mill, Cobden, and the rest, 
ke have as sturdily resisted the opposition of Brit- 
ish public opinion as he formerly withstood the stress 
of our own, 





of knowk r Englishman possessed 


Twenty-five years ago, for instance, 
Mr. George Thompson was hunted and mobbed in 
Boston. This year he has been received in - 
city by the Governor of the State, with tumults of 
welcome, and with all the hospitality that the pul 

lic could offer. And among the pleasant ar id re- 
markable events of the evening was the call by the 
Governor, after all the speeches and the shouting, 
for three cheers for the Queen of England—the same 
Governor who, two years ago, took very strong 
ground in the same city upon the 7’rent trouble 
It was well and worthily done. The people of this 
countay certainly do not seriously wish any war 
with England, however intense and bitter the feel- 
ing against her in individual cases may be. En- 
gland and the United States are naturally friends, 
for this reason, if for no other, that they are the 
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lib in the largest sense. We may and must 

belie ve, in tl countrv, that the nect iry dey loy 
ent of that liberty will gradually modify and elim 

inate the aristocratic for f government; and the 
ll perhaps suppose that ours must become a strong 
As t t I f our publ iffairs be- 

1 asy to see that 

t 11 t | ra pon inter 

t ‘ rely 1 1 practical f ] 

h, tl e, to be frien ! h as1 be 
with the whol Id rhere i no reason 
\ \ h ld +} nl s tl Ir 1 t 
of Mex ] mpel trouble. Andt reat 
( summat f publ yuilli h » di- 
rectly contr the intelli i 1 f ev- 
ery ¢ | \ but not ! t er 
1 it J Bull Cert t I Chair 

8] ! can and d as 

h | full 1 Poor old ry u 
hope it may! r some of its old ! 1 tur 
its laugh upon i nm rd not t nds 
of human prog ind popular 

It does not follow indeed t we are t r 

ry thing Ex up] that her 
attitude to 1 I or! I N 
tions do not 1 of rela i i 
other We I rb f 
it tisa f our pol to have 

t If | liberty « r ibli 
ul vhet he world, we si pl our hat 
ind make a vague neral bow As for actual as- 
sistance, material aid, recognition. and t other 
t ) ul under h circumstat t r 
the very steps that most carefully « tal 
But that is intelligib! rt t of t is is 
that of acquaintance not of fr 1 We are in no 
langer of cherishi y romantic aff n for En- 
land, or Fra r Russia; but tl is no rea 

hy \ hould d 1 distrust the ] 
when e al ll ind the story of our tim l 
more dispassionately told, it will appear that we 
had n grave reason for the general apat 
even joy, which attended our extremity Mean- 
while we are \ lad of the ¢ ily ome whi 
Mr. Thompson received, and hope that may | 


of Edward 





Ix Mr. Hunt's lately publish 


Livingston” there is a passage from one of Living- 


: . * 4 a 
ton’s speeches or letters in which he expreSses his 


t 
pride that a woman may travel from one end of 
America to the other without insult And there is 
no doubt that we are the most truly courteous of 
people, Je in Crapeau to the contrary 1 *twithstand 
ing. But it is perhaps no less true that that court 
is mor rely tried by the beautiful sex th 





Within two or thr e davs this 








for « x 
self in ‘the eat 
told, : plainly is 
gentl iaan thet ft the seat to dine, and would pres 





, look around, and deliberately place her 
1 bag and traveling-shawl 
ne had sp ken, that some 








ently return. In a few minutes he came to resum 
his place, looke 

would please hand him his shawl, which she did, 
and then taking his bag looked around for a seat, 
and, as I afterward discovered, was obliged to push 


yn to the smoking-car before he found one. 


surprised, asked the woman if she 
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At another time a gentleman stepped out of the 
car for a moment, leaving bis shawl, and, returning 
be found a man and wo- 
man comfortably ensconced in it. Upon his polite 
request the woman rose and handed him his shaw]; 
but in neither case 


in less than five minutes, 


was there a single word of ex- 
y from any of the offenders. As 
the Easy Chair looked on and saw the boorishness 
of the women and the true courtesy of the men—for 
neither instance was there the least apparent 
humor or abruptness upon the men’s part—he 
could not but wish that his good old friend of the 
Berkshire Hills had been there, who waited 
his seat had been taken in a sin ilar way, until the 
offending woman ask: curtly, ** What are you 
unswered, with sweet and 


planation or apolo 


in 
} 
bik 





, when 


waiting for?” and then 


noble courtesy, ‘‘I am waiting to hear you say 
‘Thank you,’ madame.” For he did not mean that 
of behavior should be outraged in his 
without a fit rel 


the fine laws 


presence uke. 


It is clear in both these cases that if the women 
had waited patiently until the occupants of the seats 
came they would have been asked to seat them- 
selves. But, as it was, every well-bred person in 
the car was chagrined, and the duty of courtesy be- 
came more difficult, It is not to be suppos d that 
there was intentional rudeness, If either of th 


gentlemen had offered apple to either of the wo- 
men it would have been taken or declined, but in 
ith thanks. And this is the 
of complaint, that a seat in a car, however crowded 
the car may t tl 
for a traveler making a long journey, is held to be 





either case v very point 


be, and however convenient the seat 


common property, however its possession may be 
marked. Let, then, either of these women nd 
their name is legion—who may chance to read these 
lines, ask herself how she would like to return to a 
seat, in which she had left her bag or shaw] for the 
purpose of retaining it, and to find it occupied with- 
out a word or even look of recognition. We do not 
indeed buy a specific seat in a car, but common 
courtesy allots that one to us which we occupy or 





v 








have designated as ours. 
But Dorinda, who is re: 
dering if the Easy Chair 





ling this page and won- 
s vrowinug churlish, re- 
marks that selfishness is not confined to women; 


and that the seats in cars are gene rally occupied by 
a single man who shows no alacrity in offering it to 
Well, let us be frank 
In that case, is it not Dorinda’s ex- 
perience that the women often move along the aisl 
of the car saying audibly, and not very blandly, 
** All the seats seem to be taken?” And has she 
never seen the same women ask some one of the 
occupants if he would please sit with the gentleman 
in front so that the speaker and her friend may sit 
together ? 


the women when they come. 
on both sides. 


All this proceeds upon the assumption 
that the ladies are to be conveniently accommoda- 
ted, does it not? Now Mrs. Trollope forbid that 
this Easy Chair should question that canon of all 
American courtesy! He concedes it fully and 
freely. But is it a right to be boldly claimed ? 
Does it not at once cease to be courtesy when it is 
so regarded? For when it is understood that it is 
not a matter of courtesy, surely we have all a right 
to require that the rules of the car shall be conspicu- 
ously posted that no one may go astray. Tor we 
have all occasionally seen that hectic and excep- 
tional man who returns to his seat and informs the 
woman who has installed herself that it is his seat, 
and he is very sorry, but he must ask for it. 
Twenty gentlemen may start from their places to 
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offer them to her; 
not be removed. 


but the sting of the rebuke can 


The Easy Chair, in a winter’s vagabondage, was 
once sitting drowsily in a crowded car and suc 
ly heard a man’s shrill and wiry voice behind h 
saying, ‘* Well, Sir, I will sit bere until the gentl 
and then the same voice added, shar; 
veitup; but I don’t admit that a shawl 
keeps a seat. It was impossible not to turn rou 
suddenly and ask: ** Why, then, d 
and what do 





n- 


man comes ;’ 
ly, ** Iwi 







7 


St 


five it uy 






keep a seat if a ne 

he thin, shrill voice replied: * I don't care to 
cuss the point.” And how impossible, : n, it 
was not to answer: ‘* No, Sir, I should tiink not 


upon such a ground.” 
Dorinda ought to remember that, in a countr 
where courtesy is so universal, it may be abuse i 
and every woman ought to act accordingly Even 
in the citv street cars, always overcrowded, a wo- 
man is seldom allowed to stand. unless she quietly 
insists that she will not take the seat offered to her. 
But if any thing would chill and check politen 
itis assumption. All the sex suffers from the rude- 
And why may i 
times be a valuable service whi 


ness of one Woman. v it not some- 


th is perf 
the hectic traveler who insists upon his seat ? 
os 


rmed by 
Will 
e not own that while Mr. Livingston spoke tl 

truth in saying that a woman may travel from on 
end of the country to the without insult, 
vet that very courtesy which he remarked nearl) 
half a century 
the manner in which it has been received ? 


other 


avo has become more difficult from 





The Easy Chair will be very glad to hear what 
Dorinda has to say upon the subject. 

Tne new novel by Charles Dickens will be pub 
lished serially in this Magazine. He is now t! 
Ilis great peer, Thackeray, wil 





chief of novelists. 


tell us no more tales. Bulwer is already historical ; 
and the crowd of clever writers, Trollope, Collins 


Reade, and the rest, 
masters of fiction. 
George Eliot, are the 
in Eng 
in France. 

We but repeat the advice we 


do not stand among the gr 
Dickens and Miss 
most illustrious living nam 


Evans or 





land; for George Sand still lives and writes 


have often given 
when we suggest that the reader should begin with 
the first number of the new story, and not wait 
until it is ended. That may be two years hence, 
and to read it then will be @ serious matter. For 
we should remember that the publication by num- 
bers springs from the necessity of the case. It is 
the prolific literary genius of the age that compels 
it. In reading nowadays we must divide and con- 


quer 
In the Magazine for March was printed the little 
paper upon Thackeray written for the Cor l by 


Dickens. It was pleasant to hear him speak, and, so 
far as we know, for the first time, of his famous con- 
temporary, who had spoken so much and so heartily 
of Dickens. Yet the range of the two men’s sym- 
pathies is so different that neither could be exactly 
just to the other. Nor is it likely that they were 
free from the embarrassing consciousness that they 
were so often contrasted and compared. Every 
body was challenged to take a side and declare a 
preference, as if it were a war of York and Lancas- 
ter, and we must be traitors to one or the other. 
But there may be two rose-trees in the garden, a 
white and a red; and each so beautiful that both 
satisty. 


Dickens makes an irresistible impression of the 
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most affluent, sympathetic, humorous, and humane 
nius. His novels are panoramic peeps into the 
rld. thev are so crowded with figures. But he 
onstantly mastered by his own power and fasci- 











ited by his own creations He takes fancies and 
ghts battles against himself le gives a man the 
rest nose in the world, and then pulls it out half 
1 inch further and bevond all possible proj 
r pure fun. This girl is a dear good little girl, 
1 she shall be an angelic little Nell, so she sl 
result is that his stori ave an air of carica- 
ture, an invin ro 1enes It is not qu 
e thing, wé , but it is perfectly recognizable, 
id perhaps a deal better than the thing. It 
s fantastic in form, but its spirit is tru Dick 
eller is an exquisite exaggeration. Ther 
er was one, but, good Heaven! there might so 
isily be one! 


Thackeray impresses you less with this exuber 
nt revel of genius. His range is more limited, 








ut it is more perfect. He does not so much write 
stories as daguerreotype life. His people and events 
affect us as thev do in the world. “ He sits,” a 


has been so nobly said of Shakespeare 

ind alone above the hundred-handed play of his 

1 ition.” 

You saw last month how Dickens spoke of Thack- 
At the close of his lectur : é 


( 
Humor, written in New York, Thackeray th 








iks of Dickens: 
* As for the charities of Mr. Dickens, multiplied 





ndnesses which he has conferred upon us all; 
nour children; upon people educated and un- 
jucated ; upon the myriads here and home, who 
speak our common tongue; have not von, have not 
[, all of us, reason to be thankful to this kind friend, 
who soothed and charmed so manv hours, broug! 
pleasure and sweet laughter to so many home 
ade such multitudes of children happy : endowed 
us such a sweet store of gracious thoughts 
fair fancies, soft sympathies, hearty enjoyments ? 
There are creations of Mr. Dic!: ns’s which s to 
me to rank as personal benefits, tizures so delight- 


il, that one feels happier and better for knowing 
. : 


them as one does for being brought into the society 
if very good men and women, The atmosphere in 
which these people live is wholesome to breathe in ; 
you feel that to be allowed to speak to them isa 
personal kindness. You come away better for your 
contact with them, your hands seem cleaner from 
having the privilege of shaking theirs.. Was there 
ever a better charity sermon preached in the world 
than Dickens's ‘ Christmas Carol?’ I believe it oc- 
casioned immense hospitality throughout England ; 
was the means of lighting up hundreds of kind fires 
at Christmas time; caused a wonderful outpouring 
of Christmas good feeling; of Christmas punch brew- 
ing; an awful slaughter of Christmas turkevs, and 
roasting and basting of Christmas beef. As for this 
man’s love of children, that amiable organ at the 
back of his honest head must be perfectly monstrous. 
(ll children ought to love him. I know two that 
do, and read his books ten times for once that they 
peruse the dismal preachments of their father. I 
know one who, when she is happy, reads ‘ Nicholas 
Nickleby ;’ when she is unhappy, reads ‘ Nicholas 
Nickleby ;’ when she is tired, reads ‘ Nicholas Nick- 
leby ;’ when she is in bed, reads ‘ Nicholas Nickle- 
by ;’ when she has nothing to do, reads ‘ Nicholas 
Nickleby ;’ and when she has finished the book, 
reads ‘Nicholas Nickleby’ over again. This can- 
did young critic, at ten years of age, said: ‘I like 
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Mr. Dickens's books much better than your books 
: juently expressed her desire that the 














papa,’ and freq 
latter author should write a book like one ot M 
Dickens's books. Whocan? Every man must say 
his own thoughts in bis own voice, in bis own way ; 
lucky is he who has su a iming gift of nature 
is this, which bn s all the children in the world 
trooping to 1, amd being fond of 1 ; 
(nd in the same genial strain he ge n until 
l I iy quarrel with Mr. Dic! 
tl i ndat sand times, | ht and 
V ler ! 1 I re in it—l speak 
wi \ ? 1 com n from that 
Divine Be I blessed task we know it 
will one dav be to wit very tear from rv eve, 
Thankfully I take my the love and 
kindness which thi ntle, and rous, and char 
itable soul has contributed to the happiness of the 
world. | take and enjoy my share, and savy a bene- 
diction for the meal.” 
In all that | been la I Mr 
Dict nv thing mor t 
8 t tes ol ¢ he « 
written | reat r t ] 
impler, sweeter } y 
re the most ¢ rodu 1 t l Ww 
cours 1 the fe nd | to which 
Mr. Dick is now invit us all to s 
Editor's Drawer. 
4 FRIEND of our who is an ¢ from the 
LA. South—not that he loves her less, but be« 
! his ¢ trv 1 ites o1 i 
\ 3 | lelighted 1 of 
terest Ma i have had1 \ 
I | ( t l j df 
’ in Drawer. Exiled from the field of 
my professional labors, **’way down in Alabama,” 
ince the spring of 61. the beginning of the pendi 


holy rebellion, I have periodically resorted to your 
pages for an agreeable relief from the ennu: of inac 
tion and the gloom of banishment from the dear 
sunny home of twenty years. An anecdote occurs 
to me which I will relate to your readers, if 
think it can be taken in part-payment for t joy 
ment I have derived from the perusal of so many 
better furnished by vour numerous corres} t 
fi vears ago there lived an « n 


T 
ame of Ezckiel Pickens, who was then Judge 











of one of the Circuit Courts of Middle Alaba I] 

was a good man, a good lawver, and a good and up 
right judge. On one occasion there was arraigns 1 
before him for trial a prisoner who had | indict- 
ed for hog-stealing, or some such offense. The guilt 
of the culprit was made out clearly, and w wholly 





uncontradicted. He was, however, one of thos 
young scamps who manage, by lively humor on all 
occasions, to make for themselves, no matter with 
how little warrant, a friendly lodgment in the mem 
ory of those about them. The jury was composed 
1d tried their utmost 


to compromise betw en in ir c mscien es and hi 


of the neighbors of the rascal, 





guilt, so as to reprove the offender and at the sa 

time shield him from the penalty of the broken law. 
After a few minutes’ retiracy the jury returned into 
court and handed the papers to the Clerk, who read 
to an amused and astonished court and auditory th 
following unique finding: ‘* We, the jury, find the 





prisoner guilty ; but, on consider: 


ion, pardon him!” 
‘‘ Why,” said the Judge, as he surveyed the jury 
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with amazement pictured in his face, ‘* you can't | 
pardon a criminal; that power resides in the Gov- | 
ernor alone. Retire and amend your verdict, and 
leave the matter of clemency to the State executive.” 

The jury did retire and alter their verdict, find 
ing the following, which was received amidst shouts 
of laughter, in spite of the cries of silence from the 
officials in all parts of the court-room, viz.: ‘* We, 
the jury, find the defendant not guilty, and hope he 
won’t do so again !”—thus, as the jury doubtless 
thought, administering a reproof to the offender 
while shielding him from the penalty of the law. 
Of course the jury were Find- 
ing themselves unable to shield their questionable 
pet by any indirect mode of compromise with the 
law and fact, they acted as many a jury had acted 
before them—they assumed the responsibility and | 
found a ‘‘ clean” verdict of‘ Not guilty.” And how 
many citizens were there in that audience who, after 
listening to that verdict, indulged in the stereotyped 
fling at the rascality and uncertainty of the law; 
unmindfal that it was a guilty jury, and not th 
law, which was at fault ? 


again sent out. 


On another occasion a person charged with the 
offense of : sault (stabbing), with intent to kill, 
was brought before the same Judge, and required to 
plead to the indictment. The county had then late- 
ly been the scene of much lawless violence, and the | 
Judge had evidently made up his mind to set his face | 
severely against its continuance. .The case in ques- 
tion was an aggravated one, and the proof of guilt 
conclusive. When called on for his plea, by the ad- 
vice of counsel the prisoner pleaded ‘* Guilty,” and 
asked the mercy of the Court. 

“What!” said the Judge, in a harsh tone, ‘do 


you plead guilty as charged in that indictment ? | 


No, no; that can’t be!” 

On being assured that such was the plea, the 
Clerk was ordered to read the charges again. Th 
plea being persisted in, the Judge remarked, in his 
peculiarly slow way, repeating the language of the 
old Common Law indictment, then in use: ** You 
plead guilty, do you, and ask the mercy of the 
Court ? 
of God before your eyes, and being instigated by the 


You say, do you, that, not having the fear 
devil, and with malice aforethought, you did cut, 
thrust, and stab, etc., with the intent to kill and 
murder ? 
to kill and to murder a fellow-being ; and now you 
have the impudence to ask mercy for the offense. I 
want the people of this county, and you in particular, 
to understand that this Court ha’n’t got no mercy for 
no such devilment!” And he forthwith sentenced 
the fellow to the highest fine and the longest impris- 
onment allowed by law in such cases. 








A READER of the Drawer in Nebraska City, Ne- 
braska Territory, writes : 


Being a thorough-bred Democrat, he is sometimes 


pretty hard on the upper-ten—or aristocrats, as he 


calls them. 

**And what kind of an animal may an aristocrat 
be?” asked a by-stander. 

““What species of the genus Aristocrat do you 
mean? There are a number of them,” said mine host. 

* The Cod-fish.” 

** Well, Sir, a cod-fish aristocrat is one of those cus- 
tomers who can pin a dried herring to his coat-tail, 
and imagine himself to be a whale!” 


You intended to stab, and you did intend | 


| kept out. 
** Aleck,” of the Tremont Hotel, in this place, is | 
perhaps the most ‘* fidgety” man in the Territory. | 
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Sometimes, however, this same landlord gets th; 
worst of a joke, as was the case recently. 

He had a guest who had been boarding with hin 
several weeks and did not pay atall. Mr. Landlord 
concluded to mend matters, and haul his delinquent 
patron over the coals. After some preliminaries, 
the following proceedings were had : 

** Look here! just one of two things must be dor 
and that soon; you must either pay your bill or 
leave my house. I can not afford to board you for 


nothing a day longer.” 
‘* Well, Sir,” replied the dead-head, “if that b 
the case—and you are doubtless correct in your 


statement—lI will avail myself of the present oppor 
tunity of hunting another boarding-house. I gue 


| I'll leave!” 


From California come the two following : 

While an honest miner, and following the calling 
at Volcano Amadore County, a party of Eastern 
boys joined camp with us. Among them was Jack 
[——, a gay bird, a painter by trade. Miss Horn, 
a resident of the same borough (in Maine), opening 


} a millinery shop, called on Jack to paint a sign, and 


asked his advice about painting thereon something 
emblematical. 
horn, and her e ming out of the little end of i ! 


Jack suggested the painting of a 
] 


At Amadore Creek Dutch Dick arrived late i 
the season, from ‘‘ the plains across.” He was lucky 
enough to find the frame of alog-house. He had: 
difficulty in fitting in a door, and constructed a roof 
out of his wayon-cover, etc. In the evening I ask« 





| him how he had secured the canvas to the walls of 


the cabin; he replied, ‘ / tied him down mit nails!” 
A Vermont friend of the Drawer says the Gre 
Mountaineers seld 





lom see a balloon. Some six yea 

since the first balloon ascension took place from St 
The wind swept it off northeast over a 
wilderness region, with only small, scattering s« A 
tlements. F——, one of the detached settlers, dis : 
tant from any neighbor, was at work alone, out of 
sight of his house, had heard nothing of the balloon 
ascension, by mere accident looked up and saw it 


Johnsbury. 





sailing majestically along, was frightened, and ran 
for his house. A day or two after I was passing by. 
F—— hailed me and related the wonderful sight. 
I informed him that it was a balloon, and asked 
F- what he thought it was. He said af first he 
thought it was Gabriel; but the second thought was 
that it must be the other gentleman, and then he 
put for the house! 

The balloonist, some ten miles farther along, sav 
a small clearing, and, as night was near, wished t 
land, and lowered his balloon, and called to two men 
near a barn for aid. They looked up and saw the 
balloon, made a rush into the barn out of sight, and 
The balloonist had to rise again and ¢ 
on to the next settlement. where the people wer 
on friendly terms with the ‘‘other gentleman,” and 
ready to help him. There he landed safely. 








Wessrer gives the following definition of the 
word Caucus: ‘* A word used in America to denot 
a meeting of citizens to agree upon candidates to b 
proposed for election to offices, or to concert meas 


ures for supporting a party: the origin of the word F 
is not ascertained.” 
A gentleman who has seen considerable of public 


men and politicians gives the following ingenious 
explanation of its paternity, although, he adds, the 
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locality of tl 


jate and 
mory : 
Some vears ago an informal meeting of repr 
tives of one of the great political parties was call 


All matters | 


meeting was o1 


1e occurrence has slipped his 





i 
to determine on a plan of action. 


r arranged smoothly, the 









u 
- adjourning, when the leading members enjoined 
rict 8 cy as to the proceedings, to which all 
1: 1 one, more emphatic than the others, 





ynded, *“Calk us.” The idea wa 


T “* Cork us,” 
irresistibly comical that the only reply that could 





tained from members about the secret proceed- 

ings was ‘‘Cork us.” Hence, from its sound, it was 
soon run into the word as we now have it—Caucus 
Tue Second Iowa Volunt had re-enlisted as 


‘veteran volunteers” and gone to the on fut 
As Company F was marching through Pu 

of the boys 5] 
(and, by-the-way, as 


State 
lang 
lougn. 


‘d Sur 





laski, on its wav north, one 


iM -, of the Secont rood 








a surgeon as any regiment can boast), standing by 
the side of the road watching the company file past 
ind hailed him with *‘Come on, Doctor, need a 
veterinary surgeon !” 

Jor Dun was a famous bailiff in the time of Hen- 


rv VII. He was so clever in collecting bad debts 
that when a creditor céuld not get his due from a 
debtor his friends used to say, ‘‘Why don’t you 


n him ?” 


Ix Canada we have many readers, and in the city 
of Hamilton resides a correspondent who sends the 
following: 


Being a reader of Harper I like it throughout, 
but I always ransack the Drawer first. In the ear- 
ly settlement of Canada many of the surveys were 
so inaccurately made that jogs in the side-lines of 
veral rods occurred in many of the townships, and 
so remain up to this day. We have one Provincial 
Land Surveyor. All the other surveyors are depu 
ties. In the township of Zorra, after a recent sur- 
vey, a number of the backwoodsmen were looking 
over the Surveyor’s Report, till they came to the 
signature, with the “D. P. L. S.” attached. Here 
was a puzzler, as they could not make out what the 
“DP. P. L. S.” stood for. After several vain and 
ridiculous attempts an individual generally known 
as Big Bill brightened up, and, looking exceedingly 
shrewd, said, ‘* IT kne what it Dreadful 
Poor Land Surveyor; and that accounts for all the 
jogs in the lines.” 





Ww means : 





Tue direful prevalence of the wretched vice of 
drunkenness in California may be inferred from the 
following report, which a correspondent sends us 
from the Sacramento Daily Union: 

An attorney of the city had brought suit « 
a ranchman in the southern portion of the county 
for $804, for professional services rendered at divers 
and sundry times within the past five or six years. 
Testimony was introduced to show that plaintiff 
had visited defendant at his ranch, and had also 
sent down an agent for the purpose of effecting a 
settlement of the account. During the trial the 
defendant swore that on the occasion of the visit of 
plaintiff to the ranch plaintiff was drunk and irrita- 
ble; witness tried to pacify him, but was unable to. 
He also swore that when the agent came down he 
and witness took a drink; they then took several 
drinks, and the agent became too drunk to settle up 
the business, and witness himself was in a very ui- 
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purpos The pla 


the ranch on account of h 


tiff 


iV 


suitable condition for that 
testified that he visited 
r heard that defer 


ant was bordering on the con 











dition of delirium tremens. A lady witness, wh« 
was at the ranch, testified that plaintiff, defendant 
ind agent were all drunk. She did not wish to hurt 
the feelings of any body in court, but “ th were 
all in that condition which earlv settlers : apt te 
attain where liquor is abunda A deputy riff 
who was not called as a wit Ss, coniirms t! prel 

eral te of the testimony by stating that, when he 
visited the ranch and inquired for the defendant, he 
was informed that he was in bed, drunk. At half 
past four o'clock yesterday afternoon the att y for 
the defense moved for an adjournment until morn 
ing, on the ground that one of his witne s, altl h 
present, was drunk, and could not, therefore, be 
brought upon the stand to testify. “In add- 
ed the attorney, ‘‘this seems to be a very drunken 
case.” The motion of the attorney reqt ar 
gument The witness referred to had just ! re 
moved from the court-room by one d heriff 
and in a few minutes afterward, « f dis 
order in the entry, was 1 “led by 

through a series of acrobatic feats w 


the sidewalk at the foot of the 
assigned for adjourning 
Court. 





Ils us of an incident in city lif 


ip Sixth Ave 


A NEIGHBOR t 
A Sunday or 


nue 


r * ] ; . 
SO aco, WalkIn 


and seeing quite a commotion on the corner of Twen- 
ty-fifth Street, we approached to see what the ex- 
citement was. There was a crowd of about a hun 
dred men, women, and children gathered around, 
seeming to be much distressed about somethin 

Some of the men were armed with pickaxes, crow 

bars, ropes, torches, etc., and were gathered d 
the corner of the block where the openi to th 
sewer was. On inquiring what w the matt w 

learned that a poor child had fallen through the 
grating into the sewer, and, being injured and una 
ble to move, was attracting attention by its screams 


We listened, and sure enough heard the wails. A fire- 
company coming home from an excursion stopped, 
and the firemen ran up with their ropes, and thrust- 





ing them down the grating, endeavored to bring 
up the child, but although it evidently took hold 
of them, it was too weak to hold on. Meantime 
nany ladies and gentlemen, returning from church, 
stopped, and while the gentlemen were wondering 
how the poor infant could have slipped thr h the 





bars, the ladies were all eryi ig and pitving it, and 
hastening the men to help it out. Some policeme 

now came up with picks, and setting to work, soon 
pushed up the large curb-stone, and were letting 
down the ropes to throw around the poor infant, 
when suddenly it gave one bound over the heads of 
the policemen into the midst of the ladies behind 


them, who retreated with great dismay. The child 
was a big black cat. 


s, we have 


From Old Colony, Massachusett one 
of the first cases under the Maine Liquor Law: 
A few years ago, in high temperance times, when 


the beauties of the Maine Law were being practical 
ly illustrated, the people were very much exercised 
on account thereof. 
towns, where the abuse of strong drink was very 


In one of our most enterprising 


much too common, a portion of the citizens were de- 


termined to put a stop to it, and gave wart 
cordingly. There was a regular ‘‘ skedaddle” 


among 
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the rum-sellers ; the trade wus apparently “all up ;” 
and toddy mourners went about the streets d sjected. 
Total abstinence stock was up, and every thing for 
a while went smoothly. By-and-by there were sev- 
eral little happenings that excited suspicions, such 
as—now and then a person appeared who seemed 
to be slightly clevated; the toddy mourners looked 
more cheerful; and, finally, quite a number of per- 
sons expressed themselves as determined not to go 
home ‘till mornin’.” Had a resolution been dffer- 
ed at that time setting forth that the *‘ creetur” did 
still exist, it would have been adopted without a 
dissenting voice; but the question was, where ? 
Scouts were thrown out, and it was not long before 
it was discovered that a certain trader in “ dry- 
goods, etc.,” had the article. The evidence was con- 
clusive: persons were seen going there all right, and 
were sce coming away with more business than 
they could well manage. ‘The Town Committee, in 
whose charge the management of the business had 
been place d, thought it best, before proceeding fur- 
ther, to invite the trader to come before them and 
discuss the matter. The trader concluded to do so. 
The Committee stated the case, and also what they 
had seen and heard; that they did not desire to 
make him expense and trouble, and would not if he 
would promise to stop it. The trader expressed 
himself as very much surprised to hear that any one 
should get drunk on any rum that he had sold, and 
hoped there was no malice or ill-will in the matter. 
He frankly admitted that he had sold some rum, 
but had sold it ‘ton strictly temperance principles, 
and from a moral point of view;” in fact, that he 
had sold a great deal more water than rum; that 
he was prepared to take an oath that, according to 
the best of his belief, a man who could get drunk 
on his rum ‘‘ would get drunk climbing a sweet ap- 
ple-tree, and was a weak cuss ;” that, under the cir- 
cumstane-s, he felt entirely willing to leave it to 
the good sense of the Committee, and was confident 
of the result. The Committee were of the opinion 
that although rum was sold ‘‘on temperance prin- 
ciples, and from a moral point of view,” still it was 
in violation of the statute ; and that so long as there 
were so many persons in the community weak enough 
to get drunk on his rum they must insist on his dis- 
continuing the sale of it. The trader left in disgust, 
pronouncing an anathema on the Maine Law and 
weak-headed people generally, not excepting the 
Committee. 





Tur Drawer has its readers and friends in South 
America as well as every where else. A correspond- 
ent in Santiago, Chili, sends some striking anecdotes 
of General Nelson, to be published ‘‘in that great 
National Institution, the Drawer:” 

A few years ago the late Major-General William 
Nelson, then a Lieutenant in the United States 
Navy, was stationed at the port of Valparaiso, in 
command of the store-ship Fredonia, and many are 
the incidents and anecdotes illustrative of his char- 
acter still treasured among the numerous friends he 
left in Chili. Some of these are remarkally charac- 
teristic of the man. 

One thing that made him peculiarly popular with 
Chilians was the facility with which he entered into 
all their national sports and amusements. He joined 
in their national dance, the “ Zamacica,” and he 
delighted in the rough riding of the ‘* Rodeos.” 

Notwithstanding Nelson’s height and size, he was 
not wanting in the grace and agility of an elég mie. 
It is true that, like Henry the Eighth, he broke 
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down three or four horses in a dav’s ride; but aft, 
a gallop to Lake Aculeo, or to the fig roves ¢ 





a- 
trace, his Chilian friends always found him in th 
evening the elegant and tasteful gentleman of the 
salons—where more than once, when carried 


away 
by the spentaneousness of his temperament, | ; 
seen to kneel before some beautiful Chi/ina, to whe 
the gallant sailor swore a love as inconstant as t! 
billows of his loved ocean. He was much more poy 
ular among the Chilians than the English of Va! 
paraiso, for he never failed to express his opinio 
regard to the latter with his usual frankness, 

One day he was standing amidst a mixed gro | 
of Chilians and English, on one of the princi; 
streets of the port, when there was seen approachi 
a regiment of Chili soldiers; a native gentler 
turned and asked Nelson if they did not resem)] 
English soldiers in appearance. ‘* Wait a moment,” 
said Nelson, ‘‘ until I can see their backs, as that is 
the part of the English soldier we Americans are 
most familiar with.” You may be sure a dead si 
lence followed ; but as no Englishman present replied 
to the remark, of course the matter endcd, ali houg! 
it by no means increased his popularity with that 
class of the comniunity. 

It is also related of Nelson that, during his resi 
dence in Valparaiso, he was accustomed to take part 
in fox-hunts, at that time*an amusement great] 
vogue amoung the English residents. Upon one of 
these occasions the horse upon which an estim 
young Chilian was mounted fell in attempting | 
a ditch, crushing beneath him the body of is rider 
All supposed him killed, and, in order to rescue th 
victim—or rather, his remains—it was proposed to 
shoot the horse. 


81 














Nelson objected, stating that t! 
dying struggles of the animal would crush out any 
glimmering spark of life that might vet linger in th 
body of their unfortunate friend. He then suggest 
eda plan of movity the animal, which all at once 
said was impracticable ; but he soon showed them 
that it was practicable. He took off a stout cravat 
that he wore, and with it tied together the legs of 
the horse; ther, making an almost superhuman 
effort, he lifted the animal sufficiently to enable the 
others to draw from under it the searcely-living body 
of the rider. <A miracle of strength! but those who 
remember the height and size of Nelson will not for 
a moment doubt the truth of this statement. 

Even in his youth he exhibited great strength, of 
which the following is one of the many instances | 
have heard : 

A few years after he entered the navy he was in 
Rio de Janeiro. It was at a time—one of the many 
times— when war with England was anticipated, 
and as there were several ships of the American and 
English squadrons in port at the time, there wer 
constantly little difficulties between the officers of 
the two squadrons. Among the English set was a1 
overgrown officer, some years Nelson’s senior, whi 
seemed to take particular pleasure in making diza 
greeable remarks in the hearing of our officers, but 
in such a way as to give them no tangible excus 
for an open rupture. However, one night, at th 
theatre, our officers and the English had boxes side 
by side. As usual, this officer commenced, in a 
so‘to roce tone, his remarks about Yankees. Nel- 
son’s patience could stand it no longer, but rising 
slowly from his seat, stretched his great arm over 
into the next box, and taking the fellow by the col- 
lar of his coat, with a vigorous jerk threw him into 
the parquette, some eight feet below. Ina moment 
all were on their feet; high words were passing ; but 
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EDITOR'S 


he police were on 


before blows could come t 
As the English vessels sailed the 
ourse there was no duel. To this ¢ 
speak of ** Um gran Americano!” 

’ Nelson was a fine shot with the pistol 
ing he was practicing with a friend in a shooting- 
ry at Valparaiso, when a servant entered the 


spot. 
next mo 
| 


1 





av Brazilians 


One even 





em with his hat on, Nelson, seeing from th 
in’s employment that he must remain stationary 
for a moment or two, changed the direction of his 
pistol from the target, at d sent the ball through t 
:an’s hat—paving him, for the damage to his som- 
» and the fright, with a handful of coin. 
Your mention of Cotheren’s battery in th 
ver //rper reminds me of a good one. At 
tictam our boys (107th) supported that batt 





At about the 
ed themselves opposite our front, for an assau 
Cotheren’s position. The battery was short of am 
munition, and so reserved their fire, while through- 
the whole field there was a lull in the tumult, 
[he rebels advanced in a solid mass, with a preci 


hottest of the fight the enemy m 


out 


It was a mo- 
In the 
mean time one of our lads (a noted sporting charac- 
ter from Elmira), becoming quite interested in t 
affair, had climbed a high rock where he 


sion of movement perfectly beautiful. 
ment which tried the nerves of the bravest. 


he 
muld view 


the whole scene. He occupied his place unmindful 
of the bullets which were buzzing like bees around 
us. The rebels came on until we could see their 


faces, and then Cotheren poured the canister into 


them. The advancing column was literally torn to 
pieces by the fire. Our friend on the rock became 
frantic in his demonstrations of delight, and as one 





of the battery sections sent a shrapnel which mowed 
down a long row of Johnnies he swung his cap, and, 
wt so that the flying rebs could have heard 


t, ‘* Bull-e-e-c-e! Set ‘em up on the 





WueEn the Hon. William , now M.C., was a 
boy at school, his bench was shared by an urchin | 
named Muggs. The teacher had instituted a rule 
that n eating during school-hours 
should come on to the floor and finish eating what 
he had begun, to the merriment of his fellow-pupils. 
One day Bill brought a fine large apple from home, 
and laid it on his desk; and so tempting was the 
fruit to Muggs that, in consideration of his best 
slate-pencil, Bill promised him a ‘‘ taste” when he 
should eat it at recess. Not many minutes after 
this Bill's attention was called another way, and 
Muggs, watching the opportunity, took the apple 
ind purposely commenced munching it, directly be- 








any scholar s 


for 


“The voung man who 


d finish 


the eves of the teacher. 


is eating an ap| le come on to the floor ar 


it,” said the teacher. Maggs obeved with well 
feigned reluctane>, blinking at Bill under the arm 
that shaded his roguish eyes, while Bill shook his 
fist and vowed vengeanc? the very first rocess 


A very Western correspondent of the Drawer 
vrites : 





Counselor G , formerly of this place, whoser 
loquence is only exceeded by his love of the ardent, 
vas one day arguing a case before a jury in our 
court-house, which is built of brick laid up in very 
poor mortar, and was descanting in his most lofty 
strain npon the enormous frauds which were being 
eommitted upon his client by the parties on the 
o her side, when suddenly the whole building was 
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rocked like a cradle by th rrible throes of an 
earthquake. Every sound was hushed and every 
breath suspended, id as the fearful vibrations 
ceased every cheek is blanched and every body 
trembled But the e selor, tl h livid as a 
corpse, was q k t iin his pres P mind d 
the ver wa | ing agai ith his clear, 
loud voi as | ‘ lL ** Yes. « tlem . th ver 

rth t l 1 tl mity of their frauds! 
G— | \ t 

Away up in § lives the writer of the fol- 
lowing 

The « of East Saginaw is separated from $ 
naw City by » Saginaw River, the latt tv also 
being ab a mile farther up the rive an tl 

r. The means of intercourse betw the two 
places are ferry-boats, which are now doing a very 
lively business. But in an earlier day business was 
not brisk, and a request from a passenger to wait a 
moment for him was not to be s1 ed at, as the 
following st will show. captains of the fer- 
rv-boats then, as now, we int in the use of 
their whistl ftentim gre ince of 
the citi i.’ oS afternoon, especially, the boat 
commanded by old Captain Little took her station 


blowed with a vigor worthy of a 
ed, and still blow, blow, b! 


1 
An hour pa 


an 





of the citizens, wed bevond enduranes, went 
down to the boat and told the Captain i didn’t 
stop his tooting he would serve an injunciion on 
him, wondering, at the same time, what could | 
the object of such great and continuous noi But 
the riddle was quickly solved by the appearance of 
a small boy on the dock who cried out, ‘* Captain 
Little, th *s no us wal y k mother 
can’t get th baby d d in tim » to A 
Sarah’s this afternoon.” And the Captain and his 
boat went away sorrowful. 

In a town in Northwestern Pe sy] 1 we have 
an original Mrs. Parti 1, of the ** male persua 
sion,”’ who is a very good citizen, but does not al 
wavs make the right use of the Queen’s English 

Jeing engaged in the grocery busi he was 
much annoyed by the boys of the town pilfering nuts 


d 


ation with the exclamation. “ Cor 


and candies, and on Ly gave « 1 to his vex- 





d th boys, 
going around f tering every thi can la thei 
hands on! It is all caused by their parents not 1- 
ing them any thing to do. 1 do think this is the 


vreatest pl ice for idolatry I ever saw Then, if you 
say any thing to their parents about it, they are just 
J 


d 


isquised at you.” 





Wuir traveling out West a few years ago 
(writes an old correspondent), I arrived one night 
at a hotel in a small town in Iowa, and being fa- 
tigued with a long dav’s ride I retired early, with 
every prospect of having a good night's res Ui 
fortunately the room which I occupied w lirectly 
over the bar-room, where a party of young men had 
assembled to pay their nocturnal devotions to Bac 
chus, and I lay for a lo wf time listen to the orgies 
below, and unable to get asl Finally, however, 
I dropped off into a dose, which was broken by th 
noise of some one coming up stairs and throuch the 


hall, evidently with more bricks in his hat than he 
liently carry at one load. He rally 
brought up at the door next to the room which I 
oceupi d, and I heard him enter, lock the door, and 
get into bed; and from the snores which soon ema- 


could convet 
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nated from his room, I made up my mind that he 
was plunged into oblivion, and turned over to renew 
the brief sleep which he had disturbed. But before 
[ could well get asleep again, I became aware that 
another person had come up stairs, and from the 
difficulty which he seemed to experience in navigat- 
ing the hall I judged that he had a still larger load 
than his predecessor. The new-comer finally brought 
up at the same room where the other was sleeping ; 
and after some time spent in the vain attempt to 
open the door, he seemed to comprehend the idea 
that it was locked, and commenced pounding away 
at the door, and exclaiming, 

‘Bill [hic], Bill, lemme in [hic]!” 

Bill snored on in perfect oblivion. 

** Bill [hic], Bill, ge’ up an’ lemme in [hic]!” 

Bill only replied with a louder snore. 

‘Bill [hic], it’s me, John ——! I want to come 
to bed [hic]’—accompanied with a terrible thump- 
ing at the door, which finally succeeded in bringing 
3ill to his senses. 

I now heard Bill roll out of bed and go toward 
the door, where he fumbled around for a long time, 
John meanwhile exhorting him to ‘‘ hurry up and 
lemme in.” From the delay which ensued I con 
cluded that Bill had taken out the key when h 
locked the door, and was unable to find it. John | 
began to grow very impatient. 

“ Bill [hic], Bill, why don’t yer [hic] open the 
door [hic]? Can’t yer unlock the door [hic]? 
Keep a feller out ’ere all night [hic]}!” 

Bill had found the ke y; but couldn't find the ke y- 
hole. | 
“Bill, can’t yer unlock the door [hic]? If yer| 
can’t [hic], gimme the key [hic]—I can unlock the 
door [hic]! 

sill finally got the door unlocked, and John went | 
in. I turned over again, and ‘‘ smiled audibly” as 
I thought of Bill handing John the key for him to 
unlock the door. 





| 
| 





Wuen Dr. Johnson asked the Widow Porter to 
be his wife he told hér candidly that he was of mean 
extraction, that he had no money, and that he had 
had an uncle hanged. The widow replied that she 
cared nothing for his parentage, that she had no | 
money herself, and though she had not had a rela- 
tion hanged, she had fifty who deserved hanging. | 
So they made a match of it. 


A LATE Drawer reminds me of a conversation 
that took place during dinner at head-quarters at 
—. A number of officers being present, the con- 
versation turned upon the condition and efficiency 
of their different regiments. Colonel ——, of the 
New York , stated that nine different nations 
were represented in his regiment; and after going 
over Irish, German, French, English, etc., several 
times, could enumerate but eight. He said he was 
certain there were nine, but what the ninth was he 
could not remember. Lieutenant ——, who was 
present, suggested ‘‘ Americans.” ‘‘ By Jove!” say 
the Colonel, ‘‘ that’s it—Americans.” 

A gentleman present stated that he had been on 
board one of our new men-of-war, and had seen the 
largest ‘‘ bird” that ever was heard of. After fully 
exciting their curiosity, and eagle, condor, alba-| 
tross, etc., having been guessed at, he informed 
them it was a ‘*300-pound Parrot.” 











Pat DoxAnvE was a “ broth of a boy,” right from 


the ‘Gem of the Say,” and he had a small contract | Ass, and give the countersign ! 





on the Conway Railroad, in New Hampshire, in the 
year of grace 1855, in which he agreed to take hi 
pay part in cash, part in bonds, and part in stock 
rhe stock of this road, be it remembered—like mar 
others—was not worth a “‘ Continental,” and has al 
ways kept up its value with remarkable uniformity 








In due time Pat, having completed his job, presen 
ed himeelf at the treasurer’s office fi til . 
The money, the bonds, and the certificate of sto 





were soon in his possession. 

‘And what is this now?” said Pat, flourishi 
his certificate of stock, bearing the “‘ broad 1” of 
the corporation. 

‘That is your stock, Sir,” blandly replied tl 
Treasurer. 

** And is this what I’m to git for me labor ? Wasn't 
me contract for sthock ?” 

‘* Why, certainly; that is your stock. What did 
you expect ?” ; 

‘*What did I expect!” said Pat, excitedly; 
‘what did I expect! Why pigs, and shape, and 


horses, shure ! 


Tur following proposal to purchase, which comes 
from Canada, we decline; but we take the libs rty 


| of publishing the sample: 


I here in send you a coppy of four verses of Poetry Be 
ing verses, No, 2, 7, 12, 16,—Composed on the pedigre 





migration and Military—career of , Brig 
Corcoran, up to the time that he left Ne 
time for the Batel field,—Being urged strongly By some 
; ids of the union to send them to you I have ex ppyed 
our verses and sent them to you for in spection , and what 
can you give for a coppy—right of the whole of them an 
I wil send you a coppy of the whole of them on t hort 














est noti hoping that they will mec ve 

I, remain, your obedient servant yours tr 

in sending an answer to this I wish that you would send 

me a circular of the new est volumes of the most prom 
it military men of the United stot ours truly 


BRIGADIER GENERAL CORCORAN. 
2np 

Corcoran was an irishman 

Corcoran was an irishman 

he trod upon Amerecan at fir 

In eighteen hundred and forty nine 





77 
It was him that scouted and scermished 
When war it first begun 
It was him that sconted and scermished 
With the Enimies of the union 


12TH 
Hie was the hero of the hour 
Both in New york and Baltimore 
He received the honours won 
For the Loyelty he had shown 


161TH 
And now we see him start again 
To fight for the union 
Corcoran he will help to win 
The victory for the union 









AN officer of the regular army, Lieutenant Manus, 
of the Tenth Infantry, recently met with a sad rebuff 
at Fort Kearney, Nebraska Territory. 

The Lieutenant was promenading in full uniform 
one day, and approaching a sentinel (volunteer), was 
challenged with, ‘“‘ Halt! who comes there?” The 
Lieutenant, with contempt in every lineament of his 
face, expressed his ire with an indignant—‘‘ Ass!” 
The sentry’s reply, apt and quick, came— Advance, 


™ 
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Foshons for Apel. 


Furnished by Mr. G. Bropir, 300 Canal Street, New York, and drawn by 


Vorer from actual articles of Costun 
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Ficurt 2.—Dinner Tomer. 


HE Sprine Parpessus is of black silk, fitting The Drxner Torter is composed of a cap of 

easily to the form. The sleeves and skirt are | Valenciennes and sprays, and a poplin or taff ta 
slashed and laced. It has brandebourgs and loops | robe, trimmed with the same and with narrow 
of cord to fasten. fringe. 





